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SINAI  AND  PALESTINE.— X. 

THB  OBEAT  AND  TERBIB1.E  WILDEBNESS. 

•  The  most  picturesque  sight  on  the  desert  is 
that  of  a  oaravan  in  motion — a  long  line  of 
eamels,  following  each  other  in  single  file, 
moTing  slowly  but  steadily  across  the  waste, 
and  disappearing  on  the  horizon.  The  pictur- 
esqueness  is  increased  when,  as  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  camel-line  moves  up  a  height  which 
brings  it  into  bolder  relief.  Our  camp  was  a 
short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
which  we  reached  at  sunrise,  and  then  took  a 
foot-path,  which,  as  it  led  directly  up  the  steep, 
took  us  to  the  top  in  an  hour ;  while  the  cam¬ 
els,  as  they  carried  heavy  loads,  were  obliged 
to  take  a  more  circuitous  route,  and  were  two 
full  hours  in  making  the  ascent.  But  this 
slow  movement  gave  us  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  scenes  we  had  had  on  the  desert,  as  they 
went  zigzag  along  the  breast  of  the  mountain, 
coming  at  every  turn  into  distinct  outline 
against  the  sky.  When  we  reached  the  top, 
we  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  rocks  and  looked  back 
over  the  plain  to  the  sacred  mountains,  which 
we  knew  we  should  never  see  again.  From  this 
time  we  could  no  longer  get  a  view  even  on  the 
distant  horizon,  but  we  had  hoped  this  morning, 
as  the  sun  rose,  we  should  have  vouchsafed 
to  us  one  more  last  look.  There  indeed  was 
Serbal,  with  its  peaks  clear  against  the  sky, 
and  farther  down  was  Sinai,  but  wrapped  in 
oloud,  as  when  the  Lord  came  down  upon  its 
summit ;  and  we  saw  it  no  more.  This  was  a 
real  disappointment.  It  was  with  a  feeling 
as  if  the  face  of  the  Lord  were  hidden  from  us, 
that  we  uncovered  our  heads,  and  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  Sinai  forever. 

But  below  us  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the 
plain  of  sand,  which  was  of  dazzling  white¬ 
ness,  and  glistened  like  the  sea.  Clouds  were 
fiying  over  the  sky,  casting  great  shadows 
upon  the  plain.  From  scenes  like  this  come 
those  images,  so  often  used  in  the  Bible,  of 
shifting  sand  and  drifting  clouds,  as  emblems 
of  our  transient  human  existence ! 

When  the  camels  reached  us,  we  turned  to  the 
new  region  on  which  we  were  entering,  which 
was  none  other  than  the  great  and  terrible 
Wilderness  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered 
nearly  forty  years.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
latest  investigators,  that  the  march  from 
Egypt,  and  the  encampment  about  Sinai,  alto¬ 
gether  occupied  not  very  much  over  a  year, 
when  the  host  of  Israel  moved  Northward,  and 
In  a  succession  of  marches,  which  consumed 
nearly  another  year,  left  the  mountains  and 
entered  a  more  open  region,  which  was  one  of 
extreme  desolation.  Here  they  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  remain,  but  only  to  pass  through  it 
on  their  way  to  the  land  promised  to  their 
fathers,  for  which  they  advanced  towards  Ca¬ 
naan,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  fierce 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  country.  Thus 
repulsed,  they  withdrew,  and  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  Wilderness,  moving  from  place 
to  place,  but  never  passing  its  boundary,  till 
the  forty  years  were  nearly  completed,  when 
they  moved  South  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
passing  round  the  mountains,  came  up  through 
Moab,  by  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Pis- 
gah,  where  Moses  died,  and  from  which  Joshua 
tribes  aovosa  the  Jordan.  Between 
the  leaving  Sinai  and  the  entering  Canaan, 
there  elapsed  a  period  of  some  thirty-eight 
years,  during  which  they  wandered  in  this 
great  and  terrible  Wilderness,  the  tradition 
of  which  is  found  in  the  name,  which  it  bears 
to  this  day,  of  the  Desert  of  the  Wandering. 
Here  then  we  are  on  the  very  scene  of  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites.  Here  the  Tabernacle  was  set 
up,  and  here  God  went  before  His  people,  as  a 
pillar  of  oloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night. 

As  to  the  character  of  this  region,  wo  had 
formed  a  partial  idea  of  it,  as  its  outer  wall  had 
been  long  in  view.  When  we  stood  on  the  top 
of  Serbal  or  Sinai,  and  looked  over  and  be¬ 
yond  the  mountains,  we  saw  away  to  the 
north  a  broad  belt  of  sandy  plain,  which  di¬ 
vided  the  mountain  region  from  what  lay  be¬ 
yond — a  belt  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  a 
range  of  hills  which  could  not  but  attract  the 
eye,  as  they  were  of  limestone,  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  with  the  red  granite  of  the  Sinai  group. 
Looking  from  a  distance,  I  had  supposed  this 
upland  region  to  be  a  vast  plateau.  Now  that 
we  are  on  it,  we  find  it  to  be  indeed  a  plateau, 
but  not  unbroken,  but  crossed  by  ranges,  not 
as  grand  as  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  but  still  of 
considerable  height,  between  which  are  broad 
sr'aces  of  desert,  furrowed  by  water  courses. 

Scarcely  had  we  left  the  edge  of  the  cliff  be¬ 
fore  we  dropped  down  into  one  of  the  gullies 
by  which  this  vast  tract  is  seamed  and  scarred, 
and  kept  moving  on  from  one  to  another,  as 
we  had  traversed  a  succession  of  wadys  in  go¬ 
ing  to  Sinai.  Sometimes  we  rose  on  an  eleva¬ 
tion,  from  which  we  took  in  a  sweep  of  the 
horizon,  and  saw  mountains  in  the  distance. 
These  smaller  hollows  worn  by  streams,  like 
the  affluents  of  a  river,  finally  merge  into  the 
Wady  el  Arish  (which  we  entered  in  the  after¬ 
noon),  which  is  to  the  Desert  of  the  Wander¬ 
ing  what  the  Wady  es  Scheikh  is  among  the 
mountains  of  granite  and  sandstone,  and  which 
bears  the  great  name  of  the  River  of  Egypt— a 
term  which,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  does  not  des¬ 
ignate  the  Nile,  but  this  mighty  wady,  which 
keeps  its  course  to  the  sea,  coming  out  near 
Gaza,  and  forming  the  boundary  between 
Eg3rpt  and  Palestine. 

Now  that  we  were  in  the  region  of  pure  lime¬ 
stone,  which  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun,  we 
felt  again  the  glare  and  the  heat  of  our  first 
day.s  on  the  desert.  But  we  had  learnt  some¬ 
thing  by  experience,  and  tried  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  better  than  before.  At  Sinai  I  had  pur¬ 
chased  of  one  of  the  monks  a  straw  hat  of  such 
breadth  as  I  have  never  seen  worn  except  by 
Chinamen  in  the  far  East.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  made  on  the  model  of  the  top  story  of  a 
pagoda,  and  came  down  on  mj'  head  like  an 
extinguisher.  It  kept  off  the  sun  like  an  um¬ 
brella,  but  when  the  wind  rose  it  swelled  up¬ 
ward  like  a  sail,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return  to 
my  Indian  helmet,  which,  if  it  did  not  shade 
my  eyes,  at  least  kept  on  my  head.  But,  after 
all,  to  whatever  devices  one  may  resort  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  from  blindness  or  sunstroke,  he 
cannot  wholly  escape  the  dazzling  glare  or  the 
burning  heat,  and  has  need  daily  to  offer  the 
prayer  that  the  sun  may  not  smite  him  by  day 
nor  the  moon  by  night. 

Taking  this  intense  glare  and  heat  with  the 
utter  desolation  of  the  country,  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  Israelites  should  have  re¬ 
garded  it  as  indhed  a  great  and  terrible  Wil¬ 
derness.  No  wonder  that  they  fainted,  and 
that  their  hearts  died  within  them.  The  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  wandering  was  nearly  forty  years. 
Th:it  is  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a  generation. 
In  that  time  old  men  died,  and  young  men 
grew  old;  wives  and  children  were  buried  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  What  a  trial  for  the 
wisdom  and  the  firmness  of  their  great  leader 
to  keep  any  control  of  two,  or  perhaps  three. 


millions  of  people,  who  were  sometimes  almost 
starving,  and  often  in  a  state  of  mutiny !  Moses 
himself  was  sometimes  ready  to  despair,  but 
he  withdrew  into  th§  wilderness,  and  alone  he 
knelt  upon  the  rocks  or  sands,  and  cried  to 
Heaven  for  help;  and  then  returned,  with  new 
courage  in  his  heart,  to  inspire  the  faint  and 
strengthen  the  weak,  and  to  lead  them  on, 
until  at  last  he  brought  them  to  the  Promised 
Land.  Had  I  not  reason  to  say,  when  looking 
down  upon  the  field  of  Rephidim,  that  “  the 
more  I  see  of  the  desert,  the  more  the  miracle 
of  the  Exodus  grows  upon  me  ”  ?  and  as  we 
advance  still  further  in  our  journey,  it  will 
grow  upon  us  to  the  end. 

We  camped  in  the  Wady  el  Arish.  It  was 
a  bitter  night.  The  same  limestone  surface 
which  reflects  the  sun  by  day,  radiates  the  heat 
rapidly  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  so  that 
while  the  days  are  very  hot,  the  nights  are  very 
cold.  The  wind  blew  so  that  we  feared  it  would 
blow  down  our  tents,  and  the  men  had  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  driving  in  the  tent  pegs  to 
hold  them  fast.  Yet  while  it  required  our  ut¬ 
most  efforts,  even  under  shelter,  to  keep  our 
blood  stirring,  the  Arabs  slept  in  the  open  air, 
with  only  their  thin  covering,  and  such  warmth 
as  they  might  get  from  their  camp-fires. 

The  next  morning  wo  had  a  new  experience : 
after  weeks  of  unclouded  sky  in  Egypt  and  on 
the  desert,  it  was  a  relief  to  see  signs  of  rain. 
Dark  clouds  gathered  in  the  west.  This  we  took 
to  indicate  our  approach  to  the  sea.  It  was  prob¬ 
able  that  there  had  been  a  great  storm  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  skirts  of  which  reached  us, 
although  we  were  still  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  miles.  We  had  several  light  showers, 
which  threatened  a  bad  day  for  marching ;  yet 
I  was  so  anxious  to  press  on  that  we  struck  our 
tents  and  started,  keeping  along  the  Wady  el 
Arish,  which  we  left  only  to  enter  on  a  broad 
plain  covered  with  flint  stones,  which  contin¬ 
ued,  with  occasional  intervals,  perhaps  twenty 
miles.  This  flinty  desert  is  quite  different  from 
the  sandy  desert;  its  surface  is  as  hard  as  a 
stone,  and  the  tracks  across  it  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  worn  by  the  footsteps  of  caravans 
which  had  passed  along  the  same  line  for  gen¬ 
erations. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  showers,  we 
escaped  pretty  well  in  the  morning,  but  in  the 
afternoon  the  clouds  again  appeared,  yet  held 
off  for  a  time,  keeping  along  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  west,  ami  we  thought  we  should  run 
the  gauntlet  in  safety.  But  suddenly,  as  if  they 
espied  the  fugitives  on  the  plain,  they  advanced 
directly  towards  us.  “Now  we  are  in  for  It!  ” 
said  the  Doctor.  I  dismounted,  preferring  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  foot.  Soon  it  came.  The 
camels  turned  their  heads  to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  tempest.  It  required  all  the  shouting  of 
their  drivers  to  keep  their  heads  to  the  storm. 
Thus  we  struggled  on.  After  an  hour  the  clouds 
broke  away,  the  sun  came  out,  and  a  rainbow 
spanned  the  sky,  and  we  rode  on  in  triumph. 
And  now  we  had  time  to  admire  the  Arange 
formation  of  rocks.  These  limestone  ranges 
sometimes  stretch  for  miles,  suggesting  the 
familiar  image  of  city  walls ;  and  as  they  are  in 
places  much  broken,  we  see  cropping  up,  again 
and  again,  the  outline  of  the  same  old  castles 
and  towers.  Here  there  upon  the  plain 
stands  a  solitary  mound,  so  like  a  pyramid  that 
one  can  hardly  believe  that  it  has  not  been 
fashioned  by  human  hands. 

We  camped  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  a  hollow 
open  only  to  the  sky.  We  all  went  to  work  to 
get  the  camp  ready,  the  Doctor  driving  the  tent 
pegs,  and  bringing  stones  to  keep  them  fast, 
lest  we  should  have  such  a  blow  as  we  had  had 
the  night  before.  In  half  an  hour  the  tents  were 
up,  and  all  was  snug.  Better  still,  our  men 
found  a  place  where  they  were  protected  from 
the  wind  by  rocks,  and  here  they  were  collect¬ 
ed  round  their  fires,  with  their  camels  beside 
them.  There  were  four  camp-fires,  for  wo  had 
had  an  addition  to  our  camp  since  we  left 
Sinai,  in  a  small  party  of  Bedaween,  who  were 
bound  to  Gaza  to  bring  back  grain  for  the  Con¬ 
vent.  As  it  was  twelve  days  march,  and  led 
through  tribes  that  might  help  themselves  to 
whatever  the  camels  carried,  they  ventured  to 
accompany  us  that  they  might  be  under  our 
protection.  We  had  no  objection,  for  in  case 
of  attack  their  swords  and  guns  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  ours,  and  we  could  com¬ 
bine  our  forces  for  the  common  defence. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  make  a  picture  of  the  scene 
around  our  camp-fires,  as  I  saw  it  that  evening. 

The  camp-fire  is  the  delight  of  the  Bedaween. 
No  sooner  are  our  tents  pitched,  and  our  wants 
attended  to,  and  the  camels  fed,  than  the  men 
scatter  about,  pulling  up  little  shrubs  and 
brushwood,  that  grow  on  the  desert,  which 
make  a  quick  fire.  These  they  pile  on  until 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  heated,  and  they 
have  a  glowing  bed  of  coals.  Meanwhile 
one  of  the  Arabs  pours  out  of  a  sack  per¬ 
haps  a  peck  of  meal  upon  a  piece  of  coarse 
cloth,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  adding  a 
little  water  and  salt,  kneads  it  into  a  dough, 
which,  when  of  the  proper  consistency,  is  flat¬ 
tened  out  till  it  looks  like  a  huge  pancake, 
somewhat  like  the  chipatties  in  India.  Then 
the  bed  of  coals  is  raked  open,  and  the  cake 
laid  carefully  upon  it,  and  the  glowing  ashes 
raked  over  it.  While  this  is  going  on,  ob¬ 
serve  the  faces  of  the  Arabs  gathered  round 
the  fire!  Every  step  of  the  process  is  watch¬ 
ed  with  eager  interest.  How  their  eyes 
glisten  in  the  fire-light!  Talk  of  a  dinner 
prepared  by  a  French  cook:  it  is  nothing  to 
the  feast  of  these  children  of  the  desert,  to 
which  they  come  with  appetites  sharpened  by 
hunger.  As  I  watch  them  night  after  night,  I 
think  how  much  more  they  enjoy  their  supper 
than  we  do  ours,  since  they  have  the  pleasure 
of  preparing  it  as  well  as  of  eating  it.  We, 
who  partake  of  our  meals  only  when  they  are 
placed  before  us,  do  not  know  the  exquisite  de¬ 
light  of  those  who  enjoy  a  feast  beforehand  by 
witnessing  its  preparation.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  which  give  so  keen  a  zest  to  a  gypsy 
life,  and  which  civilized  folk  try  to  imitate 
in  a  poor  way  by  getting  up  a  picnic.  They 
find  that  the  same  food  tastes  much  bet¬ 
ter  when  a  whole  party  are  sitting  on  the 
grass  under  a  tree,  than  if  it  were  served  on 
a  table.  This  free  out-door  life  our  Arabs 
have  every  day,  and  their  evening  meal  is  one 
prolonged  enjoyment  from  the  time  the ‘camp¬ 
fire  is  blazing.  We,  sitting  in  our  tent,  have 
a  regular  dinner,  with  soup  and  three  courses 
of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  a  dessert  of  or¬ 
anges  and  figs  and  almonds  and  raisins,  wind¬ 
ing  up  with  a  delicious  cup  of  coffee.  This  is 
very  well ;  but,  after  all,  we  only  get  one  meal, 
while  our  poor  fellows,  whom  we  pity  so,  feast 
all  the  time  that  the  supper  is  preparing,  and 
devour  it  a  hundred  times  with  their  eyes  be¬ 
fore  they  take  it  into  their  mouths.  By-and-by 
the  heap  of  coals  is  opened,  and  the  cake  turn¬ 
ed  over.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  cook¬ 
ing  is  complete.  What  would  Charles  Lamb, 
who  wrote  with  such  delicious  humor  of  the 
enjoyment  in  the  cooking  as  well  as  the  eating 
of  roast  pig,  say  to  this  feast  of  the  desert  ? 


When  the  loaf  comes  out,  it  is  certainly  well 
done,  though  thickly  crusted  with  ashes.  How¬ 
ever,  they  do  not  mind  that;  but  dusting  it 
off  with  some  old  rag,  proceed  to  break  it 
up  into  a  pot  with  some  greasy  mixture,  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  a  thick  porridge.  Thus  the 
meal  is  prepared,  and  now  the  circle  gathers 
round  it,  when  a  boy  comes  along  with  a  wa¬ 
ter-skin,  pouring  a  little  on  the  fingers  of 
all  in  the  group,  who  then  proceed,  one  after 
the  other,  to  dip  their  hands  in  the  dish.  How 
their  faces  shine  as  they  take  the  savory  mess ! 
When  they  have  scraped  the  pot  with  their  fin¬ 
gers  till  not  a  thimbleful  remains,  then  comes 
the  crown  of  the  feast — what  is  better  to  them 
than  any  dessert — the  pipe!  They  bring  out 
their  chibouques,  and  fill  them,  and  take  long, 
long  drafts — deep  inhalations.  If  any  one  is 
so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  a  pipe,  or  to¬ 
bacco  to  fill  it,  his  neighbor,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Oriental  hospitality,  takes  his  own  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  and  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  thus  they  rejoice  together.  All  these 
things  combined  make  a  feast  which  an  epicure 
might  envy. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Then  begins  the  flow  of 
conversation,  which  is  the  delight  of  the  Beda¬ 
ween,  as  of  more  civilized  peoples.  The  camp¬ 
fire  on  the  desert  is  what  the  club  is  in  a  city : 
it  is  the  place  of  the  conversazione,  where  the 
Arabs  tell  all  the  gossip  of  the  camp  or  the 
tribe,  and  discuss  the  matters  of  their  little 
world  with  as  much  eagerness  as  the  politics 
of  England  are  discussed  in  the  clubs  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  amusement  which  Frenchmen  would 
seek  in  a  theatre,  these  simple  children  of  the 
desert  find  in  telling  stories,  which  are  often 
received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  which 
not  seldom  are  continued  far  into  the  night. 

But  at  length  the  laughter  ceases,  the  fires 
grow  dim,  and  the  Arab 

••  Wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him," 
(which  consists  of  his  one  miserable  garment) 
"And  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreauus." 

“Dreams”!  Does  the  Bedawee  ever  dream? 
Yes  indeed :  why  should  he  not  dream  ?  All 
the  riches  he  possesses  lie  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
Sleeping  on  the  desert,  under  the  sky,  he  sees 
visions  and  dreams  dreams  of  all  which  makes 
the  delight  of  an  Arab’s  existence.  That  poor 
fellow  who  lies  therewith  his  head  in  the  sand, 
is  dreaming  now  of  the  Oasis  of  Feiran,  of  the 
running  brook  and  the  palms  that  bend  over 
it,  and  of  his  companions  who  watch  the  flocks 
of  black  goats  on  the  mountain  side.  But 
whatever  his  dreams,  they  do  not  interrupt  his 
deep,  sound  slumber.  That  group  round  the 
smouldering  camp-fire  lie  motionless  as  if  in 
death,  yet  to  spring  up  at  the  first  streak  of 
dawn.  As  the  next  day  was  our  sixth  from  Sinai, 
and  we  wished  to  be  at  Nukhl  for  our  camp  over 
Sunday,  and  feared  lest  we  might  be  delayed 
by  rain,  we  started  at  an  early  hour,  so  early 
indeed  that  a  little  after  noon  we  reached  the 
great  plain,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  we  de¬ 
scried  the  fort.  Nukhl  is  a  notable  place  on 
the  desert,  as  it  is  the  chief  station  on  the  route 
of  pilgrimage  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  being  mid¬ 
way  between  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba. 
Here  once  in  the  year  is  witnessed  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  spectacle  in  the  world :  a  train  of 
caniels  that  seems  almost  eiHHess*  comes  up 
out  of  the  western  horizon,  and  moves  slowly 
to  the  east.  Vast  encampments  are  pitched 
around  this  fort,  which  was  built  for  this  ex¬ 
press  purpose,  to  give  protection  to  the  pil¬ 
grims,  and  to  furnish  food  and  water  to  them 
and  to  their  camels.  Fifty  Egyptian  soldiers 
are  quartered  here — some  of  them  old  soldiers 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha— to  furnish  any  protection 
which  is  needed,  while  their  families  live  in  a 
little  cluster  of  mud-houses  under  the  walls  of 
the  fort. 

If  the  sight  of  such  a  structure  (the  only 
building  we  had  seen  since  we  left  the  Convent 
at  Mount  Sinai)  was  an  object  of  interest  to  us, 
no  less  was  the  approach  of  a  caravan  coming 
across  the  desert  an  object  of  interest  to  them. 
Our  arrival  put  the  encampment  into  commo¬ 
tion.  The  whole  garrison  turned  out  to  see  us 
pass,  officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  women  of  the 
village,  and  children  too— every  mother’s  son 
of  them  was  there  to  behold  the  advent  of  the 
Howadjis.  We  did  not  halt  to  receive  their 
homage,  but  swept  majestically  round  the  fort, 
and  encamped  on  the  northern  side. 

Hardly  had  we  pitched  our  tents  before  the 
officer  in  command  appeared.  He  was  not  a 
very  imposing  representative  of  the  military 
profession.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  a  bat¬ 
tered  hulk,  perhaps  the  wreck  of  old  wars,  but 
answered  well  enough  for  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  post.  He  made  us  many  salaams,  and  in¬ 
vited  us  to  his  castle — an  invitation  with  which 
we  speedily  complied.  In  ascending  the  stairs 
to  his  room,  we  nearly  blundered  into  the  ha¬ 
rem,  which  of  course  caused  a  little  flutter. 
However,  we  soon  got  into  the  right  place, 
where  we  sipped  our  coffee  with  due  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  old  soldier  then  took  «s  over  the 
fort — a  rude  square  building,  which  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fortification  only  by  courtesy.  It  had 
in  the  court  a  single  cannon,  which  is  reserved, 
I  suppose,  for  saluting  on  great  occasions,  as 
when  a  iirlnce  or  other  grand  personage  makes 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  then  took  us  to 
the  village  occupied  by  the  families  of  the  sol¬ 
diers.  But  more  interesting  still  were  the  great 
tanks,  which  seem  indeed  as  if  they  might  fur¬ 
nish  water  for  an  army.  There  is  a  well  which 
is  encircled  by  a  huge  trough  of  stone,  from 
which  perhaps  fifty  camels  could  drink  at 
once.  Here  they  drink  to  the  full  before  set¬ 
ting  out  on  a  journey,  while  their  masters  fill 
their  water-skins  for  their  long  march  across 
the  desert.  When  we  had  thus  inspected  the 
great  “Fort  of  Nukhl,”  and  made  all  sorts  of 
flattering  speeches  to  its  gallant  commander, 
we  thought  we  had  performed  the  courtesies 
of  the  occasion.  But  not  so  the  old  Colonel. 
He  accompanied  us  back  to  our  tent.  We 
offered  him  a  chair,  but  he  preferred  to 
squat,  like  a  Turk,  on  our  rugs.  We  then 
tried  to  engage  him  in  conversation,  but  his 
resources  were  not  great.  Evidently  his  ideas 
of  the  world  did  not  extend  beyond  Cairo 
and  Constantinople.  At  length  w'e  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  entertain  a  visitor  who  sat  like 
an  Indian  sachem  in  his  wigwam,  answering 
only  with  grunts.  We  found  we  had  an  ele¬ 
phant  on  our  hands.  He  seemed  in  no  haste 
to  terminate  his  visit.  On  the  slightest  sug¬ 
gestion,  he  was  ready  to  stay  to  dinner,  or  in¬ 
deed  to  spend  the  night ;  in  fact,  he  would  have 
taken  up  his  quarters  with  us  over  Sunday. 
We  found  that  Oriental  hospitality  had  its  em¬ 
barrassments  as  well  as  its  pleasures.  We 
were  put  to  our  wits  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
this  ponderous  creature.  Of  course  it  must  be 
done  with  strict  regard  to  courtesy.  A  happy 
thought  struck  us,  and  we  called  the  dragoman 
to  our  relief:  “  Yohanua,  could  you  not  invite 
the  Governor  into  your  quarters?”  He  took 
in  the  situation  in  an  instant,  and  advancing 
in  the  blandest  manner,  requested  the  honor 
of  his  Excellency’s  presence  in  the  adjoining 


tent  to  partake  of  coffee  and  smoke  the  chi-  i 
bouque.  The  temptation  was  too  powerful  to  be  s 
resisted.  The  old  man  found  his  legs,  which  1 
were  curled  up  somewhere  under  him,  and 
waddled  off.  Half  an  hour  after  we  saw  him  1 
in  the  next  tent,  with  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  i 
round  his  head,  and  a  serene  self-complacency  1 
on  his  broad  features,  like  a  smile  on  the  face  ] 
of  a  Chinese  idol.  t 

Towards  evening  a  file  of  soldiers  marched  j 
down  from  the  fort  with  military  step,  and  i 
took  their  places  in  front  of  our  tents  to  be  our  1 
protectors  for  the  night.  We  bade  them  wel- 
coipe,  and  directed  that  they  be  treated  with 
hospitality.  They  soon  made  friends  with  our  ^ 
Arabs,  and  stacking  their  guns,  are  now  sit-  > 
ting  round  the  camp-fire,  smoking  their  pipes.  ' 
Thus  guarded  by  Moslem  soldiers,  on  a  spot  ' 
which  is  every  year  overspread  with  the  vast 
Moslem  camp,  we  sleep  to-night,  as  if  we  were 
a  couple  of  dervishes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

_ H.  M.  F.  I 

BRINGING  OUT  AND  BRINGING  IN. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

“He  brought  us  out  from  thence  that  He 
might  bring  us  in.”  Israel  could  not  reach  the 
promised  land  and  yet  remain  in  Egypt.  What 
is  recorded  in  this  suggestive  line  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  applies  to  every  soul  which 
has  been  brought  by  the  grace  of  God  out  of 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan.  Regeneration 
turns  a  slave  into  Christ’s  freedman,  with  a 
right  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  child  of  God. 
Christ  is  the  Liberator.  Conversion  does  not 
signify  sinless  perfection.  Israel  left  Egypt, 
but  there  was  a  long  march,  and  many  a  hard 
bivouac  and  still  harder  battle,  before  the  first 
foot  was  planted  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
So  every  Christian  must  encounter  constant 
conflict  and  undergo  constant  discipline  on  his 
march  to  heaven ;  the  first  hour  of  perfection 
he  will  experience  will  be  the  one  he  spends 
after  the  pearly  gate  has  shut  him  in.  The 
pitiable  thing  is  that  some  Christians  carry  too 
much  of  the  spirit  and  tastes  of  Egypt  with 
them,  and  sigh  for  its  “  flesh-pots.” 

True  conversion  means  a  new  departure.  It 
is  known  by  its  fruits.  The  only  religion  worth 
seeking  or  having,  is  the  one  which  brings  a 
man  out  of  old  habits  into  new  ones,  and  revo¬ 
lutionizes  his  whole  style  of  thought  and  liv¬ 
ing.  A  father  told  me  that  he  detected  the 
conversion  of  his  son  by  his  different  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  mother  and  himself  on  the  Monday 
morning.  The  Sabbath  sermon  had  brought 
the  youth  to  Christ,  and  without  saying  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  ho  began  to  do  kind  acts  that 
he  had  never  thought  of  before.  Converting 
grace  can  no  more  conceal  itself  than  a  burn¬ 
ing  lamp  or  a  blazing  fire.  When  A —  begins 
to  use  his  misspent  Sunday  afternoons  in  help¬ 
ing  a  mission  school,  when  B —  clears  the  de¬ 
canter  and  the  cards  off  his  table,  and  lays  on 
it  the  Bible,  when  penurious  C—  thaws  out  his 
purse  by  sending  loads  of  coal  to  the  poor,  and 
by  dropping  an  “X”  into  the  contribution- 
plate,  when  D—  stops  his  Sunday  morning  sec¬ 
ular  paper,  and  says  “Wife,  isn’t  it  time  we 
be;mn  to  have  family  prayer  ?  ”  and  when  E— 
huwja^s  old  creditors  and  pays  them  off 
wraTmor^ — we  discover  good  «lvidehce  that 
the  grace  of  God  is  at  work.  These  people 
have  taken  a  new  departure.  Old  things  are 
passing  away,  and  some  things  are  becoming 
new.  When  God’s  Spirit  touches  a  man’s  heart, 
we  soon  see  the  change  on  the  dial-plate. 

There  is  one  sort  of  coming  out  that  is  iin- 
l^eratively  demanded  in  these  days,  and  that  is 
a  coming  out  from  the  spirit  and  fashions  and 
usages  of  an  ungodly  world  into  a  self-denying 
conformity  to  Christ.  It  has  become  very  com¬ 
mon  to  ornament  the  walls  of  dwellings  with 
illuminated  texts  and  mottoes.  A  thorough¬ 
going  Christian  friend  of  ours  has  it  inscribed 
on  his  wall,  “As  for  me  and  my  house  we  will 
serve  the  Lord  ’’—and  he  alms  to  live  up  to  it. 
A  very  appropriate  motto  for  some  houses  that 
are  elegant  in  their  upholsteries  (and  also  in 
their  convivialities),  would  be  this  one :  “  Be 
ye  not  conformed  to  the  world.”  Christ  and 
this  world  have  never  yet  been  happily  mar¬ 
ried.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  Com¬ 
promises  are  the  devil’s  baits.  The  moment 
we  quit  the  ground  of  consecration  to  Christ, 
and  begin  to  walk  “one  mile ’’with  sinners, 
they  will  soon  compel  us  to  “go  with  them 
twain.”  If  we  yield  the  “  coat  ”  of  consisten¬ 
cy,  they  will  soon  rob  us  of  the  “cloak”  of 
character.  We  can  never  bring  the  world  over 
to  Christ  by  meeting  it  halfway,  and  agreeing 
to  live  with  it  on  a  middle  ground.  Moses  had 
left  Egypt  for  Canaan,  and  when  he  tried  to 
win  Hobab,  he  did  not  offer  to  stay  with  him, 
but  said  to  him  “Come,  go  icith  ns,  and  wo  will 
do  thee  good.”  Nor  can  we  bring  souls  into 
heaven  unless  we  have  ourselves  turned  our 
backs  on  the  sins  and  the  snares  of  an  “  evil 
world.” 

This  comparatively  unnoticed  text,  “He 
brought  us  out  that  He  might  bring  us  in,” 
has  a  beautiful  application  to  the  home-going 
of  the  heir  of  heaven.  Death  is  a  going  and  a 
coming  too.  “She  is  gone!”  exclaims  the 
heart-broken  mother  as  she  sees  the  lips  of  a 
precious  daughter  become  white,  and  the  pulse 
become  motionless.  “  She  has  come!”  may  be 
the  joyful  exclamation  up  in  the  Father’s 
home  of  glory,  when  the  pure  spirit  enters  into 
the  joy  of  her  Lord.  Out  of  the  cold  and  the 
suffering  and  the  temptations  of  this  life,  into 
the  warmth  and  the  brightness  and  the  bliss 
of  the  life  everlasting! 

“  Out  of  the  pain  of  night-watching  removed 
Into  the  sleep  that  God  gives  His  beloved, 

Into  the  dawn  of  a  glad  resurrection, 

Into  the  house  of  unbroken  affection. 

Into  the  joy  of  her  Lord— thence  confessing 
Death  in  disguise  is  His  angel  in  blessing.” 

BK.  McCOSH’S  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MUSGRAVE. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Our  dear  old  “father  in 
God”  has  been  borne  to  his  grave.  Devout 
men  have  carried  him  to  his  burial,  and  made 
great  lamentation  over  him.  The  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  in  the  Arch-street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  where  in  his  last  years 
he  had  been  a  pew-holder,  and  when  health  per¬ 
mitted,  a  constant,  interested,  and  devout  wor¬ 
shipper,  Dr.  Musgrave  having  no  immediate 
relatives,  the  arrangements  were  made  by  his 
executors.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Sands  (pastor  of  the 
church)  presided,  and  offered  an  invocation. 
Scriptures  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eva. 
Then  followed  addresses  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Duffleld  as  representing  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Green  as  representing 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Adair,  the  companion  of  his  youth,  as 
representing  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  O.  Johnstone  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  Central, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Prayer  was  offer¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev,  A.  D,  Moore,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Bethlehem,  the  church 
which  he  so  nobly  and  generously  helped  dur¬ 


ing  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  committal  sometimes  to  his  great  annoyance  lest  Mr 
service  at  the  grave  was  by  Dr.  Eva,  and  the  Johnson  should  feel  hurt.  Again  his  health 
benediction  by  Dr.  Sands.  failed,  and  after  spending  a  few  months  in 

It  was  at  Dr.  Musgrave’s  own  request  while  Scotland,  he  got  a  situation  in  London  with 
living,  that  the  two  Princeton  Professors  spoke  the  Messrs,  Seeley  of  Fleet  street,  where  he  re¬ 
nt  his  burial.  He  also  requested  another,  viz :  mained  nearly  five  years,  his  salary  rising  from 
the  distinguished  President  of  the  College  of  sixty  to  over  ninety  pounds.  But  ho  longed 
New  Jersey.  But  Dr.  McCosh  was  absent  at  for  independence,  and  finally  found  a  little 
the  time  in  Canada,  and  could  not  be  present,  shop  in  Aldersgate  street,  where  with  the 
A  letter  has  since  been  received  from  him,  in  credit  gained  by  his  good  character,  and  the 
which  ho  pays  the  following  just  aud  beautiful  promise  of  a  hundred  pounds  in  case  it  should 
tribute  to  the  departed.  W.  T.  E.  be  needed,  without  capital  he  and  his  brother 

—  Alexander  began  business  on  their  own  ac- 

I  am  gratified  to  find  that  I  have  been  requested  count.  He  made  many  friends  among  literarv 
to  do  some  duty  at  his  funeral.  There  would  be  people,  such  as  Archdeacon  Hare  ^  Charles 
a  satisfaction  In  my  being  able  to  pay  this  last  re-  Kingsley,  Maurice,  and  Arthur  P  Stanley  and 
spect  to  his  memory  and  remains,  but  It  is  physi-  his  correspondence  with  them  shows  a^’dee 
cally  Impossible  for  me  to  reach  Philadelphia  in  and  active  interest  in  matters  far  beyond  th^ 
time  for  his  burial.  shop  and  its  concerns.  Presently,  thr^gh  the 

Princeton  College  has  In  him  lost  one  of  its  best  assistance  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  he  was  enabled 
friends.  For  the  past  age  he  has  been  a  guiding  to  buy  a  good  business  at  Cambridge  which 
spirit  In  our  councils.  Ho  always  supported  the  rapidly  grew  on  his  hands.  He  enlarged  his 
right,  openly,  honestly,  and  courageously.  As  field  by  beginning  to  publish  a  book  he  could 
long  as  he  was  In  our  Board,  nothing  could  bo  attend  to  even  when  absent  on  account  of  ill 
done  mean  or  unworthy,  and  there  was  a  security  health.  The  firm  prospered,  when  another 
that  the  College  would  be  a  religious  one,  and  a  opportunity  offered  to  enlarge  their  trade  by 
defender  of  the  faith.  purchasing  a  rival  establishment.  The  inter- 

What  he  did  for  the  Church  Is  well  known.  On  esting  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  life  of  the 
the  one  hand  he  held  firmly  to  principle,  and  on  the  man  was  in  his  business  and  the  large  rela 
other  he  greatly  helped  the  cause  of  union.  I  had  tions  of  which  it  was  a  part.  He  counted  every 
the  profoundest  respect  for  him  as  a  man,  and  will  author  he  published  a  book  for  as  his  person^ 
continue  to  cherish  his  memory.  Howl  do  regret  friend.  He  had  confidential  relations  with 


that  I  cannot  be  In  time  to  pay  my  last  respect  to  them.  He  was  a  sort  of  godfather  to 
all  that  remains  of  him  on  earth.  book  he  issued.  And  through  each  book  and 

I  am  yours,  ever,  James  McCosh.  its  contents  he  fancied  ho  saw  the  promotion 
— ■  of  human  good  and  the  advancement  of  Christ’s 

EDtnfnaB  until  auttiorB. 

- -  ing  efforts  of  this  poor  sick  boy.  half  of  whose 

DANIEL  MACMILLAN.  life  was  consumed  in  pain,  but  who  was  upborne 

The  relations  of  publishers  to  authors  and  by  a  faith  and  moral  purpose  which  made  him 
literature,  are  often  full  of  interest  and  great  stronger  than  disease  for  years,  until  a  noble 
value.  And  readers  of  good  books  seldom  life-work  was  accomplished,  and  he  slept  in 
imagine  how  much  even  the  author  of  them  is  1857.  The  pretty  volume  is  published  by  the 
indebted  to  the  suggestions  and  encourage-  Messrs.  Macmillan,  112  Fourth  avenue. 

ment  of  talented  and  conscientious  publish-  - - 

ers.  If  the  secrets  of  one  of  our  great  pub-  -A^lhed  Nevin,  D.D.,  has  written  a  book 

lishing  houses  were  disclosed,  they  would  sur-  ®'bout  the  Bible,  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
prise  the  reading  world.  The  late  George  P.  Eohsloua  Publishing  House,  Indianapolis,  un- 
Putnam  was  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  ^be  appropriate  title  of  The  Book  Opened. 
helpful  friends  of  authors.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  an  analysis  of  the  Bible  as  would  be 

Scribner  is  kindly  remembered  by  scores  of  helpful  to  almost  any  intelligent  reader, 

writers,  who  found  his  advice  as  kind  as  it  was  specially  serviceable  to  members  of  Bible 
helpful.  The  Messrs.  John,  George,  and  Wil-  and  students.  And  it  tells  what  most 

11am  Appleton,  brothers  whose  remarkable  tal-  want  most  to  know  about  the  sacred 

ents  and  enterprise  and  literary  sagacity  made  'volume  in  plain  English.  Some  of  the  chap- 
their  house  famous,  but  of  whom  only  the  lat-  particularly  those  on  “The  Unity  of  the 

ter  survives,  have  done  quite  as  much  for  read-  ®ible,”  “The  Freshness  of  the  Bible,”  and 
ers  by  their  practical  suggestions  and  cheer  “^be  Literature  of  the  Bible,”  are  worthy  of 
to  authors,  as  by  the  valuable  books  they  have  biph  praise.  From  the  latter  chapter  we  are 
published,  and  oftentimes  at  great  pecuniary  quote  the  following,  which  is  only  one 

risk.  The  Messrs.  Harper  have  as  strong  a  *^be  many  jiassages  we  had  noted  for  re¬ 
hold  on  writers,  on  account  of  their  genuine  Production :  “  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sacred 
kindness  and  counsel,  as  on  the  reading  public,  “■^sociations  which  it  has  thrown  around  Ziqn 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  repeat  what  we  have  Olivet,  Siloam  and  Calvary,  Tasso’s  Jeru- 
heard  authors  say  of  Robert  Carter  and  A.  D,  F.  salem  Delivered  would  not  have  appeared, 
Randolph.  The  late  James  T.  Fields  of  Boston  Neither,  without  its  influences,  would  Para- 
had  almost  as  much  to  do  with  the  making  as  ‘bse  Lost  have  seen  the  light,  or  the  Night 
with  the  publishing  of  the  books  he  issued,  and  Thoughts,  The  Task,  rud  The  Seasons,  have 
his  life  belongs  far  more  really  to  literature  been,  what  Montgomery  bas  declared  they  are, 
than  to  trade.  The  same  fact  holds  true  of  the  ^be  only  universally  and  permanently  popular 
publishers  of  other  countries.  We  have  before  poems  in  the  English  language ;  for  the 
us  a  Memoir  of  Daniel  Macmillan,  by  Tuoinas  brst  three  of  these,* as  will  be  recofiected,  arti 
Hughes,  M.  P.,  which  brings  out  in  a  striking  decidedly  religious  in  their  character,  and  the 
way  the  intimacy  of  the  relations  between  a  owe®  its  principal  charm  to  the  pure  and 
good  publisher  and  the  writers  of  books,  and  elevated  spirit  of  devotion  which  it  occasion- 
makes  one  feel  that  the  former  are  entitled  to  S’Hy  breathes.  It  was  at  this  sacred  fountain, 
no  small  share  of  the  credit  usually  lavished  mainly,  that  the  authors  of  these  celebrated 
on  the  latter.  Longfellow  would  never  have  productions  had  their  fancy  enriched  with  its 
written  the  “  Tale  of  the  Wayside  Inn  ”  but  brilliant  treasures.  Here  Milton  received  the 
for  the  kindling  suggestion  of  his  publishing  light  which  has  rendered  him  superior  in  ma- 
friend.  jesty  of  thought  and  splendor  of  expression. 

The  founder  of  the  now  famous  Loudon  l-o  earth’s  brightest  luminaries;  here  Young 
house  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  which  has  a  branch  lit  up  the  fires  of  his  immortal  muse;  here 
in  this  city,  was  a  very  poor  Scotch  boy,  born  Cowper  learned  to  anticipate  the  millennial 
on  the  island  of  Arran  in  1813,  the  tenth-born  blessedness ;  here  Thomson  derived  much  of 
of  twelve  children,  whose  father  died  too  Ills  excellence,  especially  in  the  preparation  of 
young  for  their  care  when  they  needed  it  most,  bis  supremely  admirable  hymn ;  and  here,  it 
His  health  broke  down  when  he  was  still  a  lad,  mS'Y  be  added.  Pope  was  taught  to  write  of  the 
under  the  strain  of  overwork,  done  from  an  ‘  Messiah  ’  in  a  manner  which  eclipses  all  his 
ambition  inspired  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Why  original  productions,  ‘in  combined  elevation 
should  anybody  stop  to  write  or  read  the  life  of  thought,  affluence  of  imagery,  beauty  of 
of  a  bookseller  ?  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Macmil-  diction,  and  fervency  of  spirit.’  Well  has  it 
Ian,  the  author  answers  that  no  man  who  ever  been  said,  that  all  the  lovers  of  truth  and 
sold  books  for  a  livelihood  was  more  conscious  beauty,  of  ancient  song  and  ancient  lore, 
of  a  vocation,  or  more  impressed  with  the  dig-  would  admire  the  Bible,  and  publish  its  praises 
nity  of  his  craft  and  its  value  to  mankind,  or  trumpet-tougued  to  earth’s  end,  were  it  not  for 
more  anxious  that  it  should  suffer  no  shame  or  the  religious  doctrines  and  the  moral  duties 
diminution  through  him.  Aud  his  ideal  did  which  it  inculcates.  It  is  a  matchless  volume, 
not  abide  in  talk,  or  fair  image  to  be  brought  not  only  for  its  literary  excellence,  but  also  for 
out  and  worshipped  when  the  shop  was  full  of  hs  sublime  doctrines  and  holy  precepts.  It  is 
customers.  He  strove  faithfully  to  realize  it  man’s  guide  to  immortality.  It  is  the  light 
amid  difficulties  which  would  have  daunted  which  has  been  radiated  from  the  heavenly 
any  but  a  stronger  man.  And  chief  of  these  hills,  to  make  us  acquainted,  with  our  Maker 
was  lifelong  illness  of  the  most  trying  kind.  iiQfi  ourselves,  to  direct  us  in  the  way  of  duty, 
The  disease  of  which  he  died  a  quarter  of  a  and  to  point  us  to  a  glorious  destiny.” 
century  later,  struck  him  before  he  was  twenty,  - 
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DANIEL  MACMILLAN. 


Says  Mr.  Hughes:  “Of  all  the  men  I  have 
known  personally,  he  was  the  one  who  lived 


Price  81.76. 

This  book  consists,  as  its  author  tells  us,  of 


most  constantly  and  consciously  eye  to  eye  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  discourses  to  his 
with  death.  He  became  aware,  when  a  young  people  while  he  was  minister  in  Aberdeen, 
man,  thatat  anytime,  in  a  few  hours,  some  care-  Scotland.  His  purpose  is  not  exhaustive  criti- 
lessness— a  chill,  wet  feet,  an  incautious  meal  cal  discussion,  but  to  “  reach  points  of  view 
— might  prove  fatal  to  him ;  and  yet  through  it  from  which  the  life  of  Christ  may  bo  under- 
all,  with  blisters,  setons,  caustic,  always  going,  stood  and  construed.”  He  has  admirably  ful- 
he  was  as  full  of  interest,  up  to  the  last,  in  the  filled  his  purpose.  Each  discourse  shows  the 
books  he  was  publishing  and  dealing,  as  the  most  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  sub¬ 
authors  and  buyers  themselves,  and  retained  ject,  and  a  masterly  treatment  of  it.  His  style 
to  the  last  a  joyousness  and  playfulness  in  his  of  writing  is  remarkably  lucid,  pithy,  and  preg- 
intercourse  with  his  family  and  friends,  which  nant.  There  are  some  gems  of  description 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  realize  upon  how  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  book. 


frail  a  thread  his  life  was  hung.” 


The  earlier  discourses  show  most  conclusive- 


After  his  father’s  death,  Daniel  Macmillan  ly  that  nothing  but  a  supernatural  origin  can 
was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  aud  binder  for  account  for  such  a  personage  as  Christ.  The 
seven  years,  and  served  faithfully  to  the  end  of  one  relating  to  the  Temptation  of  Christ  is  a 
his  term,  receiving  a  model  reeommendation.  very  fresh  and  suggestive  discussion  of  the 
Then  he  got  a  situation  at  Glasgow,  where  he  theme.  The  two  devoted  to  Miracles — the  one 
remained  over  two  years.  But  here  his  health  on  the  earlier,  and  the  other  on  the  later,  mir- 
broke  entirely  down  in  his  effort  to  acquire  a  acles — present  a  view  of  them  quite  different 
mastery  of  the  business  which  would  enable  from  that  ordinarily  taken.  It  is  a  conception 
him  to  take  charge  of  it  during  his  employer’s  well  worth  consideration,  and  serves  to  solve 
expected  absence,  with  a  prospective  partner-  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  old  inter¬ 
ship  in  it.  It  took  him  several  mouths  to  pretatious  of  their  significance  and  purpose, 
recover,  w’hen  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  Nowhere  can  one  find  a  bettor  analysis  of  the 
went  to  London  in  search  of  employment ;  and  betrayer  of  our  Lord,  or  of  the  causes  which 
describing  the  incidents  of  the  second  day  after  led  to  his  foul  deed.  The  discussion  of  the  Cru- 
his  arrival,  he  wrote :  “All  the  way  from  Sta-  ciflxion  in  regard  to  its  causes,  and  the  pur- 
tioners’  Court  to  Goswell  Road  was  sprinkled  poses  of  those  participating  in  it,  and  the 
with  tears.  These  were  a  relief  to  me— these  methods  which  they  adopted  for  its  accom- 
aud  prayers— such  half-articulate  prayers  as  I  plishment,  is  unequalled, 
could  give  utterance  to.  At  that  hour  the  pas-  The  book  as  a  whole  well  deserves,  and  will 
sers-by  could  not  notice  me ;  I  certainly  did  amply  repay,  a  careful  reading ;  it  will  bear  a 
not  notice  them,  except  when  I  was  stopped  second  reading. 


and  spoken  to  by  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
These  I  could  have  taken  and  pressed  to  my 


Messrs.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will 


heart.”  But  he  was  fortunate.  Mr.  Johnson,  have  ready  in  October,  another  volume  of 
a  bookseller  in  Cambridge,  invited  him  to  be-  Philosophical  Classics  being 

come  his  shopman  at  £30  a  year  and  his  board ;  «  Transcendental  Idea  ism  by  Prof, 

and  this  post  he  accepted,  retaining  it  for  John  Watson  of  Queen’s  University,  Kingston, 
more  than  three  years,  and  then  found  a  better  ^ho  yolunie  of  the  series  by  Prof.  Mor- 

situation.  There  he  learned  a  great  deal  about  JHchigan  University,  a  ^tical  expos  - 

the  contents  of  the  books  he  had  to  sell,  and  ‘ion  on  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  is  well 

the  value  of  different  editions.  He  developed  - 

unusual  literary  taste  and  judgment,  so  that  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  pub- 
college  men  who  visited  the  store,  walked  di-  lished  a  “Complete  Algebra,”  by  Mr.  George 
rectly  by  the  proprietor  ,to  trade  with  him,  A.  Wentworth  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
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TKOnaHTS  ON  THE  HOLY  OOSPELH* 
By  Prof.  Bei^amin  H.  Martin. 

This  volume,  a  neat  duodecimo  of  380  pages,  by 
Prof.  Francis  W,  Upham,  is  deserving  of  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  of  all  thoughtful  and  earnest  believ¬ 
ers.  Its  author  is  already  known  to  the  world  by 
several  works  which  disclose  a  profound  earnest¬ 
ness  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  command  of  the  resources  of  modem  criti- 
eLsm  applied  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  of  fact  relative  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
He  now  comes  before  the  public  with  a  study  of 
yet  deeper  interest  and  importance.  In  relation  to 
the  origin  and  structure  of  the  Gospels;  and  he 
offers  a  series  of  views  which  are  among  the  most 
significant  and  sagacious  that  we  have  met  with 
for  a  long  time.  He  aims  to  show  specifically 
what  the  Sacred  Books  are,  and  to  what  circum¬ 
stances  their  precise  forms  and  characteristics 
are  due.  Certainly  such  an  effort,  undertaken  (as 
all  Prof.  Upham’s  works  have  been)  in  a  reverent 
and  evangelical  spirit,  is  deserving  of  most  se¬ 
rious  attention,  and  should  be  brought  widely  to 
the  knowledge  of  Christian  readers. 

The  author,  we  may  say,  is  not  by  profession  a  Bib¬ 
lical  student  or  critic.  He  was  originally  a  lawyer 
(long  in  successful  practice  in  Boston,  but  now  res¬ 
ident  in  New  York),  who  has  felt  so  strongly  the 
attraction  of  higher  studies  as  to  give  up  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  refiection 
and  research  upon  the  great  religious  questions 
of  our  age,  which  are  also  those  of  all  the  ages. 
This  fact  gives  a  great  weight  to  many  of  his  re¬ 
marks  relating  to  the  effect  of  testimony,  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  charges  of  crime,  &c. ;  while  it  imparts  an 
air  of  independence  and  originality  to  much  of 
his  work  which  makes  it  very  fresh  and  attract¬ 
ive. 

The  first  inquiry  to  which  our  author  offers  a 
definite  answer,  is  the  one  first  presented  in  the 
title  of  the  volume  itself :  What  are  the  Gospels  ? 
To  most  students  it  will  at  first  sight  seem  a  very 
unnecessary  point  on  which  to  raise  any  discus¬ 
sion  whatever.  “What  are  the  Gospels?”  they 
will  say.  “  Why,  they  are  the  inspired  history  of 
our  Lord’s  earthly  life  as  left  to  the  Church  by 
the  four  Evangelists — Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.”  This  answer  is  given  with  a  confidence 
that  it  is  not  only  conclusive,  but  that  no  other 
theory  can  be  formed  on  the  subject.  It  lies  upon 
the  face  of  the  Books  themselves,  which  simply 
narrate,  with  more  or  less  minuteness,  the  birth 
and  life,  the  miracles  and  teachings,  of  Jesus ; 
and  end  with  the  history  of  His  crucifixion,  resur¬ 
rection,  and  ascension.  What  is  this  but  a  simple 
and  definite  biography  of  Jesus  ?  And  yet  this 
apparently  simple  and  fundamental  view  of  the 
case.  Prof.  Upham  deems  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
He  regards  it  even  as  so  seriously  defective  as  to 
contain  an  element  of  fatal  weakness.  Consider¬ 
ed  simply  as  biographies,  the  Gospels  have  two 
defects:  First,  they  are  net  orderly  narratives, 
recounting  events  in  true  succession;  and  next, 
they  are  incomplete,  leaving  large  periods  of  our 
Saviour’s  life  and  ministry  almost  imnoticed.  As 
a  result  of  these  defects,  those  who  accept  this 
idea  of  the  Gospels  are  driven  to  the  admission 
that  the  sacred  narratives  are  fragmentary.  This 
idea  was  taken  up  by  so  eminent  a  defender  of  the 
historic  Books  as  Neander — a  man  of  the  most 
comprehensive  learning  and  the  most  childlike 
piety,  but  almost  devoid  of  practical  judgment. 
He  explained  some  of  the  omissions  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  by  the  suggestion  that  the  Gospels  were 
fragmentary.  This  supposition,  however,  implied 
that  the  narratives  were  made  up  from  such  re¬ 
ports  as  could  be  obtained,  and  were,  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  degree,  legendary.  Thus  the  element  of  le¬ 
gend  and  myth,  which  had  been  rejected  and  over¬ 
thrown  when  offered  as  a  simple  and  fundamental 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  came  back, 
and  was  in  a  measure  acoapted  as  an  incident  of 
the  Inore  orthodox  view.  Since  the  time  of  Nean¬ 
der  there  has  been  among  the  defenders  of  the 
Gospels,  in  Dr.  Upham’s  view,  such  a  tendency  to 
admissions  unfavorable  to  the  integrity  and  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  evangelical  narratives,  as  ren¬ 
ders  it  difficult  to  defend  them  successfully.  This 
tendency  is  observable  in  the  writings  of  some 
of  the  best  of  the  English  critics,  and  greatly  im¬ 
pairs  the  vigor  of  their  otherwise  able  and  suc¬ 
cessful  vindications.  It  becomes  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  reach  some  other  view  of  the  facte 
which,  to  such  writers,  have  seemed  to  find  their 
only  explanation  in  the  theory  of  a  fragmentary 
origin  of  the  Sacred  Books. 

This  necessity  has  led  Dr.  Upham  to  undertake 
a  more  careful  study  of  the  Gospels,  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  showing  more  accurately  their  true  char¬ 
acter  and  purpose.  The  first  thing  is  to  gain  a 
correct  idea  of  their  aim,  without  which  no  criti¬ 
cism  can  be  intelligent  or  trustworthy.  They  are 
not  either  histories  or  biographies,  and  are  not  to 
be  treated  or  criticised  as  though  they  were  such. 
But  what,  then,  are  they  ?  If  not  biographies  of 
Christ,  and  not  histories  of  the  life  and  doings  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity,  what  is  their  real  ob¬ 
ject  and  meaning  ?  Can  any  other  idea  be  plausi¬ 
bly  and  rationally  applied  to  them  ? 

Prof.  Upham  answers  this  question  very  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  with  great  weight  of  reasoning  and 
suggestion.  The  Gospels  were  not  designed  as 
simple  biographies.  If  they  had  been,  they  must 
have  given  much  more  information  about  the  life 
and  labors  of  Jesus ;  they  would  not  have  passed 
over,  with  such  utter  and  blank  omission,  the 
whole  youthful  and  formative  period  of  His  char¬ 
acter,  nor  so  largely  neglected  the  facts  of  His 
earlier  ministry  in  Judea  (given  only  by  St. 
John),  nor  compressed  their  accounts  of  whole 
Journeys  and  campaigns  into  the  brief  statement 
that  Jesus  went  about  teaching  and  preaching. 
Some  more  orderly  and  connected  account  of 
Christ’s  labors  and  plans,  must  have  been  given 
by  those  who  were  in  such  intimate  association 
both  with  Himself  and  with  His  parents  and  rela¬ 
tives.  Evidently  it  was  not  their  purpose  simply 
to  make  known  the  history  and  character  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.  On  that  principle  the  Gospels 
ean  never  be  rightly  conceived,  understood,  or  de¬ 
fended. 

The  Gospels,  then,  are  arguments  to  prove  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  the  Messiah  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation.  This  the  Apostles  were  commissioned 
to  assert  and  to  prove;  they  were  to  proclaim 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men  from  sin  and  death, 
the  promised  Deliverer  of  Israel  and  Light  of  the 
Gentiles.  Sent  forth  to  maintain  this  great  truth 
in  respect  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  naturally 
presented  in  their  accounts  of  Him  such  facts 
principally  as  might  illustrate  and  prove  this 
claim.  Other  facts  they  omitted.  Whatever  did 
not  bear  upon  this  great  conclusion,  was  of  little 
account  to  them.  The  whole  private  and  merely 
personal  history  of  Christ — His  development  as  a 
boy  and  a  youth  in  His  father’s  home.  His  life  as  a 
carpenter  among  the  villages  of  Galilee,  and  all 
the  acts  and  parts  of  His  history  which  were  not 
specifically  available  for  this  end — they  naturally 
omitted. 

Nor  were  they  solicitous  about  the  order  which 
the  facts  assumed  in  their  simple  reasonings. 
That  He  wrought  many  astonishing  and  indispu¬ 
table  miracles,  now  In  this  place  and  now  In  that, 
in  the  realm  of  nature  and  in  the  healing  of  all 
manner  of  diseases ;  that  He  walked  on  the  swell¬ 
ing  sea ;  that  He  calmed  the  storm  with  a  word, 
and  raised  the  dead  with  a  command;  that  He 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  gathered  uncount¬ 
ed  multitudes  to  hear  His  gracious  words ;  that 
He  fed  these  multitudes  with  a  miraculous  prod¬ 
uct  of  bread;  that  He  so  faithfully  rebuked  the 

•  Tboogfatfl  on  the  Hoi;  Gospels :  How  they  came  to  be  In 
Manner  and  rorm  as  they  are.  By  Francis  W.  Cpham, 
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self-righteousness  of  the  rulers  of  the  people  as 
to  incur  their  profound  hatred,  which  pursued 
Him  to  the  bitter  death ;  that  He  yielded  himself 
to  their  malice  with  a  meekness  that  was  nothing 
less  than  divine,  and  died  the  sublimest  and  no¬ 
blest  death  ever  recorded  among  men;  that  He 
was  buried  with  affectionate  care,  and  His  tomb 
watched  night  and  day  with  the  utmost  vigilance ; 
and  that  He  rose  from  the  dead,  showed  Himself 
to  His  Disciples  for  forty  days,  and  then  rose  in 
their  very  sight  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  into 
Heaven— these  things,  if  true,  showed  Him  none 
other  than  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Israel, 
These  things  His  followers  faithfully  recorded, 
and  then  their  work  was  done.  It  was  of  no  mo¬ 
ment  in  what  precise  order  these  facts  occurred ; 
the  reality  of  them  proved  the  superhuman  ori¬ 
gin  and  the  divine  power  and  glory  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  ;  and  these  things  they  solemnly  proclaimed 
and  attested  to  the  world. 

This  view  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  entirely  original  with 
Prof.  Upham,  and  it  is  a  highly  significant  and 
fruitful  view.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  how 
readily  it  disposes  of  the  whole  body  of  objec¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  irregular  form  of  the  sacred 
narratives,  and  how  effectually  it  reclaims  the  un¬ 
fortunate  concessions  by  which  so  many  recent 
critics,  even  when  friendly,  have  impaired  the 
strength  of  the  evangelical  defences.  The  Gos¬ 
pels  are,  on  this  theory  of  their  design,  precisely 
what  we  might  have  expected  them  to  bo — selec¬ 
tions  from  the  facts  of  Christ’s  life,  which  prove 
Him  to  be  a  Divine  Saviour,  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  and  they  are  given  in  all  their  force  and 
completeness  as  arguments  of  His  Supreme  God¬ 
head.  Before  a  conception  so  clear  and  definite, 
and  so  far-reaching,  as  this,  all  the  common  infi¬ 
del  objections  disappear;  they  require  no  further 
answer.  To  every  inquiry  why  we  have  not  more 
of  Christ’s  life,  and  why  not  in  better  order,  it  is 
enough  to  reply  that  these  are  the  great  facts, 
and  that  in  whatever  order,  they  prove  the  great 
point  that  Jesus  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  world ; 
and  this  point  gained,  all  else  that  might  have 
been  given  us  is  of  little  consequence.  To  every 
demand  for  more  facts,  or  for  a  more  systematic 
distribution  of  them,  we  find  an  answer  in  the 
words  of  the  greatest  of  the  Evangelists :  “And 
many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence 
of  His  Disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this 
Book.  But  these  are  written  that  ye  might  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  His 
Name.” 

Starting  from  this  point,  our  author  traces  the 
conception  in  its  bearing  on  the  plans  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  apostolic  body.  They  were  to  give 
the  main  and  effectual  testimony  on  which  faith 
should  rest,  in  respect  to  the  perfect  character  and 
the  divine  glory  of  Christ.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  there  must  have  been  some  concert  among 
them  as  to  the  facts  which  the  testimony  should 
embrace,  and  the  form  in  which  it  should  bo  given 
to  the  world.  They  must  agree  upon  a  narrative 
including  substantially  the  facts  of  the  Saviour’s 
life  of  mercy  and  benevolence,  and  the  heavenly 
sanction  given  to  it  by  His  miraculous  works. 
They  were  to  do  this  for  other  generations  through 
the  ages  of  history.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
a  written  Gospel — a  recorded  testimony  of  the 
Twelve.  Some  one  must  record  this  testimony, 
and  St.  John  was  selected,  together  with  Peter,  as 
having  been  more  intimate  and  familiar  with  our 
Lord  and  His  whole  ministry  than  almost  any  of  the 
others.  The  latter,  distrusting  his  own  capacity  for 
such  labor,  probably  named  Matthew ;  though  why 
Matthew  should  have  been  chosen  as  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  work.  Dr.  Upham  does  not  see.  The 
reason  is,  however,  we  must  think,  quite  intelligi¬ 
ble  :  Matthew  was  a  writer,  familiar  with  making 
reports,  and  in  the  habit  of  writing;  the  otherp 
were  fishermen,  able  Indeed  to  read  and  write,  but 
accustomed  to  handle  the  oar  rather  than  the  pen. 
Surely  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  assigning 
the  work,  first,  to  the  only  one  of  their  number  to 
whom  writing  was  not  a  strange  and  unfamiliar 
employment,  and  the  preparation  of  a  book  a  for¬ 
midable  task.  The  wisdom  of  this  selection  is 
seen  in  the  result:  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  was 
written  almost  immediately.  The  fact  that  no 
great  delay  took  place  in  its  preparation,  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  while 
its  author  may  not  have  been  a  great  popular 
preacher,  he  was  ready  with  his  pen ;  and  almost 
as  soon  as  the  apostolic  testimony  shaped  itself 
into  form,  he  recorded  what  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  to  deliver. 

Prof.  Upham  gathers  with  reverent  care  the  in¬ 
timations  of  the  early  Christian  writers  about  the 
authorship  and  preparation  of  the  sacred  narra¬ 
tives.  St.  Peter  is  alleged  to  have  prepared  his 
history  through  the  intervention  of  St.  Mark, 
whose  name  it  bears.  This  report  of  Jerome  is 
natural  enough  for  one  who  was  a  vigorous  and 
decided  man  of  action  and  avowal,  ready  on  the 
instant  to  answer  an  inquiry  or  to  strike  with 
the  sword,  but  no  writer;  not  such  at  least  till 
years  of  public  preaching  and  intercourse  with  the 
Churches  had  developed  his  power  of  formal 
thinking.  He  found,  therefore,  an  assistant  to 
whom  the  labor  could  be  committed  whiie  the 
Apostle  himself  communicated  the  facts,  and 
guaranteed  to  the  world  the  correctness  of  the 
representation.  In  accordance  wdth  this  historic 
testimony  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  second 
Gospel,  we  find  Mark’s  narrative  of  Peter’s  sinful 
denial  of  his  Master,  more  fuli  and  compiete  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  Evangelists.  St.  Luke’s 
narrative  is  again  fundamental  iy  the  story  of  the 
oral  Gospel  of  the  Twelve,  modified  by  his  own  dii- 
igent  and  specific  inquiries,  and  by  the  later  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  while  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  is  the  iong  deferred  work  of  its  author,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  later  age  and  amid  surroundings  which 
modified  in  important  respects  the  obligations 
that  had  been  imposed  on  the  earlier  writers. 

These  general  views  Prof.  Upham  brings  out 
with  great  distinctness  of  thought  and  great  ear¬ 
nestness  of  conviction.  He  has  pondered  very 
deeply  the  controlling  circumstances  amid  which 
the  Gospels  were  written,  and  gained  a  vividness 
of  conception  that  imparts  to  his  work  an  air  of 
great  sincerity,  and  in  some  important  respects, 
of  much  probability.  His  book  is  admirabie  as  an 
example  of  faithful  study  of  the  Word  of  God, 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  underlying 
facts.  Sometimes  indeed  his  active  imagination 
and  his  power  of  suggestion  may  seem  to  some  to 
carry  him  aside  from  the  path  of  plain,  barren 
fact.  But  even  the  suggestions  are  fruitful,  and 
the  picture  vivid ;  and  the  mind  is  kindled  to  an 
active  exercise  of  its  own  powers,  in  judging  of 
the  use  that  the  author  has  made  of  his. 

As  an  iiiustratiou  of  Prof.  Upham’s  method  of 
minute  and  carefui  study  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
may  refer  to  his  own  account  of  his  alieged  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  true  date  of  St.  Matthew’s  Qospei. 
He  had  acquired  in  his  classicai  reading  of  Cicero 
and  others,  a  minute  knowiedge  of  the  characters 
and  modes  of  iife  current  in  those  classicai  com¬ 
munities.  He  could  sympathize  with  them,  and 
understand  their  modes  of  life  and  habits  of  ac¬ 
tion  thoroughly.  But  he  found  It  difficult  to  gain 
any  similar  realization  of  the  eariy  Christian  ages. 
To  remedy  this  deficiency  of  knowledge,  he  under¬ 
took  a  more  careful  study  of  the  Gospels.  He 
wrote  down  In  a  list  the  name  of  each  person  men¬ 
tioned — how  often  and  when  he  appeared  in  view, 
what  he  did,  etc.,  that  he  might  associate  each 
with  his  place,  his  history,  and  his  character,  and 
so  familiarize  his  mind  with  the  Gospel  story. 
On  carrying  out  this  plan,  he  soon  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  St.  Matthew  has  for  some  reason  a  habit 
of  not  mentioning  specificaliy  the  places  and  the 
persons  to  whom  his  narrative  refers.  Ho  is  silent 
and  reticent,  and  gives  few  names  of  the  localities 


and  people.  This  was  not  from  inattention,  for  he 
must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  up  minute 
and  specific  reports,  and  knew  the  importance  of 
accurate  and  detailed  statement.  Neither  oould  it 
have  been  due  to  ignorance  of  the  facts,  for  the 
names  thus  omitted  have  been  given  to  us  by  John, 
aud  prove  to  be  those  of  persons  well  known  to  all 
the  Apostles.  It  must  then  have  been  through  de¬ 
sign  that  the  persons  were  not  identified.  One  of 
these  persons  was  Lazarus ;  another  was  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  herself.  The  only  reason  conceivable 
for  a  studied  omission  to  name  and  identify  such 
persons  as  these,  is  that  they  were  peculiarly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Jews,  who  finding  that  the  sect  was 
increasing  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  in  the 
boldness  with  which  they  proclaimed  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Temple  service,  broke 
out  into  fury  against  Stephen,  and  originated  a 
wide  and  general  persecution.  A  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  facts  of  this  persecution,  by  which, 
though  many  of  their  followers  were  cast  into 
prison,  not  one  of  the  Apostles  was  arrested, 
shows  that  it  was  perhaps  less  a  general  persecu¬ 
tion  of  believers  as  such,  than  an  inquisition  and 
search  for  obnoxious  persons,  such  as  the  two 
named.  They  had  upheld  the  claims  of  Christ 
during  His  life,  and  so  shared  the  guilt  for  which 
Jesus  had  been  ^tried  and  executed.  It  was  not 
sate,  therefore,  for  the  earliest  of  the  Evangelists 
to  name  distinctly  the  persons  who  were  the  pecu¬ 
liar  objects  of  Jewish  hostility;  and  hence  their 
names  and  residences  were  left  in  designed  obscu¬ 
rity.  This  ingenious  course  of  reasoning  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  great  minuteneness  of  research. 
Every  circumstance  bearing  on  the  condition  of 
the  Church  during  the  period  referred  to,  is  exam¬ 
ined,  and  a  strong  case  is_made  out  for  the  view 
advocated. 

As  a  result  of  this  minute  inquiry,  it  follows 
that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  published  at  an 
early  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  persecu¬ 
tion — probably  that  “which  arose  about  Stephen.” 
This  affords  us  a  ground  for  determining  the  date 
of  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  only  ground  for 
such  a  determination.  No  other  writer  has  ever 
attempted  to  assign  its  specific  date,  and  Prof. 
Upham  has  achieved  what  may  well  be  deemed  a 
most  important  result.  Nothing  which  critical 
study  could  accomplish  could  be  mors  significant 
or  more  weighty  than  this.  In  the  present  state 
of  criticism,  with  the  strong  and  general  tendency 
to  refer  the  Gospels  to  a  late  and  a  legendary  ori¬ 
gin,  any  discovery  of  clear  indications  of  the  date 
of  one  of  the  Gospels  were  of  deeper  interest  and 
greater  value  than  the  deciphering  of  all  the  hie¬ 
roglyphics  of  Egypt.  Such  a  discovery  Prof.  Up¬ 
ham  claims  to  have  made;  and  he  sustains  the 
position  with  such  an  amount  of  forcible  reason¬ 
ing,  and  minute  and  careful  study,  that  his  claim 
is  deserving  of  the  most  respectful  consideration. 
Opposing  argument  there  is  little.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  his  view  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  traditional 
beliefs  of  the  Church,  and  with  all  the  general 
probabilities  of  the  case.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  to  have  shown  probable  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  first  Gospel  contains  the  general 
testimony  of  the  Apostles  to  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  history,  and  was  written  or  revised  at 
a  date  not  more  than  seven  years  after  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  may  well  be  a  matter  of  profound  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  enthusiastic  scholar  who  has  accom¬ 
plished  it. 

The  same  minute  research  is  bestowed  by  the 
author  upon  the  other  Gospels,  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  any  indications  which  may  throw 
light  upon  their  authorship,  or  account  for  their 
peculiarities  of  form.  The  work  of  each  is  scan¬ 
ned,  and  some  Important  characteristics  unfailing¬ 
ly  come  to  view.  We  may  quote  a  passage  from 
p.  300,  that  illustrates  the  patient  and  careful  study 
which  was  given  to  the  several  Goi^els,  fol¬ 
lows:  ^ 

“  ‘  Lo  ’  and  ‘  Behold  ’  are  St.  Matthew’s  charac¬ 
teristic  words.  They  come  in  some  thirty  times, 
and  (with  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  simple 
connective  then)  have  rightly  been  thought  to 
show  the  hand  of  an  unpractised  writer,  whose 
artless,  childlike  ways  are  not  like  those  of  rheto¬ 
ricians.  Yet  there  is  another  side  to  this.  Those 
words  are  the  signs  of  the  one  who  in  the  converse 
of  the  Disciples  with  the  Lord,  never  said  a  word, 
yet  was  so  rapt  a  listener  that  when  it  came  to 
the  writing  out  of  what  the  Lord  had  said,  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  turned  to  him.  For  St.  Matthew  caught  up 
his  use  bf  those  words  from  his  Master’s  lips,  ‘  O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,’  'Behold,'  etc.,  and  ‘  Lo,  I 
am  with  you  alwaj’S.’  And  as  the  quickness  of  St. 
Peter’s  will  is  felt  in  his  characteristic  word 
straightway,  so  the  peculiarity  of  St.  Matthew’s 
nature  is  felt  in  his  characteristic  words.  For 
wisdom  is  the  child  of  awe  and  wonder.  The  soul 
that  is  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  unseen  and  eternal, 
is  ever  crying  ‘  Lo,’  and  ‘  Behold,’  as  it  everywhere 
marks  in  the  visible  things  in  time  the  passing 
signs  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  on  looking  into  St.  Matthew’s  use  of  his 
characteristic  words,  we  see  that  usually  they  ei¬ 
ther  mark  a  train  of  events :  ‘  Behold,  there  came 
wise  men  from  the  East  ’ ;  or  else  they  call  upon 
the  soul  rather  than  the  senses :  ‘  Behold,  certain 
Pharisees  said  within  themselves,  this  man  that 
sheweth.’  ” 

.  .  .  “  With  St.  Peter  things  move  fast.  His 
characteristic  word  is  straightway ;  it  comes  in 
some  forty  times  or  more.  St.  Peter  is  fond  of 
diminutives ;  he  talks  of  the  little  fishes,  the  lit¬ 
tle  dogs  that  eat  the  crumbs,  the  little  maid,  and 
even  of  a  little  ear.”  .  .  . 

St.  Peter  has  many  fine  descriptive  touches,  as 
that  “Jesus,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day, 
went  out  into  a  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed.” 
Sometimes  his  words  very  naturally  tell  more 
than  they  say :  “All  the  city  was  gathered  togeth¬ 
er  at  the  door”;  and  again:  “It  was  noised 
abroad  that  He  was  in  the  house,  and  straightway 
many  were  gathered  together,  insomuch  that  there 
was  no  room  to  receive  them,  no,  not  so  much  as 
about  the  door,"  What  door  ?  What  house  ?  It 
was  Peter’s  own  door,  it  was  Peter’s  own  house ; 
that  house  in  which  the  Master  took  his  wife’s 
mother  by  the  hand  and  lifted  her  up,  and  the  fe¬ 
ver  left  her,  and  she  ministered  unto  them.”  The 
tracing  of  character  and  habit  of  mind  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  writers  of  the  Gospel,  in  these  minute  and 
almost  microscopic  details,  shows  what  a  fine  ob¬ 
servation  and  a  faithful  study  Prof.  Upham  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  sacred  books.  And  the  pointing 
out  of  such  characteristic  features  in  the  several 
writings,  marks  each  as  the  work  of  a  single  hand, 
and  not  a  patchwork  of  legends.  Each  has  the 
stylo  and  manner  of  an  individual  writer,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  inodes  of  expression  of  a  definite  per¬ 
sonal  author. 

Many  minute  details  of  this  kind,  the  patient 
and  penetrating  criticism  of  Prof.  Upham  brings 
to  view.  Thus  he  discusses  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel,  noting  that  only  twelve  were  common  to 
the  first  three,  and  shows  that  they  were  perhaps 
the  ones  most  typically  representing  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  from  the  leprosy  and  the  death  of  sin. 
Others  are  mentioned  by  individual  Evangelists, 
generally  for  some  characteristic  reason.  All  the 
three  mention  the  wounding  of  the  High  Priest’s 
servant  in  the  garden ;  Luke  alone  relates  the 
healing  of  the  wound ;  that  was  a  surgical  miracle, 
and  St.  Luke  was  a  doctor.  So  the  miracle  refer¬ 
red  to  by  Matthew,  but  not  distinctly  narrated  by 
any  of  the  writers,  of  the  miraculous  furnishing  of 
a  coin  by  a  fish,  for  payment  of  a  tax,  was  wrought 
through  the  agency  of  Peter,  and  Peter  was  a  fish¬ 
erman  ;  but  is  mentioned  only  by  Matthew,  who 
was  a  tax-gatherer. 

But  we  cannot  follow  Prof.  Upham  further.  He 
pursues  his  careful  research  into  the  several  Gos¬ 
pels,  with  a  constant  discovery  of  minute  inci¬ 
dents  which  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  wri¬ 
ters,  and  confirm  the  traditional  accounts  of  their 


authorship.  Even  when  the  results  of  this  in¬ 
genious  criticism  are  doubtful,  the  studies  are 
useful  and  valuable  as  examples  of  practical 
modes  of  studying  the  Scriptures ;  while  the  sug¬ 
gestive  force  of  many  of  the  author’s  conclusions 
stirs  up  the  mind  to  emulate  and  to  imitate  his 
efforts.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  will,  we  are  sure, 
find  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  search  into  the  sa¬ 
cred  books  with  similar  discrimination,  as  well  as 
to  ponder  the  significant  conclusions  which  the 
author  ingeniously  derives  and  faithfully  applies  to 
the  support  of  the  Scriptures.  He  has,  by  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  well-studied  volume,  laid  the 
Church  under  an  obligation  which  nothing  short 
of  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  his  labors 
can  repay;  and  which,  upon  such  consideration, 
may  well  prove  of  the  highest  value. 


WE-QUE-TON-SING. 

By  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey. 

This  article  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Chinese 
question,  though  the  title  seems  to  give  a  hint  in 
that  direction.  We-que^ton-sing  is  an  Indian 
name  that  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and 
has  been  appropriated  to  one  of  the  Summer  re¬ 
sorts  that  have  grown  up  around  Little  Traverse 
Bay.  This  is  the  fourth  season  that  we  have 
found,  in  our  tent,  under  the  shelter  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  white  birches  and  picturesque  hemlocks,  the 
ideal  place  for  a  minister’s  vacation.  Some  other 
tired  workers  may  thank  me  another  season  for 
this  information.  It  may  help  them  to  settle  the 
question  where  they  shall  find  needed  rest  for 
themselves  and  families. 

Before  us  lies  the  Little  Traverse  Bay,  which 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Doren  says  in  beauty  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  famous  Bay  of  Naples,  with  Vesuvius 
thrown  in.  Behind  us  lies  the  interminable  for¬ 
ests,  penetrated  by  roads,  and  notched  by  the 
clearings  of  the  homesteaders,  and  dotted  with 
lakes  that  are  famous  for  their  fishing. 

Four  miles  across  the  bay,  Petoskey,  sitting  far 
up  on  the  hillside,  is  often  glorified  by  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Bay  View  and  Harbor  Point,  a 
little  nearer,  at  night  wink  at  us  in  a  neighborly 
sort  of  way  with  their  many  twinkling  lights. 
“  We-que-ton-sing  ”  is  the  Indian  name  for  the 
harbor,  which  is  made  by  a  point  running  out  a 
mile  into  the  bay.  It  means  the  little  bay  within 
the  larger  one.  A  good  brother,  the  genial  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Kalamazoo,  happily  described 
the  name  and  place  in  a  few  graceful  lines : 

"  ’Twas  ‘  We-que-ton-8lng,’  when  the  red  man’s  tongue. 
Long  years  ago.  Its  sylvan  beauty  sung; 

And  we,  successors  to  the  wood  and  wave, 

Bepeat  the  word,  and  while  we  lounge  or  lave. 

Thank  some  old  minstrel  of  the  fated  race. 

For  its  rare  euphony  and  rustic  grace ; 

Its  sweet  suggestiveness  of  all  that's  best 
In  calm  retirement  aud  refreshing  rest; 

A  welcome  shelter  ’noath  the  looming  lee. 

Land-locked  and  safe  against  the  threatening  sua, 

Thit  little  one  within  the  broader  bay 

(Such  Is  the  meaning,  as  the  w<se  ones  say) : 

Aud  this  to  us,  who  here  our  sails  have  furled. 

Is  ‘  We-que-ton-Blng  ’  In  the  wide  wide  world.” 

No  wonder  brother  Hunting’s  poetic  fancies 
were  stirred  by  the  name.  There  are  varied 
scenes  and  bits  of  beauty  enough  to  inspire  an  ar¬ 
tist’s  pencil,  and  fill  his  sketch-book  with  sugges¬ 
tive  memories. 

This  is  a  paradise  for  the  children.  What  good 
times  they  have  around  the  shore,  boating,  bath¬ 
ing,  and  hunting  for  agates  and  pretty  stones. 
Although  so  many  have  been  here,  yet  not  the 
least  accident  to  one  of  them  has  saddened  any 
hearts.  The  woods  are  full  of  treasures ;  berries 
and  mosses  and  ferns  and  flowers,  and  the  curious 
Indian  pipe  and  pitcher  plant. 

How  do  we  manage  to  pass  the  time,  do  you 
ask  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  a  hard  place  to 
road  much  in,  or  to  write  letters.  The  air  is  cooi 
and  bracing.  The  dining  tables  receive  univer¬ 
sally  prompt  attention.  The  portly  colored  cook 
thinks  we  have  amazing  appetites,  but  announces 
that  she  wont  ]^ork  herself  to  a  string  to  flli  us 
up.  It  is  comfort  enough  for  a  tired  worker,  at 
first,  to  sit  on  the  shore  and  look  out  over  the 
unread  book  at  the  enticing  changing  beauty  of 
the  bay.  It  is  comfort  enough  to  lie  in  a  ham¬ 
mock,  and  look  up  at  the  delicate  tracery  which 
the  hemlocks  embroider  against  the  sky,  and 
breathe  in  with  the  pure  air  fresh  vitality  into  the 
blood,  that  shall  fit  nerve  and  brain  for  better 
work.  It  is  comfort  enough  to  some,  when  they 
have  fairly  earned  a  vacation  by  honorable  toil,  to 
keep  still  for  awhile,  and  then  to  work  off  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  vitality  in  boating,  fishing,  or  excur¬ 
sions  of  various  kinds.  Then,  too,  there  have 
been  such  delightful  prayer-meetings  and  Sabbath 
services. 

But  I  must  not  weary  you.  To-night  our  sails 
are  furled  in  this  restful  haven ;  to-morrow  we 
must  weigh  anchor  again,  and  take  up  our  share 
of  the  world’s  work,  and  meet  its  storms ;  but  as 
we  go,  muscle  and  nerve  and  brain  and  heart  re¬ 
turn  thanks  for  We-que-ton-sing. 


“WHY  DON’T  THE  PASTOR  COME  1 

The  more  faithful  a  pastor  is,  and  the  more 
fit  by  his  very  sensitiveness  to  be  a  good  pas¬ 
tor,  the  more  he  is  pained  by  the  unnecessary 
complaints  of  his  people.  One  form  of  this 
annoyance  is  the  complaint  of  sick  people  that 
the  pastor  does  not  visit  them.  The  invalid 
who  is  a  member  of  a  church  ought  to  know 
that  he  has  no  friend  in  the  world  more  ready 
to  come  to  see  him  than  the  pastor.  He  ought 
to  be  the  parishioner  of  a  pastor  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  to  be  the  most  desirable  man  for  the 
sick  man  to  see  ;  and  yet,  through  all  the  large 
churches  people  sicken,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
cover,  and  then  go  sulking  through  the  church 
six  months,  until  at  last  it  is  discovered  that 
the  ground  of  their  grumbling  is  that  the  pas¬ 
tor  had  not  visited  them  when  they  were  sick. 
It  is  this  senseless  demand  of  omniscience 
which  is  so  intolerable. 

This  naturally  brings  up  the  question,  whe¬ 
ther  the  pastor  ought  to  go  to  see  sick  people 
until  he  is  sent  for.  What  right  has  a  whole 
congregation  to  suppose  that  the  pastor  knows 
of  sickness  when  no  human  being  ever  presum¬ 
ed  upon  the  physician’s  having  that  knowl¬ 
edge?  It  would  be  less  unreasonable  to  make 
this  latter  supposition.  A  physician  passing 
amongst  the  families  in  which  he  has  patients 
might  begin  to  suspect  from  some  bodily  ap¬ 
pearance  that  sickness  would  shortly  ensue, 
and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  go  around 
in  due  time  to  see  if  the  suspected  person  were 
really  sick.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  the  pastor,  a 
man  engaged  in  quite  different  studies,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  able,  from  looking  over  liis  con¬ 
gregation  on  Sunday,  to  believe  that  Mr.  A.  will 
be  sick  on  Monday,  Mrs.  B.  will  be  ill  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Mr.  C.  will  sprain  his  ankle  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Mrs.  D.’s  child  will  have  the  measles  on 
Thursday,  and  so  on  through  the  week.  The 
physician,  whose  business  it  is  especially  to 
look  after  sick  folk,  never  goes  till  he  is  sent 
for,  even  if  he  knows  there  is  sickness  ;  but 
the  minister  is  expected  to  come  without  being 
sent  for,  and  to  be  able  to  tell  that  there  is 
sickness  without  any  information. 

This  subject  leads  us  to  the  general  observa¬ 
tion  that  there  seems  to  us  to  be  something 
wrong  in  our  modern  church-life,  or  at  least 
that  there  is  some  defect  that  ought  to  be  rem¬ 
edied.  So  many  people  join  the  church  who 
have  to  be  nursed  and  dawdled  all  their  lives 
to  keep  them  in  the  church,  whereas  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  church  ought  not  to  hang  on  its  skirts 
as  the  stragglers  of  an  army,  but  ought  to  be 
incorporated  into  its  companies  and  regiments, 
in  order  to  give  efficiency  to  the  sacramental 
host. 

Perhaps  each  church  needs  three  bishops  :  a 
pastor  bishop,  an  evangelist  bishop,  and  a 
teacher  bishop-nme  to  take  care  of  those  who 
are  already  enrolled  in  the  church,  to  keep 
them  toned  up  and  drilled  ;  another  to  go  out, 
leading  forth  as  many  of  the  church  as  he  can, 
to  bring  in  those  who  are  outside,  beating  up 
recruits  and  training  them  for  the  service  ;  and 
a  third  to  preach  to  those  inside  and  outside 
the  church,  giving  his  whole  time  to  that  one 
work.  As  it  is  now,  these  three  functions  are 
expected  to  be  discharged  by  one  man.  Who¬ 
ever  that  man  is,  and  however  large  his  capa¬ 
bilities  of  discharging  duties  in  these  three  de¬ 
partments,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  will  excel 


in  one.  A  man  who  devotes  himself  to  person¬ 
al  care  of  hundreds  of  members  of  a  church 
will  have  little  time  to  go  out  amongst  men  of 
the  world  and  endeavor  to  bring  them  into  the 
Church  of  God.  He  who  devotes  his  whole 
week  to  this  latter  employment  can  have  little 
time  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit ;  and  he  who 
does,  or  undertakes  to  do,  all  three,  cannot 
hope  to  do  any  of  them  quite  as  well.  Hence 
the  disappointment.  It  is  as  if  a  man  under¬ 
took  to  practice  medicine  and  law  and  edit  a 
daily  paper.  That  is  just  what  is  often  ex¬ 
pected  of  pastors  in  the  large  churches  of  our 
cities.— Rev.  C.  F.  Deems,  D.D. 


Clir  BeU0$otts  tresis. 

The  Independent  holds  that  the  average 
American  Church  congregation  is  Christian 
and  orthodox,  and  not  skeptical  or  even  infi¬ 
del,  as  intelligent  foreigners  might  readily  in¬ 
fer  from  the  tenor  of  some  sermons.  It  is  well 
for  the  minister  to  presume  upon  the  good  re¬ 
ceptive  interest  of  those  who  come  to  hear  him, 
and  dispense  to  them  bread  rather  than  bril¬ 
liants  of  any  sort : 

The  larger  proportion  of  those  who  attend 
church  are  Christians  by  profession,  and  of 
those  who  are  not  Christians  only  here  and 
there  one  can  be  ranked  among  infidels. 
These  regular  church  attendants  surely  do  not 
need  to  have  the  ministry  continually  hammer¬ 
ing  at  infidelity,  either  by  denunciation  or  dis¬ 
proof,  or  continually  proving  the  Bible  to  be  of 
divine  authority,  as  if  this  point  were  in  debate 
with  them.  That  infidelity  is  false  and  the  Bi¬ 
ble  true  is  their  settled  conviction,  no  matter 
whether  they  can,  after  the  methods  of  a  schol¬ 
ar,  give  the  reasons  for  this  conviction  or  not. 
What  they  want  and  what  will  do  them  most 
good  is  the  truth  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible, 
clearly  stated,  earnestly  and  affectionately 
presented,  and  urgently  applied  as  a  matter  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance.  This 
truth  they  do  not*theoretically  dispute,  and  to 
deal  with  them  as  if  they  did,  is  simply  to 
waste  time  and  power,  to  no  practical  end. 

To  preach  about  Christianity  is  one  thing, 
and  to  preach  Christianity  itself  in  its  vital 
substance,  in  what  it  is  and  in  what  it  offers  to 
men  and  requires  of  them  as  the  condition  of 
its  benefits,  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  the 
latter  kind  of  preaching,  rather  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  that  best  comports  with  the  ends  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  pulpit  discourse.  Such  a  discourse 
is  not  a  literary  essay,  but  rather  a  short 
speech,  addressed  by  a  living  voice  to  living 
human  ears,  and  aiming  at  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  hearer.  It  is  mind  directly  working 
upon  mind,  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
struction,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  persua¬ 
sion.  There  is  an  ample  opportunity  in  the 
contents  and  framework  of  the  speech,  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  in  the  orderly  array  of 
thought  for  the  exercise  of  the  very  highest 
abilities.  Argument  and  eloquence  here  have 
a  full  field  for  doing  their  very  utmost.  It  is 
no  child’s  play  to  make  and  preach  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  sermon.  He  who  so  does  it  as  to 
wake  up  torpid  and  indifferent  minds,  and 
make  his  hearers  see  and  feel  the  power  and 
importance  of  the  truth  he  preaches,  and  lead 
them  to  act  upon  that  truth,  is  the  man  who 
preaches  Christ  and  His  cross  to  practical  ef¬ 
fect.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  spends  the 
most  of  his  time  in  discussing  side  questions, 
answering  objections,  and  stating  and  refuting 
the  various  schemes  of  infidelity,  may  per¬ 
haps  make  a  parade  of  learning  ;  but  he  will 
throw  away  nearly  all  the  useful  power  of  the 
pulpit,  and  may  create  in  his  audience  far  more 
difficulties  than  he  removed.  He  misunder¬ 
stands  and  misapplies  the  very  idea  of  a  pulpit 
discourse.  _ 

The  Methodist  flies  an  arrow  at  one  of  the 
many  follies  of  the  day  : 

A  convention  of  the  labor  party  last  week 
gave  three  rousiog  cheers  for  Arabi  Pasha. 
Probably  they  did  Ifet  know  any  better.  If 
labor  has  any  enemy  in  the  world,  it  is  the 
Egyptian  ruffian  who  has  ruined  thousands  of 
honest  fellaheen  and  forced  them  in  their  pov- 
erty|to  serve  in  his  trenches  and  camps.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  convention  have  heard  of  some  hold¬ 
ers  of  Egyptian  bonds,  and  that  Arabi  was 
“furninst  the  bondholders.”  That  is  true,  but 
solely  because,  as  a  highwayman,  he  wanted 
the  money  himself.  No  doubt  the  bondholders 
have  a  grievance  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  never 
would  have  taken  up  that  grievance.  He  has 
sent  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  Egypt  to  disarm  a 
highway  robber,  who  had  killed  or  driven  away 
all  the  Europeans  on  whose  enterprise  the  la¬ 
borers  in  Egypt  depended.  Probably  that  la¬ 
bor  convention  would  not  cheer  a  scoundrel 
who  should  burn,  say  all  the  mills  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Pennsylvania  ;  but  they  did  just 
as  foolish  a  thing  when  they  cheered  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  rebel. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  gives  some  partic¬ 
ulars  relative  to  the  growth  of  the  leading  de¬ 
nominations  in  Philadelphia.  There,  as  here, 
one  or  more  of  the  daily  papers  have  taken  up 
the  subject,  and  we  gather  that  they  have  fig¬ 
ured  out  there,  as  here,  an  especially  good 
showing  for  the  Episcopal  Church.  But  the 
facts  as  given  by  our  Church  contemporary  do 
not  point  in  that  direction,  as  will  be  seen  : 

In  1872,  the  writer  of  this  was  appointed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Ministerial  Association  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  Ter-Centenary  Celebration  a 
“  Sketch  of  Presbyterianism  in  Philadelphia.” 
In  his  desire  then  to  get  a  complete  statement 
of  the  evangelical  churches,  he  examined  the 
journal  of  the  latest  Episcopal  Convention,  and 
eliminating  the  country  churches,  he  found  the 
number  of  communicants  in  the  city  was  then 
16,936.  The  net  growth  in  the  decade,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  5,743. 

Our  Presbyterian  communicants  in  the  city 
this  year  number  26,953.  In  1872  they  were 
19,365.  The  net  growth,  therefore,  is  7,588. 

So  that,  absolutely  and  proportionately,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  official  figures,  the  Presbyterian 
gain  has  been  decidedly  ahead  of  the  Episcopal. 
There  are  now  4,274  more  Presbyterian  than 
Episcopalian  communicants  in  the  city ;  the 
net  increase  of  the  former  (7,588)  over  the  lat¬ 
ter  (5,743)  in  the  decade  has  been  1,845,  and 
while  the  increase  of  the  latter  has  been  less 
than  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  its 
communicants  in  1872,  the  former  has  been 
more  than  twenty-eight  per  cent,  on  our  num¬ 
ber  in  1872. 

The  article  on  the  Methodist  Church,  in  The 
Ledger  series  to  w  hich  we  have  referred,  gives 
the  statistics  of  all  the  Methodist  churches  in 
the  city  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference  of 
last  March.  The  total  of  communicants  in 
eighty  churches  and  missions  is  22,747.  Ten 
years  ago  the  number  was  18,976.  The  in¬ 
crease,  therefore,  is  3,771,  considerably  less 
than  the  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian,  and 
about  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  Methodist  force 
at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

Thus  it  has  been  persistently  through  the 
whole  of  this  century.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  Ter-Centennial  paper,  the  writer  went  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  the  earliest  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  different  denominations.  In  1807 
(three-quarters  of  a  century  ago)  the  official 
reports  of  the  Presbyterian  communicants  ag¬ 
gregated  746,  and  of  the  Methodists  2,170. 
'The  Episcopalian  could  not  be  found.  The 
writer  of  The  Ledger  article,  speaking  of  the 
period  1695-1823,  says : 

Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  statistical  reports,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  anything  very  accurate  as  to  the  total 
number  of  members  in  the  first  era.  The  largest 
churches  (there  were  six  in  the  city)  then  averaged 
from  200  to  300  communicants,  and  in  this  proportion 
the  four  or  five  churches  must  have  embraced  from 
1,000  to  1,600  members,  say  about  the  year  1815. 

In  another  connection  in  the  same  article  it 
is  stated  that  in  1812  Christ  Church  alone  had 
309  communicants,  and  St.  Paul’s  176.  It  is 
quite  manifest  that  in  1807  the  total  number 
could  not  have  been  much  less  than  1,000 ;  cer¬ 
tainly  was  larger  than  the  Presbyterian  746. 

But  this  year  the  figures  are :  Presbyterian, 
26,953  ;  Methodist,  22,747  ;  Episcopalian,  22,679. 
The  Presbyterians,  some  decades  ago,  hail  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  third  to  the  first  position  ; 
have  kept  there  ;  and  arc  keeping  there  more 


and  more  decidedly.  The  Methodists  are  sec¬ 
ond,  but  are  being  rapidly  approached,  and 
bid  fair  to  be  shortly  passed,  by  the  Episco¬ 
palians.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  Episcopali¬ 
ans  have  gained  largely  upon  the  Methodists. 

We  may  add  that  the  figures  we  have  given 
do  not  present  the  whole  Presbyterian  strength 
of  the  city.  We  have  not  at  hand  the  statistics 
for  this  year  of  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  or  Reformed  faith— the  United, 
the  Covenanters,  the  Dutch,  and  German.  But 
two  years  ago,  just  as  our  Council  was  meet¬ 
ing,  we  did  gather  them.  In  that  year  they 
numbered  more  than  13,000  communicants. 
They  are  not  less  now.  Add  them  to  the  27,000 
of  our  branch  and  we  have  over  40,000  com¬ 
municants  ;  and  we  think  that  means  a  Presby¬ 
terian  population  of  about  200,()00. 


The  Christian  Union  glances  at  what  is  no¬ 
thing  more  nor  less  than  a  political  movement 
out  in  Ohio.  As  yet  it  is  a  small  affair.  But 
it  may  wax,  and  in  any  case  is  worth  watching : 

The  “Catholic  Mirror”  of  Baltimore  an¬ 
nounces  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  of  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  the  po¬ 
litical  objects  of  which  are  “  to  support  honest 
and  just  measures  for  the  general  good  of  the 
public,  and  honest  and  competent  men  for  office 
regardless  of  their  religious  belief  or  opinions, 
and  to  oppose  men  who  deny  to  their  Catholic 
fellow-citizens  equal  rights  and  liberty  before 
the  law.”  This  is  a  very  innocent  and  even 
praiseworthy  object ;  that  which  is  dangerous 
in  this  organization  appears  in  the  condition  of 
membership.  No  one  can  become  a  member 
of  this  organization  except  “he  acknowledge 
implicit  obedience  in  spiritual  affairs  to  the 
constituted  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  dio¬ 
cese.”  The  Creed  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  which  is 
recognized  as  an  authoritative  symbol  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  by  the  Church,  and 
which  all  persons  on  becoming  members  of  the 
Church  are  expected  to  recite,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

I  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Successor  to  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles  and 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Protestants,  if  they  are  true  Republicans, 
have  no  objection  to  Roman  Catholics  as  office¬ 
holders  because  of  their  theological  opinions 
or  their  spiritual  faith  ;  but  they  object  to  en¬ 
trust  any  one  with  large  responsibilities  and 
powers,  in  a  free  republic,  who  has  sworn  pre¬ 
viously  true  obedience  to  a  foreign  prince  or 
potentate.  This  objection  is  not  religious,  it  is 
political.  They  cannot  forget  that  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  St.  Peter  has  more  than  once  called 
upon  the  faithful  to  rise  in  rebellion  against 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land  in  times 
past.  And  they  not  unnaturally  fear  to  place 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  exercise  it  according  to  their 
own  judgment,  but  may  at  any  time  be  direct¬ 
ed  how  to  exercise  it  by  authorities  outside  the 
country,  and  who  have  no  interest  in  or  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  Observer  thus  appropriately  comments  : 

One  of  the  most  disgraceful  scenes  recorded 
in  connection  with  modern  crime,  and  one 
which  shows  the  demoralized  condition  of  a 
large  class  of  people,  was  the  apotheosis  of  a 
murdurer  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church  at  New 
Haven,  in  presence  of  ten  thousand  people,  on 
Sunday  last.  The  murderer  “  Chip  Smith  ” 
was  hanged  on  Friday,  and  on  Sunday  his 
body  was  taken  to  the  Church  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion,  where  “a  solemn  requiem  mass  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  by  Father  Brady  at  9  o’clock,  after 
which  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  removed,  and 
thousands  of  people  took  a  last  look  at  the 
body.  At  3  o’clock  the  funeral  services  took 
place,  the  church  being  crowded  and  thou¬ 
sands  unable  to  gain  admittance.”  Father 
Brady  delivered  an  address,  which  was,  in 
part  at  least,  a  eulogy.  Attributing  the  crime 
to  strong  drink,  he  said  of  the  murderer : 
“When  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  he 
was  kind,  agreeable,  benevolent,  and  the  peer 
of  the  very  best  of  his  confreres.”  The  funer¬ 
al  procession  was  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and 
the  streets  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery 
were  lined  with  people,  the  crowd  beln|2^eeti- 
mated  at  not  less  than  10,(X)0. 

When  the  perpetrator  of  a  foul  murder  can 
have  such  funeral  honors  paid  to  him  in  a 
Christian  church,  and  in  the  presence  of  such 
an  admiring  multitude,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
crime  is  rampant  and  on  the  increase.  Such 
tributes  as  this  are  shocking  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  better  class  of  the  community. 


The  Examiner  is  having  an  interchange  of 
views  with  a  denominational  contemporary, 
who  complains  that  Saratoga,  where  the  No¬ 
vember  Bible  Convention  is  appointed  to  be 
held,  is  too  far  East.  Its  point  is  that  the 
basis  of  representation  is  so  arranged,  that  “  in 
order  to  stand  upon  an  equality  with  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  392  men  must  travel  to  the  east¬ 
ward  to  meet  104  who  travel  to  the  westward, 
and  the  114  who  will  gather  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  these  must  come  all  the  way 
from  California,  Oregon,  and  every  State  and 
Territory  this  side  of  them,  and  few  of  all  the 
multitude  travelling  less  than  200  miles,  many 
of  them  600  to  3,000  miles.”  Hereupon  The 
Examiner  says : 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  misrepresents 
the  facts — unintentionally,  no  doubt,  but  seri¬ 
ously.  There  are  but  a  dozen  delegates  to 
come  from  west  of  Kansas ;  and  for  a  man 
who  has  to  make  the  journey  across  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  difference  between  Cincinnati  and 
Saratoga  as  a  terminus  is  not  appalling.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  single  one  of 
those  delegates  would  come  to  the  former 
place  who  may  not  be  expected  at  the  latter ; 
and  as  the  delegates  have  to  travel  at  their 
own  charges,  the  probability  is  exceedingly 
small  that  the  Pacific  Coast  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  any  Bible  Convention  held  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Leaving  out  of  the  account  these 
delegates,  there  will  be  from  the  States  east  of 
Kansas  and  west  of  Ohio  295  delegates,  taking 
the  last  Baptist  Year  Book  as  a  guide.  There 
will  be  from  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  Ohio  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  392 
delegates — we  include  Ohio,  because  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  that  State  are  very  little  further 
bom  Saratoga  than  those  from  Maine.  Had 
the  Convention  been  held  in  Cincinnati,  342 
delegates  from  east  and  south  of  Ohio  must 
have  been  called  to  meet  295  delegates  from 
the  west  of  Ohio. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  to  any  one  who  will 
candidly  analyze  the  figures,  that  Saratoga  is 
as  near  to  the  centre  of  our  Baptist  church 
membership — taking  into  the  account  only  the 
States  likely  to  be  represented  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion — as  any  place  that  could  have  been  select¬ 
ed.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  con¬ 
trary  should  have  been  asserted  in  any  quar¬ 
ter.  If  the  Convention  to  be  held  in  November 
shall  accomplish  anything  at  all  for  the  union 
of  Baptists  in  Bible  work,  it  can  do  so  only  in 
case  Not  them  Baptists  heartily  commit  to  it 
the  solution  of  all  the  questions  that  have  thus 
far  been  raised.  To  stir  up  sectional  jealousy 
in  advance  of  the  meeting,  is  to  insure  a  ses¬ 
sion  that  will  not  adequately  represent  the 
whole  country,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  Convention  to  do  anything  towards  secur¬ 
ing  concerted  denominational  action  in  any 
direction.  _ 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  takes  a  proper 
interest  in  the  good  repute  and  exemplary 
walk  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  : 

It  is  due  to  President  Arthur,  especially  as 
the  executive  head  of  this  nation,  to  note  his 
denial  of  the  story  which  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  that  he  spent  a  recent 
Sunday  on  a  fishing  excursion.  He  replied  to 
an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  that  “ho  had  never 
done  such  a  thing  in  his  life,  and  would  no 
more  think  of  doing  so  than  to  go  through  the 
streets  without  his  clothes.”  And  his  subse¬ 
quent  action  in  declining  an  invitation  to  a 
fashionable  Sunday  dinner-party,  given  in  his 
honor  at  Newport,  and  instead  thereof  going 
to  the  most  conservatively  orthodox  church  in 
the  place,  has  emphasized  his  testimony  to  the 
sacreducss  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  the  respect 
due  to  the  religious  principle  of  those  whom 
he  represents. 
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GOD  OMNIPOTENT.* 

Lo !  Gkxl  is  here !  From  clouds  above. 

And  from  the  cragrs  on  which  they  rest ; 
From  placid  evening’s  robes  of  love. 
Outspreading  in  ^e  crimson  west ; 

And  from  the  river,  o’er  whose  banks 

*  Mysterious  shapes  of  dew  appear ; 

From  elms  which  stand  in  stately  ranks, 

One  sound  Is  swelling — “  God  is  here !  ” 

I  hear  it  in  the  insect’s  wing ; 

I  hear  it  in  the  thunder  pealing ; 

I  hear  it  where  the  wild  birds  sing ; 

I  hear  it  where  the  breeze  is  stealing. 

From  pathless  forests,  thick  with  shade. 

And  from  the  corn-fields  rustling  near. 

From  every  tree,  in  every  glade, 

The  voice  is  uttered — “  God  is  here !  ” 

Whilst  evening  hangs  her  lamps  above. 

And  dewy  fragrance  fioats  around. 

That  voice  still  speaks  in  tones  of  love. 

And  every  spot  seems  holy  ground. 

’Tls  written  on  the  moon’s  pale  face. 
Recumbent  in  her  lucid  sphere. 

And  countless  staus  the  inscription  trace 
In  fiery  letters — “  God  is  here.” 

When  midnight  bathes  the  world  in  sleep. 
Soothes  weary  hearts,  and  shuts  the  rose, 
The  voice  is  heard  in  accents  deep, 

’Midst  Intervals  of  calm  repose ; 

While  round  the  casement’s  lattice  pane 
The  leaves  and  tendrils  shake  for  fear. 

The  awful  words  resound  again 
Amid  the  darkness— "God  is  hero !  ” 

Here,  when  the  heart  with  joy  runs  o’er. 

And  fancy  her  wild  pastimes  taking ; 

Here,  when  the  world  delights  no  more, 

And  the  bowed  heart  with  grief  is  breaking ; 
Here,  when  amidst  the  circle  gay. 

Of  friends  long  tried,  beloved,  sincere ; 

Here,  in  the  solitary  way, 

God  never  leaves  us — “  God  is  here !  ” 

• 

O  Christian !  let  thy  faith  arise 
In  every  time,  in  every  place ! 

The  Maker  of  the  earth  and  skies 
Is  strengthening  thee  to  run  the  race. 

Bid  fears  depart ;  subdue  thy  grief ; 

Hushed  be  the  sighs,  and  wiped  the  tear; 
Thy  God  is  nigh  to  give  relief. 

And  speaks  in  mercy,  “I  am  here!” 

*  Published  anonymously  about  thirty  years  ago. — 
Ohurchman. 
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Sunday,  Sept.  24,  1882. 

SUOGESTIOirS  TO  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

By  Abbott  E.  Kittredge,  D.D. 

Instead  of  writing  upon  the  “  Review  Lesson,” 
as  indicated  in  the  International  Series,  I  shall 
venture  to  ask  you  to  look  forward  with  me,  that 
we  may  clearly  understand  what  will  be  our  sub¬ 
jects  for  study  for  the  coming  three  months,  and 
what  preparation  is  needed,  that  we  may  be  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers.  I  have  been  led  to  these  thoughts 
by  the  fact  that  this  will  be  the  closing  quarter  of 
the  year,  and  therefore  it  must  be  the  ambition  of 
every  teacher,  to  fill  up  these  last  days  with  the 
most  faithful  study,  which  shall  bring  forth  the 
richest  fruits  to  the  glory  of  God.  Perhaps,  for 
some  of  us,  it  is  our  last  year  of  teaching,  and 
even  before  the  new  year  shall  open  its  white  page, 
we  may  have  passed  into  the  higher  service  of  the 
Tempie  not  made  with  hands.  We  all  know  how 
very  solemn  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  is,  as  its 
moments  &re  slipping  from  us,  never  to  return ; 
but  let  us  regard  this  closing  quarter  of  the  year 
with  solemn  thought,  so  that  we  shall  have  more 
to  praise  God  for,  and  less  to  regret,  when  we 
speak  our  last  words  to  our  classes  for  1882. 
Then,  again,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  lessons 
for  these  three  months  must  lead  to  serious 
thought,  for  we  shall  speak  upon  themes  which 
attract  angelic  contemplation,  and  are  the  adoring 
study  of  the  sainted  in  glory.  The  sufferings  of 
the  Son  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  lost  sinners, 
the  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  by  which  the 
atoning  work  was  sealed,  the  ascension  from 
mmillllt  with  clouds  loi  His  chariot  and  angels  for 
^^^^PP>scort !  What  teacher  is  sufficient  for  such 
^^^Hlons  ?  Who  can  take  that  cup  of  soul  agony 
^^Kd  analyze  its  contents  ?  Who  can  describe  the 
^Viove  which  could  endure  the  Cross,  despising  the 
Pr  shame,  in  order  that  guilty  rebels  might  have 
eternal  life  ?  Paul  confessed  that  he  could  noc 
comprehend  that  love,  and  every  true  preacher 
and  teacher  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  theme,  and  have  said  with  Paul 
"It  passoth  knowledge.”  The  mystery  is  that 
the  teaching  of  this  love  has  been  committed  to 
such  weak  and  ignorant  stewards,  as  we  are.  How 
much  superior  in  knowledge  and  eloquence  angels 
would  be,  who  saw  the  beloved  Son  leave  the 
throne  for  the  manger,  or  Paul  and  Peter  who  for 
ages  have  been  gazing  on  the  Lamb  "as  it  had 
been  slain !”  But  God  has  committed  this  grand 
mission  to  earthen  vessels,  "that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.”  And 
He  has  promised  to  speak  through  our  lips,  and  to 
make  our  feeblest  utterances  mighty  to  the  con¬ 
viction  and  conversion  of  souls.  We  have  no  rea¬ 
son,  therefore,  to  bo  discouraged  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  themes  in  these  lessons  and  our 
own  spiritual  ignorance,  for  if  we  are  only  emptied 
of  self,  so  that  we  can  bo  used  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
we  shall  speak  with  a  divine  eloquence,  and  the 
hearts  of  our  scholars  will  break  under  the  power 
of  dying  love,  as  we  lift  up  the  Cross  and  the 
broken  fetters  of  death  before  their  eyes. 

Let  me  urge  you,  then,  to  seek,  by  self-examina¬ 
tion  and  prayer,  such  a  preparation  of  heart  as  will 
fit  us  for  the  sublime  work  of  this  coming  quarter. 
Remember  that  if  our  hearts  are  cold,  we  cannot 
teach  redeeming  love;  if  we  are  living  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Lord,  we  cannot  tell  others  what  a 
Saviour  we  have  found.  We  must  know  Him  by  a 
personal  fellowship;  we  must  have  tasted  the 
sweetness  and  richness  of  His  sustaining,  comfort¬ 
ing  grace ;  we  must  have  experienced  the  power 
of  His  resurrection  life,  before  we  can  speak  to 
sinners  with  that  passion  of  earnestness  which  will 
force  from  their  lips  the  confession  "  Wo  would 
see  Jesus,”  and  know  the  preciousness  of  His  love. 
One  whom  God  has  greatly  blessed  in  the  salvation 
of  souls,  says  of  his  own  experience:  "  O  until  I 
came  to  read  all  about  what  Christ  suffered,  I  never 
before  realized  what  He  had  done  for  me.  I  never 
knew  until  I  came  to  read  all  about  the  Roman 
custom  of  scourging,  what  it  meant  by  Christ  be¬ 
ing  scourged  for  me.  When  I  first  read  about  that, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  fioor  and  wept,  and  asked 
Him  to  forgive  me  for  not  having  loved  Him  more.” 
The  name  of  Rutherford  will  always  be  fragrant  in 
the  Church,  for  he  lived  so  near  to  the  Saviour 
that  he  knew,  by  a  rapturous  experience,  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  His  fellowship,  and  so  every  word  he  spoke 
was  filled  with  a  divine  power.  He  said:  “lean 
but  wonder  at  three  things  in  the  love  of  Christ: 
First,  freedom.  O  that  lumps  of  sin  should  get 
such  love  for  nothing!  Secondly,  the  sweetness 
of  His  love.  I  give  over  either  to  speak  or  write 
of  it,  but  those  that  feel  it  may  better  witness 
what  it  is ;  but  it  is  so  sweet,  that  next  to  Christ 
himself,  nothing  can  match  it.  Nay,  I  think  a 
soul  could  live  eternally  blessed  on  Christ’s  love, 
and  feed  upon  no  other  thing.  Thirdly,  what 
power  and  strength  are  in  His  love !  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  it  can  climb  a  steep  hill,  with  hell  upon  its 
back,  and  swim  through  water  and  not  drown,  and 
sing  in  the  fire  and  find  no  pain,  and  triumph  in 
losses,  prisons,  sorrow,  exile,  disgrace,  and  laugh 
and  rejoice  in  death.  When  I  have  worn  my 
'tongue  to  the  stump  in  praising  Christ,  I  have  done 
nothing  to  Him,  for  my  withered  arms  will  not  go 
about  His  high,  wide,  long,  and  broad  love.” 

Dear  teachers,  let  us  seek  earnestly,  and  with 
great  longings,  to  know  Christ  and  the  power  of 
His  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  His  suffer¬ 
ings,  that  our  words  in  the  class  shall  be  but  the 
overflowing  of  our  grateful,  passionate  love  to 
Htm  who  so  loved  us.  Let  us  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  the  salvation  of  Aim  our 
scholars  before  1882  shall  close. 


MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Some  of  the  brightest  Illustrations  of  Christian 
heroism  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  have 
but  recently  come  out  of  the  darkness  of  heathen¬ 
ism.  When  certain  converts  at  Raiatea  offered 
to  enter  the  newly-opened  mission  field  in  New 
Guinea,  their  friends  endeavored  to  dissuade 
them,  saying:  “There  are  serpents  there;  there 
are  wild  beasts  there;  and  there  is  pestilence 
there.”  "Are  there  men  there?”  was  their  an¬ 
swer.  “  If  there  are  men  there,  we  will  go.” 

The  Presbyterian  Woman’s  Missionary  Board  of 
the  Northwest  (Mrs.  Hoge  president)  at  their  Sep¬ 
tember  meeting  listened  to  a  letter  from  Miss 
Hartwell,  at  Bangkok,  Siam.  She  spoke  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  which  is  now  in  progress  under 
the  patronage  of  the  King.  The  young  ladies  of 
the  mission  had  a  lot  of  their  handiwork  on  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  the  King  taking  a  fancy  to  it,  bought  the 
whole.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  Miss  Cole,  at 
Schieng  Mai,  Siam,  and  one  from  a  lady  at  Lewis- 
town,  Ill.,  who  sent  $150  to  pay  the  fee  for  life 
membership  in  the  Board  for  herself  and  the  five 
young  ladles  of  her  Sunday-school  class. 


At  the  Farewell  Meeting  in  St.  Paul’s,  Newark, 
of  Dr.  J.  L.  Taylor,  who  goes  as  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Foochow,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin  stated 
that  there  were  twenty-four  medical  missionaries 
in  China,  of  whom  eight  were  ladies;  that  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Canton  alone  had  treated 
as  many  as  50,000  out-patients  in  a  single  year, 
and  performed  1,825  surgical  operations,  many  of 
which  were  of  an  important  character,  requiring 
great  skill.  The  necessity  for  medical  and  surgi¬ 
cal  work  was  pointed  out,  and  a  glowing  tribute 
paid  to  the  self-denying  work  of  the  physicians  of 
the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 


An  illustration  of  the  injustice  practiced  by 
even  the  courts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  has  lately 
been  given  at  Bitlls.  Some  twenty-two  years  ago 
Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  a  missionary  at  Bltlis,  purchased 
of  the  Government  at  auction  a  dwelling-house,  of 
which  during  all  these  years,  he  had  undisturbed 
possession.  The  papers  were  in  due  form,  sealed 
by  the  proper  officials.  Recently,  however,  a  pre¬ 
vious  owner  has  made  claim  to  the  property,  and 
by  bribing  various  persons,  among  them  the  judge 
of  the  city  court,  paying  out,  it  is  said,  about  $660 
in  bribes,  he  has  secured  a  decision  that  the  house 
must  be  surrendered,  and  $880  paid  for  damages. 
It  would  seem  impossible  that  such  an  atrocious 
act  of  injustice  could  be  perpetrated  under  the 
seal  of  any  court,  but  the  only  hope  our  mission¬ 
ary  has  of  retaining  his  property  is  by  an  appeal 
through  American  and  British  officials  to  the  Sul¬ 
tan  himself. 

There  are  now  fifteen  churches  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  851  communicants  and  thirteen  Sabbath- 
schools  with  473  scholars  in  Japan.  The  theologi¬ 
cal-school  has  thirteen  students  on  its  roll.  The 
boarding-schools,  both  male  and  female,  are  full 
to  overfiowing.  The  day-schools  are  well  attend¬ 
ed.  The  whole  number  imder  instruction  is  651. 
The  Bible  and  many  other  religious  helps  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  native  tongue  greatly  aid  in  the 
missionary  work.  The  increased  liberality  of  the 
Government,  with  the  tendency  to  adopt  every¬ 
thing  in  other  countries  that  is  calculated  to  im¬ 
prove  Japanese  civilization,  is  a  sure  guarantee 
against  reaction.  The  greatest  source  of  danger 
to  missionary  work  comes  not  from  the»Govern- 
ment  or  the  native  population,  but  from  the  ra¬ 
tionalistic  and  infidel  tendency  of  the  teachings 
of  English  and  American  instructors  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  schools  at  Tokio — against  which  no  coun¬ 
teracting  infiuence  has  been  brought  to  bear — and 
the  vigorous  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Jesuits 
and  Greek  missionaries.  .Let  all  who  desire  the 
success  of  the  work  in  this  -field  be  constant  in 
prayer  to  God  for  abundant  blessings  upon  all 
Protestant  missionaries  in  Japan. 


Seven  years  ago  the  Modoc  Indians  were  blood¬ 
thirsty,  treacherous,  and  degraded.  They  wore 
rings  in  their  noses  and  paint  on  their  faces. 
They  practiced  polygamy,  sorceries,  and  incanta¬ 
tions.  They  were,  in  fact,  on  the  lowest  level  of 
savage  life.  But  since  then  the  most  amazing 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  missionaries  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  have  been  at  work  among 
these  most  unpromising  subjects,  with  their  doc¬ 
trines  of  gentleness  and  peace.  Asa  Tuttle  and 
his  wife  have  done  wonders,  and  have  once  more 
demonstrated  that  the  Gospel,  when  presented  in 
its  own  spirit,  is  irresistible.  Rev.  R.  H.  Howard, 
writing  of  the  wonderful  transforming  work  which 
has  been  accomplished,  says :  "Seven  years  have 
passed.  What  do  wo  now  see  ?  What,  under  God, 
has  been  accomplished  in  behalf  of  these  singular¬ 
ly  degraded  beings  through  the  labors  of  a  single 
Christian  missionary  and  his  wife  ?  These  Modocs 
have,  for  the  most  part,  become  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  They  are  a  well-mannered, 
well-dressed  people.  They  have  now  nice  farms. 
They  sing  Gospel  hymns.  They  wear  the  blue 
ribbon !  They  believe  in  their  teacher,  and  take 
his  advice  as  law  and  gospel,  and  look  upon  Asa 
Tuttle  as  a  new  edition  of  the  Apostle  John.”  In 
all  the  work  of  missions  can  anything  more  mar¬ 
vellous  than  this  be  found  ? 


It  is  reported  that  during  the  three  years  in 
which  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  has  been  conducting 
the  Belgian  Exploring  Expedition  on  the  Congo  in 
Africa,  he  has  never  had  a  quarrel  with  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  has  succeeded  in  establishing  four  trad¬ 
ing  stations.  This  affords  fresh  evidence  that  ex¬ 
ploration  among  savage  tribes  can  be  conducted 
on  Christian  principles,  and  that  the  golden  rule 
is  a  more  potent  force  towards  civilization  than 
Gatling  guns  or  steel  bayonets.  Of  the  Zanzibar 
negroes,  after  seven  years  acquaintance,  Mr.  Stan 
ley  says :  "I  have  come  to  perceive  that  they  rep¬ 
resent  in  their  character  much  of  the  disposition 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  negro  tribes  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  I  find  them  capable  of  groat  love  and  affec¬ 
tion,  and  possessed  of  gratitude  and  other  noble 
traits  of  human  nature.  I  know,  too,  that  they 
can  be  made  good,  obedient  servants,  that  many 
are  clever,  honest,  industrious,  docile,  enterpris¬ 
ing,  brave,  and  moral ;  that  they  are,  in  short, 
equal  to  any  other  race  or  color  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  in  all  the  attributes  of  manhood.  But  to 
be  able  to  perceive  their  worth,  the  traveller  must 
bring  an  unprejudiced  judgment,  a  clear,  fresh, 
and  patient  observation,  and  must  forget  that 
lofty  standard  of  excellence  upon  which  he  and 
his  race  pride  themselves,  before  ho  can  fairly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  capabilities  of  the  Zanzibar  negro. 
The  traveller  should  not  forget  the  origin  of  his 
own  race,  the  condition  of  Britain  before  St. 
.\ugustine  visited  his  country ;  but  should  rather 
recall  to  mind  the  state  of  the  ‘wild  Caledonian,’ 
and  the  original  circumstances  and  surroundings 
of  primitive  man.” 

The  literature  issued  in  India  is  by  no  means 
all  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  The  old  faiths  are 
turning  the  guns  of  the  printing-press  upon  the  at¬ 
tacking  party  with  groat  energy  and  some  suc¬ 
cess.  Based  on  their  old  books,  fascinating  sto¬ 
ries  of  gods  and  ancient  heroes  are  issued  by  the 
million,  as  are  also  translations  of  popular  infidel 
books.  These  are  peddled  at  the  doors  of  all  the 
schools,  in  the  hope  of  holding  young  India  to  the 
old  beliefs.  In  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore  there  are 
no  less  than  forty-five  publishjng  houses  doing 
this  work.  One  of  their  publishers  received  $4,000 
from  a  well-to-do  Mohammedan,  to  assist  in  print¬ 
ing  the  Mohammedan  books.  Another  issued  a 
million  of  Hindu  tracts  at  the  expense  of  a  Hindu 
prince.  One  hundred  and  three  newspapers,  mostly 
weeklies,  are  issued  to  abet  Paganism  and  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  and  to  attack  Christianity.  "The 


native  presses,”  says  Joseph  Cook,  "are  exceed¬ 
ingly  active.  They  throw  off  immense  editions  of 
books  intended  to  defend  paganism,  and  of  heath¬ 
en  classics  notoriously  stained  by  passages  of  im¬ 
moral  tendency,  sometimes  of  positive  indecency. 
I  went  through  a  Hindu  publishing  house  at  Luck¬ 
now,  which  had  just  sent  an  order  to  London  for 
$25,000  worth  of  printing  paper.”  Well,  let  it 
come.  The  Gospel  brings  a  sword.  This  stir  and 
ferment  is  just  what  is  to  be  expected,  and  is  an 
augury  of  good.  Anything  is  better  than  the  old 
utter  stagnation  of  heathenism.  And  the  Bible  is 
good  against  them  all. 


PROFESSOR  BLACEIE. 

John  Stuart  Blackie,  the  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
has  resigned  after  thirty  years’  service,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Donaldson,  lately  of 
Aberdeen.  Prof.  Blackie  has  been  the  delight 
of  all  readers  of  English  for  many  years,  when¬ 
ever  he  has  delivered  his  opinion  on  any  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  day.  According  to  a  secular  author¬ 
ity,  he  is  a  good  Presbyterian,  with  the  most 
liberal  heart  that  ever  beat.  Lowell  describes 
Whittier, 

“  .  .  whose  swelling  and  vehement  heart 
Strains  the  strait-breasted  drab  of  the  Quaker  apart, 

And  reveals  the  live  man,  still  supreme  and  erect,” — 

and  that  is  always  the  case  with  John  Stuart 
Blackie.  He  writes  very  indifferent  original 
poetry,  but  he  has  translated  .®schylus  into 
magnificent  metrical  English,  and  the  world 
owes  him  a  debt  for  that  which  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity  recognized  by  electing  him  on  the 
strength  of  it  to  the  chair  he  has  so  long  held. 
He  does  not  believe  in  American  democracy, 
for  he  has  a  good  deal  of  the  old  loyal  Scot¬ 
tish  sentiment  for  the  king  and  the  lords  that 
the  great  Sir  Walter  had,  bnt  the  Americans 
who  have  met  him  have  found  no  dry-as-dust 
nonsense  about  him,  but  a  hearty,  whole-soul¬ 
ed,  free-spoken  nature  that  made  them  at 
home  with  him.  His  songs  are  not  music  and 
poesy  in  essence  like  those  of  Burns,  but  he 
has  traits  like  Burns,  and  perhaps  still  more 
like  old  John  Skinner,  who  wrote  the  immortal 
reel  of  “Tuliochgorum.” 

The  relations  which  subsisted  between  this 
ripe  scholar  and  his  crew  of  rough  Scotch  stu¬ 
dents,  were  such  as  an  Oxford  tutor  would 
faint  to  think  of.  Here  is  a  sketch,  not  (says 
The  Whitehall  Review)  from  the  imagination, 
of  the  lecture  of  a  session  in  the  Greek  class¬ 
room  at  Ediuburgli  : 

The  Professor — And  now  I  will  read  to  you  a 
song  I  have  just  written.  (Immense  applause.) 
First,  I  will  read  it  in  Greek,  and  then,  since 
probably  none  of  you  will  know  enough  Greek 
to  understand  it  (O !  O  !),  I  will  read  it  in  the 
barbarous  tongue  which  you  can  comprehend. 
(Laughter.) 

A  Celt  on  one  of  the  back  benches — Sing  it, 
Blackie  I 

(Cheers,  cat-calls,  laughter,  roars  of  “  Sing 
it !  ”  the  Professor  vainly  endeavoring  to  get  a 
hearing.  In  a  lull  of  the  storm  he  ejaculates  : 
“  You  are  a  pack  of - ” ;  the  epithet  is  drown¬ 

ed  in  howls.) 

The  Professor  (gathering  up  his  papers) — I 
won’t  read  the  song  at  all.  (Profound  silence.) 

The  Professor  (smiling  benignly) — Very  well, 
my  dear  fellows,  since  you  really  seem  able  to 
behave  yourselves,  I  will  read  the  song.  (And 
Blackie,  whom  all  the  rough  lads  adore,  begins 
to  recite  his  song  in  Greek,  and  then  in  “  the 
barbarous  tongue  ” — and  a  capital  song  it  is.) 

FACTS  ABOUT  WATERLOO. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  fought  on  Sunday,  June  18, 1815.  There 
has  been  much  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
This  last  campaign  of  the  great  Najioleon,  and 
the  facts  have  been  much  distorted  by  national 
prejudices;  but  as  all  the  evidence  has  now  been 
produced  and  thoroughly  sifted,  the  truth  now 
seems  to  be  that  Napoleon  in  the  Waterloo 
campaign  was  no  longer  the  general  who  had 
triumphed  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eckmuhl,  and 
Montmorail.  "  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,' 
says  General  Reillo,  “  I  was  affi^tcd  by  a  J^ai 
ful  surprise.  I  found  the  Emperor  near  the  fire¬ 
side  in  a  state  of  prostration,  asking  questions 
languidly,  and  appearing  scarcely  to  listen  to 
the  replies.”  The  inactivity  of  Napoleon  after 
Ligny  astonished  the  superior  officers,  and  even 
the  veteran  soldiers,  who  knew  his  ways.  Van- 
damme  said  ‘‘  The  Napoleon  whom  we  have 
known  exists  no  longer.”  General  Grouchy 
testifies,  with  the  tacit  assent  of  the  whole  head¬ 
quarter  staff,  including  Soult,  that  the  Emperor 
went  to  bed  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Ligny,  and  was  in  such  a  condition  that  none 
of  his  staff  durst  enter  his  chamber  to  procure 
his  sanction  for  vitally  important  orders. 

Napoleon  should  have  been  stirring  at  earliest 
dawn  of  the  17th,  after  the  fatal  delays  of  the 
16th  ;  but  Grouchy  writes  there  was  the  same 
impossibility  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  get¬ 
ting  access  to  him  to  secure  orders  that  ought 
to  have  gone  out  at  daybreak.  Charras  relates 
how  when  Napoleon  did  appear,  he  wasted  pre¬ 
cious  hours  in  barren  expatiation  upon  Paris 
politics,  so  that  no  orders  went  forth  till  noon. 
Colonel  de  Baudus,  aide-de-camp  to  Soult,  a 
man  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  speaks  of  the 
singular  feebleness  into  which  he  had  fallen 
morally  and  physically,  and  of  the  fact  as  be¬ 
ing  widely  recognized  in  the  army.  General 
Gerard  writes:  “  I  augured  ill  from  these  con¬ 
tinued  delays,  lor  as  I  understood  the  situa¬ 
tion,  it  was  only  by  rapid  action  that  we  could 
hope  to  obtain  any  great  results.”  In  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  Count  Segur,  published  in  1873,  we 
find:  “  Turenne  and  Monthyon — one  general  of 
division,  the  other  sub-chief  of  the  staff— have 
told  me  a  hundred  times  that  during  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  which  was  deciding  his  fate,  the 
Emperor  remained  a  long  time  seated  before  a 
table,  and  that  they  frequently  saw  his  head, 
overcome  with  sleep,  sink  down  upon  the  map 
spread  out  before  his  heavy  eyes.”  Much  of 
this  evidence  was  not  known  to  Colonel  Chisney 
when  he  wrote  his  admirable  monograph  on 
Waterloo.  Segur’s  work  abounds  with  testi- 
mon}'  all  tending  to  establish,  in  opposition  to 
Thiers,  Napoleon’s  unfitness  at  this  time  for 
physical  exertion.  This  fact  regarding  the 
condition  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  was  one 
not  known  to  Scott  and  Alison,  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  on  the  closing  campaign  of  Napoleon. — 
Kilmarnock  Standard. 


HOW  CRUIKSHANK  DREW  FAGIN. 

He  had  been  thinking  it  over  many  days, 
and  could  not  satisfy  himself.  “At  length,  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  the  task  was  almost  hopeless, 
he  was  sitting  up  in  bed  one  morning,  with  his 
hands  covering  his  chin,  and  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  between  his  lips,  the  whole  attitude  ex¬ 
pressive  of  disappointment  and  despair,  when 
he  saw  his  face  in  a  cheval  glass,  which  stood 
on  the  floor  opposite  to  him.  ‘  That’s  it,’  he 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  ‘that’s  just  the  ex¬ 
pression  I  want !  ’  and  by  this  accidental  pro¬ 
cess  the  picture  was  formed  in  his  mind.”  He 
was  never  tired  of  talking  on  the  subject.  Fa- 
gin  possessed  him,  just  as  Dickens  lived  in  his 
characters,  and  made  them  talk  in  his  letters 
and  speeches.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  met 
Crnikshank  at  breakfast  at  Mr.  Frederick 
Locker’s  house  on  the  14th  of  December,  1877, 
writes  to  me  :  “  He  told  us  many  particulars 
respecting  his  work,  and  especially  his  visits 
to  prisons  and  criminals  in  connection  with 
‘  Oliver  Twist.’  Finally,  I  asked  him  if  the 
popular  story  of  the  conception  of  Fagin’s 
wonderful  attitude  in  the  condemned  cell 
was  correct.  He  replied  rather  energetically 
‘  False  !  ’  You  will  remember  that  in  that 
version  the  drawing  was  the  result  of  accident. 
The  artist  was  biting  his  nails  in  desperation, 
when  suddenly  he  caught  the  reflection  of  his 
perplexed  face  in  a  cheval  glass — hence  Fagln. 
Cruikshank’s  account  was  different  He  had 
never  been  perplexed  in  the  matter,  or  had 
any  doubt  as  to  his  design.  He  attributed  the 
story  to  the  fact  that  not  being  satisfied  whe¬ 
ther  the  knuckles  should  be  raised  or  depress¬ 
ed,  he  had  made  studies  of  his  own  hand  in  a 
glass,  to  the  astonishment  of  a  child-relative 
looking  on,  who  could  not  conceive  what  he 
was  doing.  He  illustrated  his  account  by  put¬ 
ting  bis  hand  in  bis  mouth,  looking,  with  his 
hooked  nose,  wonderfully  like  the  character 
he  was  speaking  of — so  much  so,  that  for  a 
few  minutes  afterward  Mr.  Locker  playfully 
addressed  him  as  ‘  Mr.  Fagin.’  I  did  not  see 


at  the  time  why  he  was  so  tenacious.  But  of 
course  what  he  wished  to  impress  upon  us  was 
that  the  drawing  of  Fagin  in  the  cell,  which 
shares  with  Sikes  attempting  to  destroy  his 
dog,  the  post  of  honor  in  Oliver  Twist,  was  the 
re^lt,  not  of  a  happy  accident,  but  his  own 
persistent  and  minute  habit  of  realization  ;  and 
though  there  appears  to  be  a  modern  disposi¬ 
tion  to  doubt  that  a  man  can  know  anything 
about  his  own  past,  I  for  one  shall  always  pre¬ 
fer  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  story  to  the  others.” — 
Jerrcld’s  “Life  of  George  Cruikshank.” 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  population  of  New  Mexico  is  125,000, 

North  Carolina  has  157,609  farms;  in  1870 
she  had  93,565  ;  in  1860  the  number  was  75,203  ; 
and  in  1850  56,903. 

There  are  more  Scotchwomen  in  Scotland 
than  Scotchmen — 1,941,784  of  the  former,  and 
1,802,901  of  the  latter — whole  number,  3,744,685. 

Among  the  applicants  for  cadetships  reject¬ 
ed  at  West  Point  was  the  colored  youth,  Lemuel 
W.  Livingston,  appointed  from  Florida. 

A  Boston  court  has  decided  that  ice  cream  is 
not  to  be  classified  among  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  has  fined  a  West  End  confectioner  $10 
and  costs  for  selling  it  on  Sunday. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  less  than  ten  years 
the  woollen  interest  of  Texas  will  be  greater 
and  more  profitable  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  combined. 

Persons  at  Pensacola  have  sent  to  Germany 
for  two  hundred  servant-girls,  to  be  held  under 
a  year’s  contract,  with  the  privilege  of  employ¬ 
ing  them  two  years. 

Last  July  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  world 
celebrated  its  1500th  anniversary.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Pekin,  China,  and  is  styled  The  Im¬ 
perial  Gazette. 

A  letter  mailed  seventeen  years  ago,  was 
found  the  other  day  in  the  casing  of  a  car 
which  was  undergoing  repairs  in  Chicago.  It 
was  addressed  to  a  lady  at  Joliet,  Ill.,  and  be¬ 
ing  forwarded,  found  its  owner. 

Dqring  the  century  just  passed,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  has  increased  eleven¬ 
fold,  and  churches  have  increased  thirty¬ 
sevenfold.  Then  there  was  one  church  to  ev¬ 
ery  1,700  inhabitants,  now  there  is  one  for  ev¬ 
ery  629. 

In  a  letter  to  a  Western  friend,  Frederick 
Douglass  says  of  his  late  wife :  “  The  main 
pillar  of  my  house  has  fallen.  Four  and  forty 
years  have  passed  away  since  our  union.  Life 
cannot  hold  much  for  me,  now  that  she  is  gone. 
Still,  I  feel  that  the  lesson  taught  by  this 
death,  as  by  all  such,  is  silence,  resignation, 
humility,  and  hope.” 

A  new  and  rare  century  plant,  botanically 
known  as  Agave  Victorise  Regina?,  is  now  in 
blossom  in  the  palm -house  of  the  botanical 
garden  of  Harvard  College.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  blossom,  in  cultivation, 
and  no  specimen  of  the  species,  so  far  as  is 
known,  has  ever  been  seen  in  bloom  in  its  na¬ 
tive  home  among  the  mountains  of  Northern 
Mexico. 

The  vast  amount  of  valuable  information 
buried  in  public  documents,  is  to  be  made  ac¬ 
cessible  by  means  of  a  classified,  analytical, 
and  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  government 
publications,  from  the  foundation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  present  time.  At  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  Congress  provided  an  api)ropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  work,  which  will  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Ben  Perley  Poore. 

The  mother-in-law  of  the  late  Nathaniel 
Adams,  her  daughter,  her  daughter’s  daughter, 
her  daughter’s  daughter’s  daughter,  and  her 
daughter’s  daughter’s  daughter’s  daughter, 
are  alt  living  at  his  late  residence  in  the  Rox- 
bury  district  of  Boston,  Mass.  Thus  there  are 
five  generations  of  women  in  continuous  line 
living  under  the  same  roof,  they  being  Mrs. 
Hendley,  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Col¬ 
by,  and  little  Miss  Colby.  Mrs.  Hendley  is  95 
yea^s  of  age,  and  the  infant  a  few  weeks  only. 

‘^^ueTliiarquis  of  Lome,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Louise,  and  their  suite,  is  on 
his  way  to  visit  British  Columbia,  in  the  far 
Northwest,  and  last  week  passed  through  the 
States  from  Detroit  to  San  Francisco,  but 
made  no  long  stops.  Of  their  church-going 
habits  it  is  said  that  no  stress  of  weather  or 
light  cause  ever  detains  them  from  church  on 
the  Lord’s  day.  They  do  not,  however,  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  same  altar,  the  Marquis  being  a 
strict  Presbyterian,  and  his  wife  an  Episco¬ 
palian. 

“  Go  out  into  the  country  to  this  magnificent 
array  of  varied  beauty  in  which  God  has  lap¬ 
ped  our  city,  out  where  the  earth  is  telling  the 
resource  as  the  glory  of  our  God — go,  blind 
sons  and  daughters  of  an  infinite  love,  and  see 
and  hear  and  read  and  comprehend  the  story 
day  uttereth  unto  day,  away  from  noises  and 
jars,  works  and  ways,  and  strifes  and  envies  of 
man — see  what  God  is  doing  with  busy  love 
from  morn  till  eve,  in  fields  and  lanes  and 
woods  that  stretch  themselves  everywhere, 
that  woo  and  coax  with  sight  and  sound,  and 
where  nothing  stands  between  the  soul  and  the 
Divine  creating  hand.  Beautiful  for  situation 
was  Mt.  Zion,  but  round  about  Jerusalem  the 
guardian  mountains  did  not  stand  in  such  calm 
and  varied  beauty  as  these  liills  about  this 
city,  with  the  rich  intervales  between.” — The 
late  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware  of  Boston. 

The  largest  mortgage  ever  executed  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  filed  in  Philadelphia  a  few  days 
ago.  It  is  for  $160,000,000,  and  is  made  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  in¬ 
surances  on  lives,  and  granting  annuities  as 
trustee  to  secure  the  new  5  per  cent,  consoli¬ 
dated  mortgage  bonds  which  Mr.  Gowen  is 
now  trying  to  place  in  Europe.  The  document 
fills  nearly  300  pages  printed  matter,  quarto 
size.  The  lines  run  in  so  many  different  local¬ 
ities  that  the  mortgage  will  have  to  be  record¬ 
ed  in  23  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Virginia.  This  new  mortgage  was  made 
to  secure  an  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  5  per  cent, 
obligations  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  all  the 
company’s  existing  obligations  as  fast  as  they 
mature. 

Prof.  Maspero,  the  distinguished  Egyptolo¬ 
gist,  recently  discovered  in  a  pyramid  the 
mummy  of  King  Merenra,  which  he  wished  to 
convey  to  the  museum  at  Bulak.  No  other 
means  of  transport  being  at  hand,  the  former 
King  had  to  be  ignominiously  loaded  on  a  don¬ 
key’s  back.  Having  arrived  at  the  nearest 
railway  station,  a  difficulty  arose  because  the 
freight  agent  did  not  know  what  a  mummy 
was,  and  could  not  find  the  article  in  his  books 
specifying  the  rates  of  transport.  Finally, 
having  been  informed  that  a  mummy  was  “  a 
man,”  he  directed  the  professor  to  buy  a  pas¬ 
senger’s  ticket  for  him.  A  first-class  ticket 
was  accordingly  bought.  At  Cairo  the  mum¬ 
my  was  put  into  a  carriage  and  driven  over 
the  bridge.  The  toll -gatherer,  however,  was 
also  unacquainted  with  the  word  mummy  or 
the  article  itself,  and  refused  to  let  it  pass  un¬ 
til  the  professor,  by  a  happy  inspiration,  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  being  a  dried  fish,  which  it  re¬ 
sembled  in  appearance. 

Theological  Intelligence.  —  Father  O’Hagan 
made  a  pastoral  call  at  the  O’Rafferty  mansion 
on  Austin  Avenue,  a  few  days  ago.  Mrs.  O’Raf¬ 
ferty  was  in,  and  received  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  very  pleasantly.  To  his  horror,  he  saw 
one  of  the  little  O’Rafferty.s  playing  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  with  a  razor  in  his  hand.  ‘  Merci¬ 
ful  Saints  !  ’  ejaculated  the  startled  priest,  ‘  if 
the  little  bye  were  to  tumble  down  the  stairs 
he  would  cut  himself  in  two  entirely.  How  can 
ye  be  so  careless.  Missus  O’Rafferty  ?  ’  ‘  In- 
dade.  Father,  I’m  not  careless ;  I  rely  on  the 
child’s  guardian  angel.  What  else  has  the 
bye’s  guardian  angel  to  do  but  to  take  care  of 
the  bye,  and  catch  him  before  he  gets  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  be  jabers,  with  the  razor  ?  ’ 
‘Ah,  but  Missus  O’Rafferty,’  responded  Father 
O’Hagan,  gravely, '  aint  you  afraid  of  the  guar¬ 
dian  angel  being  cut  with  the  razor  in  his 
efforts  to  save  the  child  from  falling?  Who  is 
there  to  purteck  the  guardian  angel ? ’  ‘I 
niver  thought  of  that,’  responded  Mrs.  O’Raf¬ 
ferty,  and  she  removed  the  child  from  the 
razor,  and  put  it  away  in  the  bureau-drawer. — 
Texas  Siftings. 


BEST  FRUIT  AT  THE  TOP. 

O  the  apple-trees  up  in  the  orchard ! 

Like  wee  chubby  faces  I  see 
The  russets  and  pippins,  sly  peeping 
Between  leaves  a-twinkle  at  me ! 

And  on  the  crisp  breeze,  as  I’m  longing 
In  vain  for  the  beauties  to  drop, 

A  blithe,  haunting  song  seems  to  whisper 
“  The  best  fruit  is  found  at  the  top  W’ 

O  the  gnarled  and  moss’d  boughs  upward  tossing ! 

They  cradle  me  now  in  their  arms. 

And  outward  I  gaze  on  the  orchard. 

The  river,  the  uplands,  and  farms. 

So,  gazing  far,  far  out  from  childhood. 

That  blithe,  breezy  song  ne’er  will  stop : 

Fame,  station  are  won  but  by  climbing ; 

“The  best  fruit  is  found  at  the  top !  ” 

— Geo.  Cooper. 

AS  A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoarseness,  or  any  affection  of  the  throat  and 
chest,  use,  according  to  directions  given  on  each 
bottle,  Madame  Zadoc  Porter’s  Cough  Balsam.  It 
is  always  reliable,  and  the  possession  of  a  single 
bottle  may,  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack,  prove  to 
be  worth  fifty  times  its  cost.  Sold  by  Druggists 
everywhere. 

Try  Ayer’s  Pills  and  bo  cured.  Misery  is  a 
mild  word  to  describe  the  mischief  to  body  and 
mind  caused  by  habitual  constipation.  The  reg¬ 
ular  use  of  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills  in  mild  doses, 
will  restore  the  torpid  viscera  to  healthy  action. 


The  Xanguage  of  Disease  is  Pain.  Respond  to  It  ' 
Wisely  by  reinforcing  nature.  An  admirable  preparation  j 
for  this  purpose  Is  Tabkant’s  Seltzeb  Apebient.  It  ex-  j 
expels  all  acrid  matter  from  the  bowels,  regulates  the  liver, 
braces  the  nerves,  strengthens  the  digestive  organs,  dissi¬ 
pates  unwholesome  humors,  cools  the  blood,  and  puts  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  system  In  good  working  order 
without  Irritating  any  of  the  delicate  Internal  membranes. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

The  Parables  of  Jesus. 

By  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin,  D.D. 

12mo  .  . Price,  91.50. 

Living  Christianity. 

By  Rev.  L.  J.  Halsey,  D.D. 

12010 . Price,  91.25. 

David  Livingstone. 

By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

IGmo . Illustrated . Price,  91.25. 

Calvinism  in  History. 

By  Rov.  N.  S.  McFetkidge. 

IGiuo  . Price,  76  Cents. 

The  Children’s  Sermon. 

By  Rev.  John  C.  Hill. 
lOmo . Price,  50  Cents. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Hiiperintcuileut, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PFATTY'^  ORGANS,  27  stops,  9123.  Pianos,  9297.50. 
DCH I  I  I  d  Fnotorv  runninz  dav  and  nlebt.  Catalogue 


Factory  running  day  and  nlgbt.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  DANIEL  F.  BEATTf.  Washington.  N.  J. 

Teacher’s  Bihles. 

Ti»arh(*r’«  Riblcs,  C('n- 
oordance.  eiieyciopodia,  diction- 
..  .  .  tables,  mars,  etc  — most  complete 
tea'  hers*  B  bles  extant ;  paxes,  plain 
bintiinx*  Rilt  otiffe,  lor  $1.3b  1)aV11>  O.  COoK.  4A 
Adams  >t..  Ohicaso. 


A  niTMTQ  wantedforthe  immensely  popular  book.  The 
Muiuln  I  wLivesofallthePresidentsortbeU.S.  Complete 
in  one  large  elegant  Illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  book 
in  Atiierica.  Immense  proAts  to  a^nts.  Every  intelligent  per¬ 
son  wantsit.  Anyonecanl>ecome  asuccessful  agent.  Liberal 
terms  free.  Address  HALLBTT  BOOK  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 

Ten  Nights  in  a 
Bar 

work,  with  eight  illintratlons,  in  cheap 
form  Oust  as  vuod  for  the  reaulng).  sold  fo£ 
I i — lowest  price  ever  sold,  (see  Potter  * 
o.’s  list)— and  tiiirty-nin*  extra  copiee 
to  diBtributftsentrREB(Rll  postpaid).  Most 
tbrilliniif  and  forcible  tempt  ranee  book  sx» 
tint.  Cosis  uothinff  to  scatter  It  on  tbii 
plan.  The  Teniperaiico  BeTOla* 
tion,  46  Adams  btrect,  Chicago. 


AYER’S 

Ague  Cure 

contains  an  antidote  for  all  malarial  disor¬ 
ders  which,  so  far  as  known,  is  used  in  no  other 
remedy.  It  contains  no  Quinine,  nor  any  mineral 
nor  deleterious  substance  whatever,  and  conse¬ 
quently  produces  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution,  but  leaves  the  system  as  healthy  as  it 
wiis  before  the  attack. 

WE  WARll.\NT  AYER’S  AGUE  CURE  to 
cure  every  case  of  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent 
or  Chill  Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
Bilious  Fever,  and  Liver  Complaint  caused  by 
malaria.  In  case  of  failure,  after  due  trial,  deal¬ 
ers  are  authorized,  by  our  circular  dated  July 
Ist,  1882,  to  refund  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

^Id  by  all  Druggists. 


A  DIVIDEND 

PAYING  INVESTMENT, 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Syndicate  and  DeTelopment  Go. 

Offers  a  Limited  Amonot  of  its 

preferred  treasury  stock,  par  value  $10,  AT 

$1  PER  SHARE. 

ON  OR  BRFORE  NOVEMBER  1st,  1882,  THE  PBICI 
WILL  BE  ADVANCED  TO  $1.60  OR  MORE  PER  SHARB, 
and  will  continue  to  advance  in  price  until  its  par  value  Is 
reached.  This  stock  will  be  sold  NO  FASTER  than  the 
development  of  the  Company’s  business  may  require,  and 
In  NO  LARGER  AMOUNTS  than  will  bear  FAIR  AND 
HONEST  DIVIDENDS. 

One  Dollar  Per  Share 

Zs  Oxiaruiteoil  and  Secured,  to  be  Paid  in 

DIVIDENDS 

WITHIN  THREE  YEARS. 

It  is  full  paid  and  can  never  be  as.se88ed. 

A  Dividend  of  Ten  Cents 
per  Share  will  be  paid 
January  25th,  1883. 

Secure  this  Stock  before  the  next  Advance 
in  Price. 

Correspondence  as  to  all  classes  of  Investments  pbompt- 
LT  ANSWEBEB. 

Government  Eonds  Bought  and  Sold. 

Railroad  and  other  Corporation  Securities  Negotiated. 

Prospectus  with  full  particulars  furnished  FREE  apea 
application  to 

HIIIAM  BLAISDELL,  Financial  Agent, 

48  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALWAYS  MENTION  THIS  PAFEB. 


COOK’S 

Sunday  School  Puhlieationa 

FREE 

For  fourth  quarter  to  schools  that  have  never  tried. 
Full  particulars  and  samples  on  applications.  Good  aow 
ready.  DAVID  C.  COOK,  16  Adams  street,  Chlcag*. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway, 

FIHY-EIGHTH  SEMLMIUAL  8TATE.1IEAT. 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
First  day  of  JULY,  1882. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  --- .  1,967,687  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  209,459  97 

Net  Surplus, .  1,661,572  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  ....  $6,838,719  07 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  9116,21S  99 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  93,166,550)..  1,363,737  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,092,750  99 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  931,350  90 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

value) . 128,500  99 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  91,506- 

912) .  1,007,450  99 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1882 .  80,074  9$^ 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  82,142  23 

Real  Rstate .  36,449  49 

Total . 96,838,710  97 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


HANOYEE 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BROADWAT,  NEW  YORK. 

Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1,  1883. 

Cash  Capitah  -  -  -  -  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  635,741  16 

Reserve  for  ether  Liabilities,  96,655  57 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  -  -  832,744  56 


Total  Assets, 


3,565,141  89 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,600) . $1,545,967  M 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  Hen  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  183,750  06 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  70,967  66 

Casta  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums...  104,020  2t 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured  .  12,675  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  114,080  00 

I  Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  457,112  W 

!  Railroad  Stock .  14,000  06 

!  Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  61,450  66 

i  Accrued  Interest .  11,168  46 


Bible  Oiciionarf,  10c. 

Complete  eoerdopedia  of  Bible  trutbi  and 
narruciTee.  antiquities,  Keo);raphy,  bloc* 
raphr,  and  natural  history  ;  correct  pro* 
nui^iatjon  of  words,  original  meaning 
AM!0  complete  articles;  over  600  columnai 
POftnl  card  covers,  wir» 
stitched.  To  any  address.  lOc.  postpaic 
AIfo  eight  other  choice  books  for  Sab^tb* 

school  teachers  and  rhristUn  workers,  te* 
getlierformiu«our  Teachers'  Li*  rarv  The 
whole  nine  for  fOc.  David  C.  Cook! 

BulUsher.  46  Adniu  fiireZ! 
Chicago.  —2— 


TIHUTY-SECOND  YEAR. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Assets,  January  1st,  1882 . $10,348,239  00 

Assets,  January  Ist,  1881 .  10,151,289  28 

Income,  year  1881 .  1,962,632  60 

Claims  paid,  returned  premiums,  etc .  1,381,119  00 

Liabilities,  New  York  Standard .  7,931,261  00 

Surplus . 2,112,000  00 

Solid,  coiisorvatlve,  economical.  Seo  now  form  of  polioy 
—plain,  liberal,  incontestable,  non-forfeltable.  Non-par¬ 
ticipating,  very  low  rate,  fixed  premium  policies  issued  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  participating  ordinary  rate  policies. 
Its  liberal  published  tables  of  surrender  values  fixes  this 
important  point. 

HENRY  STOKES,  Presldeut. 


-  $2,566,141  26 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Tlce-Pres.  and  Sec’y. 

■  CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 


J.  L.  HALSEY.  Secretary. 
H.  N.  8 TEBBINS,  Actuary 
H.  Y.  WEMPLE 
H.  B.  STOKES, 


Assistant  Secretaries. 


CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

OFFICES  { New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  { Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  St& 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . 91,501,512  26 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims .  282,648  64 

Capital .  1,0«0.00«  •« 

Net  Surplus.,.. .  1,425,339  25 

Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1, 1882.. 94,209,490  15 
This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrlf- 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  91,100,000. 

OIRKCTOSa: 

OEO.  T.  HOPE.  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  2d  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWTSB, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  HENRY  B.  HYDE, 

B.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  BIKES, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  William  bbtob, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN,  WELLINGTON  OLAPP, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  HENRY  F.  SFAULDINe 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  M’ODBDY 

THEODORE  I.  HU8TED,  JOHN  H.  BBED, 

WM.  H.  CASWELL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE. 

D.  H.  ARNOLD  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HOBLBDT, 

HORACE  B.  OLAFLIN,  EDWABD  HABTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BBADIBH  JOHNSON, 

ALEXANDER  E.  ORB,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM.  L.  ANDBEWB,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE. 

E.  W.  CORLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

GEO.  W.  LANE,  JNO.  F.  SLATES, 

JAMES  FBASER,  LAWBBNOB  TUIHiUBB. 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND.  CYRUS  PECK, 

See,  Agency  Depi.  Secretinr. 

CHAS.  H.  BUTCHER,  A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Brooklyn  DepL  Sec.  Loc*  Bsg. 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange, 

Comer  Gourtlandt  and  Church  Streets. 

-  -  -  President. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  - 
Assets, . 


$6,500,000 


In  this  Company,  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  after  failure  to  pay  the  premiums,  the  policy-holder  II 
fiiOj/  protected. 

Ist.  Should  be  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  the  full  amount  of  the  poUcy  would  be  paid,  together  vUt 
the  balance  of  unused  dividends. 

9d.  Should  he  survive  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  one  dollar  to  his  credit,  he  may  pay 
his  premium  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  his  policy  being  held  hy  his  dividends  in  full  force  tc  oU  Intents  and  purposaa 
BO  medical  re-exam Inatiou  being  required. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  0YBU8  MUNN,  Assl:,iUit  Secretary. 

B.  B.  Fbknoh,  Superintendent  of  Agencies.  Isbakl  0.  Pierson,  Actuary,  Dr.  B.  W.  MGCReast.  Medical  Bxamfh*;. 
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THE  KEW  YORK  EVAEOELIST. 

N*.  180  NMsan  Street, 

Amerlcaa  Tract  Society  BolMlnc,  Boom  39. 

HSNRT  If.  FIBU),  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

TEKMS:  fS  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 

■atered  at  the  Poetoffloe  at  New  York,  as  second-class 
mall  matter. 

AdTertUements  30  cents  a  line — 13  lines  to  the  inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Eighth  Page,  SO  cents  a  line. 

Carriages  and  Deaths,  not  over  4  lines,  80  cents, 
ever  S  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

a^Address  simply  New  York  Evangelist,  Box  3330, 
How  York.  Remit,  in  all  cases,  by  Draft,  Money  Order, 
or  Bb(H8tered  letter. 
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THE  PRENBYTERIEN. 

The  stated  Fall  meetings  of  our  Presbyteries 
are  at  hand,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  long  array 
of  such  announcements  in  another  column. 
The  pastors  will  come  up  to  these  meetings, 
many  of  them  with  the  refreshment  and  brown 
of  their  Summer  vacation  yet  full  upon  them. 
As  always  they  will  be  marked  by  pleasant 
greetings  and  goodly  fellowship.  The  elders 
will  be  there  also,  and  why  not  in  all  cases  in 
full  number  ?  And  also  elect  ladies  not  a  few 
will  be  “there  and  thereabouts,”  engaged  in 
forwarding  the  interests  of  their  auxiliary  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  and  bands.  Thus,  when  a  lit¬ 
tle  pains  has  been  taken  to  insure  a  profitable 
meeting,  our  Presbyterial  gatherings  are  any¬ 
thing  but  dull  and  unattractive  to  those  really 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  churches  and  of 
their  work  at  home  and  abroad. 

Of  calls  to  put  in  motion  our  unrivalled  ma¬ 
chinery  for  discipline,  there  are  not  many. 
Our  Church  may  be  said  to  have  peace  in  all 
her  borders.  Those  who  would  excite  fears  of 
something  portending,  they  know  not  what, 
have  little  following  or  attention.  And  happi¬ 
ly  one  of  the  prime  uses  of  Presbyterial  meet¬ 
ings  is  to  dissipate  misconceptions,  and  to  har¬ 
monize  and  set  In  order  the  militant  forces  for 
effective  labor. 

And  our  one  hundred  and  eighty  Presbyte¬ 
ries — save  the  few  of  them  in  foreign  lands— 
never  met  under  more  encouraging  auspices. 
No  part  of  the  country  has  been  desolated  by 
drouth  or  pestilence,  and  the  anxiety  as  to 
wherewithal  the  people  shall  live  in  comfort 
as  to  food  and  clothing,  has  been  quite  reliev¬ 
ed  for  many  months  to  come.  Of  old  these 
propitious  seasons  were  recognized  as  the  sure 
tokens  of  God’s  favor.  That  He  cannot  be  in¬ 
different  to  a  people  thus  marvellously  favored 
by  His  providence,  is  as  certain  as  that  He  ex¬ 
ists.  Thus  His  attitude  towards  us  may  be  said 
to  be  declared.  He  has  written  His  good-will 
over  all  our  fields.  It  lies  there  as  the  assur¬ 
ance  and  token  of  yet  better  things  in  reserve. 
We  have  had  six  most  fruitful  years.  And  now 
a  sufficient  bounty  is  stored  for  months  that 
should  prove  Sabbatical  for  their  heed  of  things 
spiritual  and  eternal. 

We  are  sure  that  minister  and  people  are  en¬ 
tering  upon  their  duties  with  a  great  desire  for 
enlarged  spiritual  results.  It  is  well  to  lay 
plans  to  this  end,  and  to  begin  early.  Pur- 
po*e  and  actual  systematic  effort  beget  ear¬ 
nestness  and  faith,  and  these  are  contagious. 
Neither  the  holidays  nor  the  Week  of  Prayer 
should  be  waited  for.  In  some  cases  the  visit¬ 
ation  of  the  churches  by  Presbyterial  Commit¬ 
tees,  has  been  found  to  work  admirably.  Why 
not  in  all  the  Presbyteries,  care  being  taken  to 
select  the  brethren  best  adapted  to  snch  effort  ? 
Let  there  be  expectation  and  meet  activity  all 
along  the  line. 

CARE  OF  THE  PITBLIG  SCHOOLS. 

Most  of  the  public  schools  in  our  cities  and 
large  towns  begin  early  in  September.  In  this 
city  the  schools  began  last  Monday  week  with 
more  pupils  than  ever  before  at  their  opening. 
But  many  families  are  yet  absent,  and  it  will 
be  October  before  the  highest  number  of  pupils 
is  reached.  This  year  our  schools  will  have 
about  150,000  pupils,  and  nearly  $125,000  has 
been  expended  during  the  recess  in  enlarging 
and  improving  the  school-buildings  for  their 
reception.  Still,  owing  to  the  rapid  movement 
of  our  population  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
wards,  the  school  accommodations  are  inade¬ 
quate,  and  many  of  the  rooms  are  overcrowd¬ 
ed,  And  the  effort  to  compress  two  hundred 
children  into  a  room  hardly  large  enough  for 
one  hundred,  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  prog¬ 
ress,  and  a  prolific  cause  of  disorder  and  sick¬ 
ness.  But  one  of  the  worst  features  of  our 
modem  schools  is  the  mental  overcrowding. 
It  is  partly  but  not  entirely  the  teacher’s  fault 
that  pupils  are  required  to  do  more  work  than 
they  have  strength  to  perform;  parents  and 
committees  share  the  responsibility.  But  the 
fact  is  that  while  many  boys  and  girls  need 
constant  stimulating  and  prodding,  some  need 
repression ;  and  while  the  stupid  are  usually 
tough,  the  bright  children  are  oftentimes  deli¬ 
cate  and  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  severe 
study.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  these 
bright,  delicate,  nervous  children  are  driven 
and  stimulated  to  study  far  beyond  their 
strength  by  Inconsiderate  teachers,  and  their 
health  is  permanently  impaired  in  consequence, 
or  they  are  driven  into  premature  graves.  This 
is  a  crime  which  cannot  be  too  severely  con¬ 
demned  and  guarded  against.  Health  is  the 
first  condition  of  a  successful  and  happy  life : 
it  is  of  more  consequence  than  any  lessons 
that  can  be  acquired  in  school.  It  is  nothing 
but  pain  and  anguish  for  parents  to  remember 
that  their  brightest  and  most  promising  child 
was  sacrificed  to  the  foolish  wish  to  make  a 
show  in  lessons  which  could  have  been  learned 
just  as  well  a  year  later.  There  will  be  no 
permanent  redress  of  this  abuse  of  our  school 
methods  until  parents  take  the  matter  in  hand 
and  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  The  public  school  was  not  intended  to 
repeat  and  perpetuate  the  cruelty  of  Herod  by 
the  wholesale  murder  of  innocents.  Founded 
to  prepare  children  for  life,  they  should  not  be 
used  to  send  children  out  of  it. 

One  reason  of  the  fatal  effect  of  the  schools 
on  health,  is  that  too  many  subjects  are  studied 
In  many  schools,  if  not  in  most.  It  is  easy  to 
make  out  a  list  of  studies  it  would  be  well  for  a 
child  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of.  When  the 
list  is  complete,  it  will  be  found  so  long  that  no 
child  can  compass  it  in  the  time  allotted  to 
public  instruction,  without  sacrificing  health 
or  thoroughness.  And  it  is  in  the  vain  effort  to 


master  studies  which,  however  attractive  they 
may  be,  are  not  indispensable,  that  thousands 
of  children  lose  their  health,  and  many  lose 
their  life  every  year.  We  know  of  no  parents 
who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  health  of  their 
children  for  a  superficial  knowledge  of  algebra 
or  French.  Indeed,  the  value  of  the  public 
school  is  in  teaching  very  thoroughly  a  few 
elementary  and  essential  studies — so  thorough¬ 
ly  that  they  will  prove  as  the  basis  for  any 
education  that  may  be  given  or  acquired  after¬ 
wards.  They  were  founded  for  use,  not  for  or¬ 
nament.  And  it  is  only  by  an  exceptional 
thoroughness  of  training  in  the  mastery  of  a 
few  studies  that  boys  and  girls  are  given  the 
discipline  of  mind  needed  for  after  life.  The 
public  school  was  made  for  practical  objects. 
It  was  designed  to  help  boys  and  girls  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  and  become  useful  and  respected 
citizens.  Their  original  purpose  is  defeated 
when  no  such  discipline  is  given,  and  instead 
of  it  the  pupils  are  given  a  smattering  of  a 
score  of  studies,  all  of  which  will  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  parent, 
and  a  duty  to  his  children,  to  insist  that  they 
be  thoroughly  drilled  in  a  few  studies,  and 
those  of  the  most  practical  character.  The 
real  question  for  every  teacher  to  answer,  is, 
What  studies  will  best  fit  boys  and  girls  for 
life? 

Another  point  closely  allied  to  the  last  is  the 
vitality  of  school  discipline.  The  modern  pub¬ 
lic  school  with  all  its  helps  and  costly  appara¬ 
tus,  fails  in  comparison  with  the  old  district 
school  just  here.  It  crams;  the  old  school 
quickened  intelligence.  It  stores  the  memory 
with  dry  information ;  the  old  school  made  the 
pupils  think.  It  satiates;  the  old  school  in- 
creaseil  a  hunger  that  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon. 
This  is  a  matter  of  incalculable  importance. 
What  little  children  learn  in  school  is  of 
no  great  consequence  in  comparison  with  the 
infinity  of  knowledge  they  cannot  learn  there ; 
it  is  of  a  thousand  times  greater  consequence 
that  they  learn  how  to  learn,  that  they  have 
their  intelligence  quickened,  their  desire  for 
knowledge  excited,  their  love  of  truth  awaken¬ 
ed,  than  that  they  should  learn  all  that  any 
common  school  can  teach.  The  cramming  of 
the  mind  makes  pedants;  the  feeding  and 
stimulating  and  awakening  of  the  intellect 
makes  men  and  women  of  character  and  force, 
who  will  continue  to  learn  as  long  as  they  live. 

In  these  days,  the  enemies  of  our  public 
school  system  are  always  alert  and  on  the 
watch  eagerly  to  catch  at  its  shortcomings,  as 
an  argument  against  it.  They  say  “  Your  cost¬ 
ly  schools  are  useless.  They  do  not  fit  boys 
and  girls  for  practical  life ;  they  do  not  make 
men  and  women,  but  aimless  and  useless  nam- 
by-pambys.”  There  is  so  much  truth  in  this 
criticism  that  every  parent  and  teacher,  and 
especially  every  friend  of  the  public  schools, 
should  make  an  effort  to  plant  them  on  the 
right  foundation.  They  were  not  designed  to 
furnish  a  complete  college  education  to  any¬ 
body,  but  to  lay  the  solid  foundation  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  with  the  business  of  daily 
life.  And  it  is  of  no  consequence  whatever 
whether  their  pupils  learn  anything  of  the 
higher  branches  taught  in  college,  or  the  orna¬ 
mental  studies  which  belong  to  boarding 
schools;  the  less  of  them  the  better.  The 
more  rigidly  they  are  held  down  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  purpose  of  grounding  all  children  in  rudi- 
mental  and  essential  studies,  and  so  thorough¬ 
ly  that  they  will  have  a  foundation  laid  for  the 
highest  education  the  university  can  give,  the 
more  successful  will  they  be,  and  the  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  will  be  their  results. 

Another  point  of  still  greater  importance  is 
the  moral  character  and  effect  of  the  schools. 
By  common  consent,  all  direct  religious  in¬ 
struction  is  ruled  out  of  the  schools.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  teach  even  the  great  Christian 
doctrines ;  these  are  left  to  parents,  to  Sunday- 
schools,  to  the  faithful  care  of  judicious  minis¬ 
ters,  each  caring  for  the  lambs  of  his  own 
flock.  But  the  public  schools  are  expected  to 
teach  good  morals,  and  to  be  pervaded  with  a 
pure  and  elevating  moral  atmosphere.  And  to 
this  end  their  teachers  should  always  be  above 
suspicion ;  persons  whose  walk  and  conversa¬ 
tion  are  reproachless,  and  even  whose  thoughts 
are  pure.  For  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  in 
which  the  silent  influence  of  character  tells 
with  so  much  effect,  as  in  school.  The  children 
feel  it.  It  operates  invisibly  and  impalpably  to 
tone  up  or  let  down,  to  quicken  or  to  depress. 
It  makes  a  school  a  conservatory  of  Christian 
virtue,  or  an  insidious  preparation  for  all  the 
vices.  And  there  is  no  point  on  which  school 
committees  as  a  whole  are  so  derelict,  as  this 
of  moral  character.  There  are  teachers  in  all 
cities  who  are  unfit  to  have  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  whose  personal  bearing  is  not  dignified 
and  pure ;  whose  influence  is  demoralizing.  It 
matters  little  how  much  the  teachers  harp  on 
the  virtues  and  repeat  the  familiar  precepts  of 
morality,  their  looks,  actions,  spirit,  bearing, 
all  contradict  what  they  teach ;  they  live  what 
their  own  teaching  condemns,  Emerson  finely 
says  ‘  ‘  Character  teaches  overhead .  ”  The  good 
and  pure  and  sympathetic  radiate  a  healthful 
influence  wherever  they  go.  It  is  not  what 
they  say,  but  what  they  think  and  feel  and 
care,  that  tones  their  speech,  and  impresses 
their  faces,  and  makes  the  silent  preachers  of 
Christian  morality.  And  only  such  men  and 
women  should  ever  be  employed  as  teachers, 
and  the  employment  of  only  such  teachers 
would  soon  free  our  schools  from  every  sus¬ 
picion,  and  make  them  the  nurseries  of  virtue. 

EDITORIAI.  NOTES. 

The  Presbyterial  meetings  have  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  that  they  occur  just  previous  to  the 
assembling  of  the  enlarged  Synods.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  new  Synod  of  New  York  has 
already  received  consideration,  the  action  of 
the  Presbyteries  for  the  most  part  being  unan¬ 
imous  in  approval  of  the  plan  of  the  committee 
composed  of  Commissioners  to  the  Buffalo  As¬ 
sembly  from  Presbyteries  concerned,  namely : 
that  the  Synod  be  a  representative  body,  based 
on  the  number  of  ministers;  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Presbyteries  be  one  minister 
and  one  elder  for  every  ten  ministers  or  more 
than  half  of  ten ;  but  that  no  Presbytery  have 
less  than  four  repnesentatives  in  the  Synod. 

Dr.  Noyes  inveighs  with  proper  emphasis 
and  spirit  against  “Schismatic  Utterances” — 
and  this  in  the  columns  of  the  last  Interior! 
Now,  let  us  see  a  hearty  editorial  endorsement 
of  the  same  in  that  quarter.  In  our  own  col¬ 
umns  he  advances  some  views  quite  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  own  on  another  subject,  and  as 
will  be  seen,  in  partial  criticism  of  a  respected 
Chicago  contemporary.  Preceding  this  on  the 
same  page,  Ambrose  closes  the  season  with  an 
umbrageous  epistle. 

We  call  attention  to  Home  Missionary  Cort’s 
call  for  a  few  Hymnals  for  chapel  use  out  in 
Parowan,  Utah.  Also  a  few  reference  volumes 
are  wanted  down  in  New  Mexico,  as  asked  by 
card.  _ 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  severe  illness,  by 
paralysis,  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  T. 
Eva  of  Philadelphia.  He  will  have  a  wide 
sympathy.  _ 

Many  of  the  local  State  papers  are  now 
announcing  the  return  of  ministers  to  their 
homes,  with  the  addition  “Service  will  be 
resumed  in  the  church  next  Sunday.” 


The  Observer  applauds  the  scholarly,  mel¬ 
low,  orthodox  Prof.  George  E.  Day  of  New 
Haven  for  advisiing  his  theological  students  to 
study  the  Bible  more  and  Robertson  Smith 
less,  exclaiming  “Sensible  man  is  Prof.  Day.” 
But  along  comes  The  Presbyterian  Journal  on 
the  hunt  in  the  same  preserve  for  something 
luretty  wakeful,  but  not  too  alarming,  and  here 
is  what  it  observes;  “That  is  a  dangerous 
speculation  which  Prof.  Day  indulges  in  The 
Princeton  Review  on  ‘The  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  light  of  recent  Psychology.’  If 
we  understand  it,  he  holds  not  simr)ly  that  the 
trinity  of  functions  in  us  may  illustrate  the  Di¬ 
vine  Trinity,  but  that  God  exists  in  a  “  three¬ 
fold  functional”  character  similar  to  that 
which  is  in  each  one  of  us.  According  to  this, 
if  there  be  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  each 
of  us  is  three  persons  and  not  one  person. 

‘  Observation  thus  demonstrates  the  Infinite 
One  as  actually  present  and  acting  in  His 
boundless  energy  in  the  universe,  to  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  these  several  functional  attributes 
— iutelligence,  sense,  will — which  are  insepa¬ 
rably  conjoined  as  organic  parts  of  the  same 
one  whole,  while  yet  the  one  or  the  other  may 
predominate  in  any  specific  manifestation  and 
so  give  character  to  it.’  Is  that  all?  If  so, 
wherein  does  it  differ  from  Sabellianism  ?  ” 

The  portion  of  the  city  lying  on  the  other 
side  of  the  East  river,  and  north  of  Harlem, 
known  as  Mott  Haven,  has  grown  apace  with¬ 
in  recent  years,  and  evidently  has  a  prosperous 
future  not  far  off— when  another  bridge  shall 
have  been  built  across  the  river,  and  other  con¬ 
templated  improvements  entered  upon.  The 
drift  of  population  must  soon  be  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  and  beyond,  quite  out  into  Westchester 
county.  The  Rev.  George  W.  F.  Birch  is  the 
faithful  pastor  of  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Mott  Haven,  and  all  Summer  long,  morning 
and  evening,  its  doors  have  been  kept  open, 
and  all  comers  welcomed.  We  are  told  that 
the  attendance  has  been  excellent  for  the  most 
part.  Whether  pastor  Birch  will  continue  this 
exemplary  practice  of  per]ietually  open  doors 
when,  years  hence,  in  the  possible  fluctuations 
of  population  he  may  find  himself  in  the  fash¬ 
ionable  whirl  of  New  York,  we  cannot  predict. 
But  he  has  had  the  gift  of  continuance  in  well 
doing  in  lively  exercise  during  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Dr.  John  Hall  is  expected  home  shortly. 
Meantime  the  Fifth-avenue  pulpit  will  be  sup- 
I)lied  on  next  Sabbath  (at  11  and  4  o’clock)  by 
the  Rev,  Mangasar  M.  Mangasarian,  a  young 
Armenian  of  Marsovan,  Turkey,  who,  after 
graduating  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
came  to  this  country  to  perfect  his  theological 
education.  He  graduated  in  the  last  class  at 
Princeton,  and  has  since  been  preaching  in  the 
Bethany  and  other  churches  of  Philadelphia, 
with  much  acceptance.  He  is  described  to  us 
by  so  good  an  authority  as  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stuart, 
as  a  very  earnest  and  eloquent  preacher. 

Our  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Storrs 
Howe  of  Iowa  City,  is  doing  a  good  historical 
work  in  the  issue  of  a  neat  pamphlet  quar. 
terly,  entitled  “Annals  of  Iowa.”  It  sweeps 
the  whole  field  in  the  department  of  distin¬ 
guished  local  biography.  The  July  number 
has  a  memoir  of  Col.  Wm.  G.  Coop,  by  A.  R. 
Fulton ;  the  address  of  James  F.  Wilson  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Bloomer  Public  School  build¬ 
ing  at  Council  Bluffs,  etc.  By  way  of  frontis¬ 
piece  a  score  of  artotype  likenesses  are  grouped 
on  a  single  page,  including  those  of  two  ladies, 
viz :  Susan  F.  Smith  and  Phoebe  Scofield.  One 
dollar  a  year  in  advance. 

The  University  Place  Presbyterian^t3hu^ir 
will  be  open  on  Sabbath  next,  when  usual  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  resumed  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Booth. 
The  past  few  weeks  have  been  availed  of  for 
some  necessary  improvements.  The  heating 
apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled, 
more  or  less  painting  done,  and  handsome  new 
carpets  put  down.  No  down-town  church  holds 
on  its  way  more  successfully  than  the  Univer 
sity  Place.  _ 

The  following  missionaries  have  just  sailed 
to  India :  Rev.  J.  M.  McComb  and  his  wife ; 
Miss  Lizzie  M.  Pendleton ;  Miss  Annie  S.  Gei- 
singer;  and  Miss  C.  G.  Williamson.  These 
young  ladies  go  to  our  Lodiana  Mission,  and 
represent  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  North¬ 
west,  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Southwest, 
and  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  _ 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pi¬ 
oneers’  Association  of  Central  New  York,  was 
held  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  in  Syracuse. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  of  general  and  absorbing  in¬ 
terest.  The  President,  Hon.  Charles  B.  Sedg¬ 
wick,  occupied  the  chair.  Gov.  Seymour  sent 
his  regrets  that  his  poor  health  prevented  his 
being  present.  Only  two  of  the  twenty  persons 
who  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  now  living.  Hon.  B.  B.  Burt,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Old  Settlers’  Association  of  Oswego 
county,  delivered  the  annual  address,  which 
compared  the  earlier  times  with  the  present, 
to  use  his  own  figure,  tracing  the  growth  of  the 
acorn  to  the  oak.  At  the  close  he  urged  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  incidents  and 
traditions  of  bygone  days,  as  of  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  value.  A  communication  from  F.  W. 
Squires,  Secretary  of  the  Old  Settlers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Oswego  county,  was  read.  It  contained 
the  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of  1792,  under 
which  the  town  of  Mexico  was  formed.  The 
town  included  the  present  counties  of  Onon¬ 
daga,  Oourtland,  and  Oswego;  then,  so  far  as 
can  be  learned,  inhabited  by  only  seventeen 
white  men — thirteen  in  what  is  now  Onondaga, 
two  in  Oourtland,  and  two  in  Oswego.  Mr. 
Squires  gave  a  list  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
Oswego  county,  several  of  whom  were  over 
ninety-five,  one  one  hundred  and  ten — show¬ 
ing  that  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  were  not, 
in  many  instances,  unfavorable  to  longevity. 

The  Star  Route  trial  at  Washington,  which 
began  with  the  Summer,  came  to  a  close  on 
Friday  last,  when  Judge  Wylie  delivered  a 
charge  bearing  strongly  against  the  well  known 
defendants  in  the  case.  After  being  out  (all 
told)  about  three  days,  and  several  times  re¬ 
porting  themselves  unable  to  agree,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  instructions  as  regards  some  special 
points,  the  jury  came  in  on  Monday  at  the 
opening  of  the  Court,  reiterating  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  agree,  their  divergence  being  the  same 
still  as  on  Saturday,  when  they  had  decided  as 
to  four  of  the  defendants,  but  were  unable  to 
agree  as  to  the  others.  The  Court  decided  that 
they  should  make  a  further  attempt,  but  inti¬ 
mated  that  a  partial  verdict  might  be  accepted. 
And  this  was  done  on  the  Jury  being  called 
again  at  2  P.  M.,  and  found  to  stand  as  before : 
they  rendered  a  verdict  of  acquittal  as  to  Tur¬ 
ner  and  Peck,  and  of  guilty  as  to  Miner  and 
Rerdell.  As  to  the  others,  they  were  unable  to 
agree.  The  Jury  was  then  discharged.  The 
result  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  on  all 
hands.  But  this  may  be  predicted :  We  shall 
have  no  more  Star  Route  frauds  for  some  time 
to  come,  even  should  the  prosecution  end  here. 

The  Christian  Mirror  proposes  not  to  “  forget 
Jerusalem  ”  while  setting  out  on  Its  new  sexi- 
gesimal  with  a  motto  from  the  Revised  Version 
— “  Beholding  as  in  a  Mirror  the  glory  of  the 
'  Lord.”— 2  Cor.  iii.  18. 


The  American  Bible  Society  Managers  met  THE  “  UNMISTAKABLE  TKEND." 

in  stated  meeting  Sept.  7th,  F.  H.  Wolcott,  It  is  worthy  of  public  notice  and  of  congratula- 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  death  of  William  H.  tlons,  that  the  “  unmistakable  trend  ”  of  which  Dr. 
Allen,  LL.D.,  a  former  President  of  the  Socl-  Cuyler  speaks  in  his  last  letter  in  The  Evange- 
ety,  was  announced,  and  a  suitable  Minute  re-  list,  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  our  sister 
corded.  Recent  letters  refer  to  a  constant  de-  church  in  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  The  good  people  there 
mand  for  Hawaiian  Scriptures,  and  the  desir-  evidently  do  not  believe  in  a  long  interregnum 
ableness  of  printing  a  new  edition  of  the  New  and  a  host  of  candidates;  nor,  judging  from  their 
Testament  for  the  Gilbert  Islands.  The  Mort-  past  experience,  do  they  believe  in  short  pastor- 
lock  Scriptures,  recently  printed,  are  on  their  ates.  Brother  Kueeland,  whom  Fredonia  sought 
way  to  a  population  of  15,000  people,  about  one-  and  secured,  had  labored  among  them  eight  or 
half  of  whom  are  already  under  Christian  in-  nine  years  at  the  time  of  his  recent  separation 
fluences.  Details  of  colportage  work  in  Italy  from  them.  Immediately  preceding  his  pastorate, 
were  received  from  the  (Committee  of  Evangel-  the  pulpit  was  supplied  for  a  time  by  Rev.  C.  H. 
ization  of  the  Waldensian  Church.  Dr.  Ewing  Dibble.  And  previous  to  that,  was  the  remark- 
remains  at  Alexandria  awaiting  events.  The  ably  long  pastorate  of  the  now  venerable  Dr.  S.  H. 
meeting  determined  to  take  steps  at  an  early  Grldley,  who  Is  still  the  senior  bishop  of  the  con- 
date  for  the  wider  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  gregation,  and  whose  proposed  and  gladly  accept- 
In  Liberia.  The  receipts  for  August  were  $58,-  ed  exchange  of  pulpits  with  the  writer  for  next 
871.52.  The  number  of  volumes  issued  from  Sabbath,  makes  this  letter  possible, 
the  Bible  House  during  the  month  was  90,128.  And  now  the  cheering  intelligence  reaches  us, 
,  -  roundabout  way  of  New  York  through 

Bishop  Williams.  Perry  has  written  a  Cen-  evangelist,  that  Rev.  John  McLachlan  of 


MARYVILLE  COLLEGE. 


American  Episcopal  pieasantville.  Pa.’,  has  been  unanimously  called 
Gr.nr''n.  to  the  vacant  pulpit. 

^MARYVILLE  COLLEGE.  !  ,  "J  refreshing.  When  a  strong 

.  ,  .  .  T  church  like  the  one  we  are  considering,  has  such 

A  letter  just  received  from  Prof.  Lamar  says  ^  ^  ,  ,  ...  ,,  . 

^  j  F  a  record,  and  maintains  it  so  faithfully  and  bar- 

-We  open  this  year  with  an  attendance  of  one 

hundred  students,  the  largest  opening  we  have  worthv  of  notice.  Dr.  Cuyler  said: 

ever  had.”  This  is  peculiarly  gratifying  in  view  ..rrn  .  .  .  ,  ^  j ..  .  .  , 

„  7,  ,  u  .  ..,,7.  X  “Thisunmistakabletrend”—referringtothode- 

of  the  small  disturbances  which  arose  last  Winter  „  ,  , 

,  ,  creasing  duration  of  the  pastorate— “  is  partly  the 

in  one  of  the  societies  setting  itself  against  the 

,  ,  j  ...  .  it.  71  XI.  1  of  tlio  pulpit,  and  partly  the  fault  of  the 

history  and  principles  of  the  college,  on  the  color  tx»  n  .u  xu  x  xu  •  .  xu, 

X.  nTx  IX  ix  j  j  n  1  It  follows,  then,  that  the  absence  of  this 

question.  The  Faculty  were  united  and  firm  in 

,  ^  ,  ,,  XI  1  A  ni,  I  XI  1  trend  m  any  particular  case  is  partly  to  the 

maintaining  the  national  and  Christian  ground,  , ,,  ,  ..  ,  xi  x  xx  J;,x  .  xx 

,x.  X  X,  X.  XI  .1  I  credit  of  the  pulpit,  and  partly  to  the  credit  of  the 

“without  distinction  of  color,  race,  or  previous  „  t  x  x  .  ,  .  ,  .  , 

,.x.  ,  ,x  j  ..  mu  u  X  .  I  j  .XU  pew.  Long  pastorates  indeed  require  pulpit  and 

condition  of  servitude.  The  best  friends  of  the  .  .  ,,  .  x. 

„  ,  ...  ,  ..  ,  pastoral  ability,  but  equally  as  well  do  they  re- 

college  approve  this  position,  and  those  who  „u  ,,  .  ,  xu 


would  not  take  this  position  for  themselves,  hon-  mi...  «  i  -n  .  x-  mu 

,,  ,  I  X  I  I  IX  u  before  us  affords  an  illustration.  The 

or  the  college  for  maintaining  its  own  chosen  po-  .  x  x  x  x  i  xu,  u  . 

,x.  X.  .X  ax  ,-x  XXX  1  nix  lasttwopastorateslnthlschurch.covorlngape- 

sition,  and  for  its  fidelity  to  trusts,  nearly  all  its  .  ,  _ ,  ,  x  .  -x  x 

.  ,  u  .  u  1  ,  X  .  IX  u  beyond  tho  memory  of  most  of  its  present 

funds  having  been  received  on  account  of  its  bo-  ,  „xx  ,  x,  ,  . 

f  .  , ,  ~  x  •  members,  have  utterly  unfitted  tho  people  for  any 

ing  known  to  hold  that  position.  The  effort  in  .  x  ,  .  .  , 

^  ^  r  X  x.ix  xu  thing  different  from  their  recent  quick  work  in 

which  Prof.  Lamar  spent  a  part  of  last  year  in  the  ....  x  mu  u  u  ,,  u  , 

UT  _xu  X  .  A  X  .  •  X  calling  a  third  pastor.  They  have  been  well-bred. 

North  to  raise  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  is  not  „  ,  ,  xu  i  ,  u  ,•  .  x 

^  ^  .  .  ,  -r  ,  ,  xui  »  show  their  good  breeding.  A  pastor 

yet  finished.  I  know  of  no  worthier  use  of  money  ,  .  uix  xu.  .  . 

u,.  xx..u,xT,  u  X,  from  such  a  church  to  another  is  a  prize ;  and  a 

than  helping  to  finish  it.  I  also  happen  to  know  .,  ,  uu,xu  x,xj 

,.  X  j  X  xu  A-  pastor  to  such  a  church  is  to  bo  congratulated, 

that  there  are  worthy  students  there,  needing  , ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  x,  .  x  ,  .  u 

,  ,  ,  xu  I  X  ji  •  xu  Would  not  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  trades-union  be 

some  help  to  continue  their  studies,  even  in  the  ,  xu,  x  u  .  x,  ... 

.  ,  ,  ,  ,  u,  u  xu  1,  xu  ^  good  thing  to  check  the  growing  tendency  to 

Inexpensive,  frugal  way  in  which  they  live  there.  ,  ,  *  x  o  tx  .  ,  f .  .  •  , 

.  u  u  *tA  .M  X  XX  short  pastorates  ?  Its  fundamental  principles 

Anyone  who  has  $60,  or  $10,  or  $1,  to  devote  to  .  , ,  u  xu  x  xu  u  u  .  ,  .  a-xI, 

.  .  xxuxuj  xK-  siiould  be  that  the  churches  keep  clear  of  flitting 

such  a  use,  I  suggest  that  he  drop  a  note  of  in-  ...  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

,  X  T.  m  T  T  n.  ,11  m  ministers,  and  ministers  keep  clear  of  flirting 

quiry  to  Rev.  T.  J.  Lamar,  Maryville,  Tenn.  churches 

Sept.  4, 1882.  ^  ^  Nelson.  church  in  Waterloo  is  tho  largest  one  in 

Geneva  Presbytery,  one  of  the  most  faithful  to 
BUFFALO’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION.  our  eight  Boards  of  benevolence,  has  a  large  and 
The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Buffalo  imposing  edifice,  and  a  handsome  lecture-room. 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  building  took  built  during  tho  last  year.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
place  in  that  city  last  Thursday  afternoon,  and  most  desirable  field ;  and  if  brother  McLachlan 
brought  together  a  large  concourse  of  leading  citi-  accepts  the  call,  he  will  find  more  than  one  old 
zens  and  others.  The  site  is  that  of  tho  old  Mo-  college  friend  to  welcome  him  to  Seneca. 
•hawk-street  Market  (bounded  by  Mohawk,  Pearl,  Seneca  Falls, 
and  Genesee  streets),  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  — 

oity,  as  the  building  will  be  one  of  the  most  ele-  iiAN  {««{«; 4- /If 

gant  and  substantial.  The  exercises  were  under  allO 

the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  vw-tu  vni?ir 

N.  G.  Benedict.  After  the  opening  service  of  sa-  t,  n 


H.  A.  Nelson. 


BUFFALO’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


Seneca  Falls. 


NEW  YORK. 


cred  song.  Scripture  reading,  and  prayer,  the  refu^STro^^d;^^^^^^^ 

Mayor,  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  made  an  address,  meantime,  Horace  Eaton,  D.D.,  his  long-time  pre- 
which  was  received  with  marked  favor,  in  the  decessor,  who  still  lives  in  Palmyra,  and  supplies 
course  of  which  ho  said  *  the  Maroon  Church,  had  worked  up  a  subscrip— 

..11  _ A  _ _ „xx  xu„x  „  IX  u  X  J  tlon,  with  the  help  of  others,  amounting  to  some 

We  all  hope  and  expect  that  our  city  has  entered  up-  33  qoo.  for  the  erection  or  purchase  of  a  parson- 
on  a  course  of  unprecedented  prosperity  and  growth,  age.  This,  for  August  work,  is  more  than  some 
But  to  my  mind  not  all  tho  signs  about  us  point  more  younger  'men  would  have  had  courage  to  under- 
surely  to  real  greatness  than  the  event  which  we  here  take.  But  it  was  a  much-needed  labor,  and  has 
celebrate.  proved  a  gratifying  success.  In  a  few  months 

Good  and  pure  government  lies  at  the  foundation  of  P^'-linyrS’  will  have  a  manse,  equal  to  any  in  Lyons 
the  wealth  and  progress  of  every  community.  Presbytery  Dr  Eaton  has  also  repaired  his  own 

A- II,  riKiAw  XI  .XUI  J  IX  T  X  house,  with  modern  conveniences,  making  it  a  de- 
As  (he  Chief  Executive  of  this  proud  city  I  congratu-  Hg^tful  home  for  his  good  old  age.  The  Doctor 
late  all  my  fellow-citizens  that  to-day  we  lay  the  foun-  and  Mrs.  Eaton  have  gone  now  to  New  Hampshire 
dation-stone  of  an  edifice  which  shall  be  a  beautiful  for  a  vacation,  and  a  visit  among  the  scenes  of 
lidorament,  and  wEat  Is  more  Important,  shall  enclose  their  nativity  and  youtlt— gone  with  the  thrilling 
within  its  walls  such  earnest  Christian  endeavors  as  memories  of  bygone  days  wakening  along  their 
must  make  easier  all  our  efforts  to  administer  safely  jo'ii’nejL  and  only  saddened  by  the  fact  that  a  sis- 


pastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church.  The  ?ew^q“a?s  te  pulpR  ot^ter^^’ 

stone  was  then  laid  by  President  Benedict,  assist-  th«  nnnnni  tKia  oaa. 


and  honestly  a  good  municipal  government.  k  f 

I  commend  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  to  ^®  ®  e  o  ,  s  s  c  ,  an 

the  cheerful  and  generous  support  of  every  citizen,  and  ^e  RoY.-Rev.  j.  W.  Hubbard  of  Iowa  has  been 
trust  that  long  after  the  men  who  have  wrought  so  well  visiting  in  this  congregation,  where  he  was  for- 
in  establishing  these  foundations  shall  have  surrender-  merly  settled,  with  great  pleasure  to  himself  and 
ed  lives  well  spent,  this  building  shall  stand  a  menu-  liis  many  friends. 

ment  of  well-directed  pious  labor  to  shed  its  benign  in-  Middletown.— The  Utica  Morning  Herald  of  a 

fluence  on  generations  yet  to  come.  recent  date  thus  honors  a  Middletown  clergy- 

The  Mayor  was  followed  by  Association  ex-Pres-  man:  “Rev.  John  R.  Lewis  of  Middletown,  N. 
ident  C.  B.  Armstrong,  who  gave  an  historical 

,,,,,,  ,  ’  ,  TX  .  TT  of  this  place,  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian 

sketch  of  the  organization  in  Buffalo.  He  was  church  yesterday  morning  by  request  of  Rev.  Mr. 
followed  by  R.  B.  Adams,  chairman  of  the  Build-  Robb,  the  present  pastor.  For  elegant  language, 
ing  Fund  Committee,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Hubbell,  lorclble  and  apt  illustration,  and  above  all,  ease 
p-tor  ol  th.  North  Pre,bjtorl.„  Church.  Tho  “r  to  pu'.p/t  “ 

stone  wes  then  laid  by  President  Benedict,  assist.  tho  siinual  mooting  ol  this  socl- 

ed  by  Isaac  C.  Tryon,  the  first  President  of  the  ety,  held  on  Monday  of  last  week,  the  trustees 
Association.  The  stone  is  lettered  on  its  Mohawk-  were  instructed  to  purchase  an  addition  on  the 

street  face _  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rear  of  their  church  lot,  and  to  erect  as  many  new 

Organized  1852 :  sheds  thereon  as  practicable.  The  report  of  the 

Incorporated  1858  *  treasurer  showed  that  the  society  is  free  from 

Erected  1882.  ’  funds  on  hand  applicable  to  current 

_ expenses. 

xHA-r  .iTKYPTir  roTTiprxTrtN  •>  Avon.— Rev.  H.  P.  V.  Bogue  returned  from  his 

THAT  TRIPLE  COLLECTION.  Europe  last  week,  and  on  Friday  evening 

[It  may  be  that  the  following  note  was  only  intended  received  a  very  hearty  welcome  at  a  very  general 
for  our  private  Information  and  enoouragemenl  in  well-  gathering  of  the  congregation  and  other  friends, 
doing;  but  nevertheless  its  admonitory  quality  well  The  excellent  work  he  has  done  in  Avon,  gather- 
warrants  its  publication.  Though  waxing  in  grace  and  church  when  circumstances  greatly  tended 

gravity  as  is  meet,  most  who  know  our  worthy  Seere-  x‘®®?"^“^®  ^''®f  Ti? ®  /hem 

f  •'  7  X  ,  .  x,  ,  .  ^  .  on  to  erect  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  of  wor¬ 

tary  were  prepared  to  hear  of  his  keen  enjoyment  of  g^ip  in  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  and  to  put 
the  incident  to  which  he  hero  refers.]  themselves  upon  a  firm  pecuniary  basis,  has  given 

Presbyterian  Board  ot  Education,  him  no  ordinary  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  people. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  9. 1882.  wttoxxt,  „i _ 1  i,i„  i.v. _ 


‘TRIPLE  COLLECTION.’’ 


the  incident  to  which  he  hero  refers.]  themselves  upon  a  firm  pecuniary  basis,  has  given 

Presbyterian  Board  ot  Education,  him  no  ordinary  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  people. 

\r  ..  T  Of.  Wilson. — Rev.  Dwight  Scovel  closed  his  labors 

Mr.  Editor:  I  was  exceedingly  amused  over  the  ^jjjg  congregation  Sabbath  before  last,  and 

account  you  gave  of  that  “  Triple  Collection  ”  for^  .  will  make  his  home  in  Clinton,  Oneida  county. 
Ministerial  Education  forced  upon  the  Fourth-  drawn  thither  by  the  superior  educational  advan- 
avenue  Church  “  with  a  perseverance  unique.”  It  affords. 


is  one  of  the  instances  where  Providence  compels  Barre  Centre.— This  congregation  have  en- 
XV.  TT  1  X  XX  1-  A  V  x  7  ,  ,  Kaged  the  ministerial  services  of  Rev.  John  D. 
those  He  loves  to  the  discharge  of  neglected  duty.  English  of  Fayette,  who  will  enter  upon  his  work 
Last  year  that  church,  so  zealous  in  all  good  next  Sabbath.  It  Is  a  rural  parish,  four  miles 
things,  forgot  to  send  us  any  contribution.  And  south  of  Albion,  of  limited  numbers  and  ability, 
now  by  way  of  chastening  and  reminder,  it  has  had  stronger  in  the  past  than  now.  For  over  a  year 
X  ,  XX  XX.  XX  ,  7  ,  X  .  they  have  had  no  minister,  but  a  growing  convlc- 

to  do  the  thing  thrice  in  immediate  succession,  that  the  field  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  has 
Let  it  and  all  other  churches  take  the  warning  led  to  the  resolve  to  put  forth  a  now  and  united 
how  they  neglect  this  Board.  They  will  have  to  effort  for  its  cultivation.  The  blessing  of  the 
_ _ jx _ _ TX  TXT  TT _  Lord  attend  the  endeavor  I 


make  up  for  it  somehow. 


D.  W.  Poor. 


_ _  Cazenovia. — A  decided  improvement  has  just 

beeu  completed  here  by  the  substitution  of  neat 
EDUCATIONAL  RECORD.  mason  work  in  place  of  the  old  wooden  platform 

On  Friday  last  the  trustees  of  Union  College,  in  1°  front  of  the  chapel, 
the  case  of  President  Potter,  by  a  unanimous  vote  Red  Creek. — Rev.  Allan  D.  Draper  has  received 

adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  “  Wo  dismiss  in  St.  Charles,  Mo.  His 

.  ,  .XX  X  a  X.  XX  TT  .X  work  here  has  been  quite  advantageous  to  the  so- 

the  charges,  without  reflection  upon  the  Faculty,  ciety. 

in  order  that  the  board  may  consider  the  fitness  Pike. — This  congregation  have  improved  their 

of  Dr.  Potter  for  the  Presidency.”  The  following  pulpit  vacancy  to  make  some  needy  church  re- 
was  also  adopted:  “Resolved,  That  this  board,  pairs,  which  are  about  finished;  so  that  we  may 
„nd„  .  conviction  ol  the  ncccltic  ot  thecol-  1*7 toki ‘fifl 

lege,  respectfully  request  the  resignation  of  the  McKinley. 

President.”  The  vote  on  this  resolution  was  nine  Marcellus.  —  Rev.  George  R.  Smith  retires 
to  eight.  Gov.  Hoffman,  being  unable  to  be  pres-  from  this  field  to  take  the  position  of  Principal  of 
ent,  wrote  that  if  he  were  present  he  should  vote  Canimdaigua  Academy,  so  long  and  so  ably 
for  the  President,  adding  that  he  does  not  think  ®  y  ro  •  ar  e. 
the  charges  are  sustained.  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  authorities  of  Cornell  University  have  ne-  . ,  will  ple^e  observe  that 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Dover. — Correspondents  will  please  observe  that 


.  ,  .  _  _x  xi...  . x.x  the  address  of  Rev.  William  W.  Halloway  Sr.  is 

gotlated  the  sale  of  a  largo  part  of  the  instltu-  changed  from  Mount  Freedom  to  Dover,  N.  J. 

tion’s  Western  s  lands,  by  which  about  $2,000,000  atco. — Extensive  repairs  are  being  made  on 

will  be  realized.  A  few  months  ago  sales  were  this  church,  especially  on  the  interior. 


made  to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  The  lands  undis¬ 
posed  of  belonging  to  the  University  are  one  hun- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Frankford. — The  Hermon  Presbyterian  Church, 


dred  and  thirty  thousand  acres  of  pine  lands  and  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  (Rev.  J.  H.  Boggs  pas- 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  acres  of  farming  lands.  tor,)  has  been  entirely  renovated  and  refurnished. 
There  is  general  complaint  about  the  overcrowd-  was  done  at  the  request,  and  very  largely  at 

.  .,x,  A  XX  T.  1  1  Kii„  u  1  TT  the  expense,  of  Mrs.  M.  W.  Baldwin  and  family, 

ed  condition  of  the  Brooklyn  public-schools.  Hun-  .jvjjg  frescoing  is  in  the  highest  style  of  this  art. 

dreds  of  children,  it  is  said,  were  last  week  turned  Every  part  of  the  building  has  been  richly  and 
away  because  there  was  no  room  for  them.  In  tastefully  embellished.  The  opening  services  on 
cchool.  the  prim..,  pupils  „«  .uugh.  h.l,  .  "."Sl't* 

day  only,  one  section  being  dismissed  at  noon  to  Harper,  D.D.,  of  the  North  Broad-street  church, 
give  others  a  chance  to  attend.  Some  rooms  are  Large  and  interested  audiences  attended, 
so  crowded  that  children  are  seated  on  the  floor,  Nanticokb. — On  Sabbath,  Aug.  6,  this  church 

and  in  a  number  of  the  class-rooms  the  air  is  was  rededlcated.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
x._,  .  „  xx„  the  Rev.  Jacob  Weidman  of  South  Bethlehem. 


stifling  even  when  the  windows  are  open. 

Col.  Ralph  Plumb  of  Streator,  Ill.,  recently  pre- 


After  tho  sermon,  tho  Rev.  J.  P.  Harsen,  pastor 
of  the  church,  presented  a  financial  statement. 


sented  to  that  town  a  fully-equipped  high-school  showing  that  $1,871.22  had  been  received  for  re¬ 
building  costing  $40,000.  The  dedicatory  address  P^iJrs  and  improvemente,  and  $1,781.08  expended, 
Y  ^  II  a4  I  M  A!  leaviDff  a  cash  balance  on  hand  for  the  purchase 

was  made  by  Gov.  Cu.lom,  and  a  largo  oil-painting  ^  furnace  of  $88.14.  This  sum  was  subsequent- 
of  Col.  Plumb  was  presented  to  the  school  by  the  fy  increased  by  a  thank-offering  amounting  to  $37. 
citizens.  On  the  Monday  evening  following,  the  above 


event  was  commemorated  by  the  planting  o  two 
trees  on  the  beautiful  church  lawn.  The  trees 
were  an  American  elm  and  an  English  oak.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  the  pastors  of  other  church¬ 
es,  and  a  largo  Welsh  choir  sang  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  audience  a  chorus  entitled  “Summer.”  On 
Wednesday  evening  the  first  annual  Flower  Exhi¬ 
bition  took  place  in  the  church.  Last  Spring 
this  Sabbath  -  school,  in  common  with  other 
schools,  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  gift  of 
flower-seeds  from  Mr.  John  Wanamaker.  There 
were  upwards  of  sixty  entries  of  bouquets  and 
potted  plants.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  those 
making  the  best  display.  There  were  other  exer¬ 
cises  of  interest,  and  the  friends  of  this  enterprise 
returned  to  their  homes  feeling  confident  that  the 
annual  Flower  Exliibition  had  become  an  estab¬ 
lished  Institution  of  this  church. 

CoATESViLLE. — Tlic  recent  published  annual  of 
the  fourteenth  pastoral  anniversary  of  Rev.  James 
Roberts  over  this  church,  shows  the  additions  last 
year  to  have  been  by  certificate  10,  on  profession 
30;  total  communicants,  294;  baptisms,  19;  Sun¬ 
day-school  members,  419;  moneys  raised,  over 
$5,100. 

Hartsville. — The  late  Mrs.  Jane  V.  Craven  of 
tills  place  left  the  following  legacies:  To  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  $1,000;  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  $1,000 ;  Board  of  Education,  $500 ;  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief,  $540 ;  Board  of  Publication, 
$400;  to  Neshaminy  Presbyterian  church,  War¬ 
wick,  for  the  support  of  the  pastor,  $2,000 ;  to  keep 
tho  parsonage  in  repair,  $1,000;  and  for  the  ceme¬ 
tery  and  lecture-room,  $350. 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware  City. — This  church  has  called  Rev. 
George  A.  Pauli,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  Central. 

OHIO. 

Celina. — The  dedicatory  service  of  the  new 
church  edifice.  Rev.  J.  M.  Anderson  pastor,  oc¬ 
curred  Aug.  ‘27th,  Dr.  W.  M.  Grimes  of  Steuben¬ 
ville  preaching.  The  edifice  stands  in  the  centre 
of  tlie  village,  andiis  a  monument  to  the  zeal  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  former  and  present  pastor  and 
the  congregation.  Preceding  the  celebration  of 
tho  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  evening,  thirteen  adults 
were  received,  eight  on  confession  of  faith.  The 
total  expense  of  building  was  $4,500,  and  all  was 
provided  for  but  $700,  which  was  assumed  by  the 
trustees. 

Marshallville. — A  new  church  was  dedicated 
<at  this  place  Aug.  27,  free  of  debt.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Gillam  is  supplying  the  pulpit. 

Mt.  Sterling.— Rev.  R.  H.  Cunningham  was 
installed  pastor  on  Aug.  28.  Rev.  E.  Thompson 
delivered  the  sermon ;  J.  W.  Bailey,  D.D.,  pre¬ 
sided;  W.  E.  Moore,  D.D.,  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  Rev.  George  8.  J.  Browne,  the  former 
pastor,  the  charge  to  the  people. 

Monroeville. — Steubenville  Presbytery  met  in 
this  cliurch  on  Aug.  30,  when  Rev.  J,  C.  McCracken 
and  Rev.  W.  R.  Vincent  were  released  from  their 
respective  charges  of  Two  Ridges  and  Pleasant 
Hill,  and  New  Cumberland  and  Dell  Roy.  The 
former  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Kit- 
tanning,  Rev.  A.  B.  Wilson  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Allegheny,  Mr.  J.  F.  Patterson  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  S.  F.  Marks  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Ft.  Wayne,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Laughlin  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Council  Bluffs.  Messrs.  H.  F.  Earse- 
man  of  the  church  of  Bethel,  and  D.  E.  Long  of 
the  church  of  Corinth,  were  taken  under  the  care 
of  Presbytery  as  probationers.  Important  papers 
upon  the  subjects  of  Temperance  and  Foreign 
Missions  were  adopted.  By  the  addition  of  the 
resignations  occurring  at  this  meeting,  there  are 
now  twelve  vacant  charges  in  the  Presbytery. 

MICHIGAN. 

Hillsdale. — Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley  accepts  the 
call  of  this  church,  leaving  the  Wickliffe  church 
of  Newark,  N.  J. 

West  Bay  City. — On  the  29th  of  last  month  the 
cornerstone  of  Westminster  Church  was  laid  with 
appropriate  exercises.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
L.  P.  Davis,  and  brief  addresses  made  by  Rev.  A. 
F.  Bruske  of  Saginaw  City,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Ambrose 
Wight  of  Bay  City,  and  Rev.  Donald  L.  Munro, 
the  pastor.  A  large  audience  was  in  attendance. 
The  building,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  church  edifices  in  the  Saginaw  Valley. 

The  Presbyteby  of  Monboe  was  opened  Sept. 
5th,  at  Deerfield,  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  T.  Dwight 
Hunt  of  Raisin.  Rev.  J.  B.  Little  of  Adrian  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  Bev.  J.  E.  Fisher  of  Quincy 
clerk.  In  addition  to  ordinary  business,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  for  a  thorough  visitation  of 
the  smaller  needy  churches.  Rev.  W.  H.  Babbitt 
has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  church  in  T®- 
cumseh,  in  place  of  Rev.  William  Grundy, 
has  gone  to  the  church  in  Sioux  City.  w.  s.^^H 

WISCONSIN. 

Oboanizations. — Rev.  G.  S.  Woodhull  of  Ma!^| 
nette  organized  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  Crystal! 
Falls  Aug.  20,  and  in  the  same  Presbytery  Rev.  H.  ] 
P.  Corey  of  Florence  organized  a  church  at  Iron 
River.  These  churches  are  both  In  mining  towns, 
and  give  promise  of  growth. 

ILLINOIS. 

N  Fbankeort  Station,  III.,  is  the  address  of  Rev. 
E.  G.  Moore  late  of  Joliet. 

Chicago. — On  tho  first  Sabbath  of  the  month 
Hyde  Park  Church  received  twenty -three  mem- 
bei’S — nine  on  profession.  A  farewell  service  was 
held  in  honor  of  Miss  Wirt,  on  Sunday  last.  She 
goes  out  as  the  missionary  of  the  church  to  Chieng 
Mai. 

Chicago  Pbesbytery,  at  a  special  meeting  last 
week,  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev. 
W.  F.  Wood  and  the  church  of  Peotone,  and  that 
between  W.  R.  Mundhenke  and  the  German  church 
at  Wheeling.  Mr.  Wood  is  called  to  Oil  City,  Pa., 
and  Mr.  Mundhenke  to  tho  professorship  of  the¬ 
ology  in  the  German  Theological  Seminary  at  Du¬ 
buque,  Iowa.  Rev.  E.  J.  Greeneveld  was  dismiss¬ 
ed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Montana,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Lewis  to  the  Presbytery  of  Kearney. 

Freeport. — ^The  old  house  of  worship  formerly 
occupied  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Freeport,  was  burned  on  the  night  of  Aug.  25. 
Sunday  evening.  Sept.  3d,  a  commemorative  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  in  their  new  and  beautiful  building. 
The  church  was  more  beautiful  than  ever  by  a 
great  floral  pyramid  of  one  hundred  white  lilies, 
standing  at  one  corner  of  the  platform ;  while  be¬ 
hind  the  desk  hung  nearly  life-size  portraits  of  the 
three  pastors  who  had  served  in  the  former  house 
of  worship.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Jenkins, 
pastor  of  tho  church  for  the  last  ten  years;  by 
Elder  O.  B.  Munn,  the  only  surviving  resident 
male  member  of  tho  organization  of  forty  years 
ago ;  by  Senator  Sunderland,  who  as  a  young  man, 
had  secured  through  personal  solicitation  a  large 
part  of  the  fund  as  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
the  First  Church ;  and  by  Daniel  Brewster,  Esq., 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  for  thirty  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Sunday-school.  Letters  also  were  read, 
written  by  Mrs.  L.  Z.  Farwell  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Beau¬ 
mont,  giving  in  outline  a  history  of  the  choir. 
This  old  church  so  affectionately  remembered, 
was  the  first  church  building  erected  in  the  whole 
section  between  the  Rock  river  and  Galena,  a  re¬ 
gion  now  boasting  not  less  than  a  hundred  church¬ 
es,  whose  Presbyterian  churches  alone  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  Presbytery  of  Freeport.  J. 

IOWA. 

Ripley. — This  new  congregation  (Rev.  W.  O. 
Hillman  pastor)  is  erecting  a  new  house  of  wor¬ 
ship.  It  is  nearly  ready  for  plastering. 

Casey. — On  Sabbath,  Aug.  20th,  the  building 
erected  in  Casey  by  the  Presbyterians  was  sol¬ 
emnly  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Rev. 
A.  K.  Baird  preached  an  earnest,  excellent  ser¬ 
mon  ;  Bev.  A.  H.  Campbell,  the  late  pastor,  and 
under  whose  ministry  and  efforts  the  building  was 
erected,  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer;  Bev.  J.  J. 
Rankin,  who  is  at  present  ministering  to  the  Casey 
people,  also  took  part.  The  building  Is  small  and 
plain,  but — thank  the  Lord ! — free  from  debt.  It 
lias  required  a  great  effort  to  secure  this  house. 
A  bell  and  communion  service  are  very  much 
needed.  .4re  there  not  some  stronger  societies 
ready  to  help  their  weak  sister  in  this  matter  ? 

MISSOURI. 

Jameson. — A  Presbyterian  church  was  organized 
in  Jameson,  Daviess  county,  Aug.  26tb,  with  nine 
members,  representing  six  families.  Rev.  J.  A. 
McKinley  has  supplied  this  point  for  nearly  eigh¬ 
teen  months,  and  this  is  some  of  the  first  fruits. 
The  prospects  are  good. 

‘  Maryville. — Bev.  J.  A.  Gerhard  of  Hamburg, 
Iowa,  accepts  the  call  of  this  church,  and  will 
soon  enter  upon  his  labors. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

‘  Bismarck,  Dakota. — Bev.  W.  C.  Stevens  has 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  First  Church,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  wife’s  ill  health.  Ho  will  reside  for 
the  present  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Incbeasino. — The  church  in  Milpitas,  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  seven  miles  northeast  from  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  received  twelve  members  lately,  and 
has  doubled  its  roll  of  members  since  last  April. 

^  San  Jose. — Tho  address  of  Rev.  W.  Y.  Miller  is 
changed  from  Knoxville,  Ill.,  to  San  Jo86,  Cal. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Insurance. — The  Episcopal  Clergymen’s  Insur¬ 
ance  League  has  paid  $316,000  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  clergymen  during  the  last 
thirteen  years. 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY. 

Statistiob. — Tbs  following  statements  have  been 
made  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly 
Just  issued :  There  are  eleven  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  each  with  over  1,000  communicants :  The  Tab¬ 
ernacle.  Brooklyn  (Dr.  Talmage),  with  2,747  com¬ 
municants  ;  Third,  Chicago  (Dr,  A.  E.  KittredgeL 
1,894;  Fifth-avenue,  New  York  (Dr.  John  Hall), 
1,807 ;  Lafayotte-avenue,  Brooklyn  (Dr.  T.  L.  Cuy- 
ler),  1,792 ;  Fourth-avenue.  New  York  (Dr.  Crosby), 
1,396 ;  Brick,  Rochester  (Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw),  1.321 ; 
University-place,  New  York  (Dr.  Booth),  1,208; 
Bethany,  Philadelphia  (vacant),  1,180;  West,  New 
York  (Dr.  J.  B.  Paxton),  1.032 ;  Calvary,  San  Fran- 
cisoo  (Rev.  John  Hemphill).  1,024;  Brick,  New 
York  (vacant),  1,001. 

Thirty-one  of  our  churches  added  over  50  each 
to  their  communion  rolls  on  profession  last  year, 
five  of  them  reaching  100  and  over,  and  five  be¬ 
tween  75  atid  100 :  The  Tabernacle,  Brooklyn  (Dr. 
T^imnge),  288;  Chefoo,  China  (Rev.  J,  A.  Leyen- 
beigerj,  219 ;  Third,  Chicago  (Dr.  Kittredge),  144 ; 
Secona,  Indianapolis  (vacant),  128;  Central,  San 
Francisco  (Rev.  W,  J.  Smith),  100;  Fifth-avenue, 
New  York  (Dr.  John  Hall),  97 ;  Memorial,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Dr.  H.  H.  Edson),  92;  Olivet,  Philadelphia 
(Rev.  L.Y.  Graham),  91;  Holland  Memorial,  Phil- 
Melphia  (Dr.  J^.  R.  Miller^,  79 ;  Corinthian-a venue. 


gansport  (Rev.  Wellington  E.  Loucks),  72;  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind.  (Rev.  Edward  Barr),  70 ;  Clark’s,  Ohio 
(Rev.  John  A.  E.  Simpson),  68 ;  North-Broad,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Dr.  R.  D.  Harper),  64 ;  Throop-avenue, 
Brooklyn  (Rev.  Lewis  Ray  Fx>ote),  63;  German, 
Scranton  (Rev.  W.  C.  Wunderlick),  64;  Twelfth, 
Indianapolis  (Rev.  Calvin  C.  Herrlott),  61 ;  First, 
Chester,  Pa.  (Dr.  P.  F.  Mowry),  58 ;  First,  Catasau- 
qua.  Pa.  (Rev.  Cornelius  Earle),  56 ;  Lonaconing, 
Md.  (Rev.  David  H.  King),  55;  West,  New  York 
(Dr.  John  R.  Paxton),  65 ;  Sparta,  Ill.  (Rev.  Thos. 
E.  Green),  63;  Fifth,  Indianapolis  (Rev.  Joshua 
R.  Mitchell),  52;  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y.  (Rev.  John 
H.  Crum),  52;  Memorial,  Philadelphia  (vacant), 
52;  Winfield,  Kansas  (Rev.  James  E.  Platter),  51; 
Hillsboro,  Ohio  (Dr.  Wm.  S.  McSurely),  61 ;  Thircl, 
Cincinnati  (Dr.  J.  P.  E.  Kumler),  61 ;  Eighth,  Chi¬ 
cago  (vacant),  60;  Westminster,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
(Rev.  John  Dixon),  60;  Duncannon,  Pa.  (Rev,  Jas. 
W.  Gilland),  50. 

The  following  Sabbath-schools  have  over  1,000 
members  each;  in  some  of  them,  we  presume, 
however,  the  mission  schools  of  the  Church  are 
counted  in  with  the  church  school:  Throop-ave¬ 
nue,  Brooklyn  (Rev.  L.  R.  Foote),  2,322;  Bethany, 
Philadelphia  (vacant),  2,315;  University- place, 
New  York  (Dr.  Booth),  2,160;  Second,  St.  Louis 
(Dr.  Niccolls),  1,945;  Tabernacle,  Brooklyn  (Dr. 
Talmage),  1,668;  Fourth-avenue,  New  York  (Dr. 
Crosby),  1,623;  Woodland-avenue,  Cleveland  (Dr. 
G.  L.  Splniug).  1,645;  Third,  Chicago  (Dr.  Kit¬ 
tredge),  1,600;  Pine-street,  Harrisburg  (Rev.  G.  S. 
Chambers),  1,345 ;  Faith  Chapel,  Baltimore,  1,233 ; 
Lafayette-avenue,  Brooklyn  (Dr.  Cuyler),  1,226 ; 
Lafayette-street,  Buffalo  (Rev.  R.  S.  Green),  1,211 ; 
Central,  Rochester  (Rev.  T.  W.  Hopkins),  1,160; 
Second,  Newark,  N.  J.  (Dr.  J.  Few  Smith),  1,082 ; 
Roseville,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1,065;  Wllkesbarre,  Pa. 
(Rev.  Frank  Hodge),  1,063;  Walnut-street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Dr.  S.  W.  Dana),  1,061 ;  Olivet,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham),  1,0M ;  New-York-ave- 
nue,  Washington  (Dr.  Bartlett),  1,032;  Holland 
Memorial,  Philadelphia  (Dr.  J.  R.  Miller),  1,024; 
West,  New  York  (Dr.  J.  R.  Paxton),  1,012 ;  North- 
Broad,  Philadelphia  (Dr.  R.  D.  Harper),  1,000. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Mobiah,  N.  Y. — Rev.  George  A.  Miller,  recently 
of  Syracuse,  having  accepted  a  call  from  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Moriah,  Essex  county, 
was  duly  installed  pastor  on  Tuesday  evening,  Aug. 
29th.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cowan,  charge  to 
pastor  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Creegan  of  S^’racuse,  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  people  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Bake.  The  Es¬ 
sex  County  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
with  this  church  Aug.  29th  and  30th,  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  installation  service.  The  meetings  of 
the  Association  were  well  attended. 

Bubmbd  Down. — On  Wednesday  night.  Sept.  6th, 
the  Congregational  church  of  Easton  (jentre.  Mass., 
was  consumed  by  incendiary  fire. 

Co-Pastob. — Rev.  H.  H.  Kelsey,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College,  and  for  the  past  three  years  a 
tutor  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  has 
been  engaged  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Webb  of  the 
Shawmut  Congregational  Church,  Boston. 

A  Venebable  Pabtob. — Leonard  Withington, 
D.D.,  senior  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Newbury,  was  93  years  old  on  Aug.  9th. 
He  Is  the  oldest  Congregational  minister  in  New 
England. 

A  New  House  of  Wobship. — The  First  and 
'v. — only  (Congregational  Church  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
(the  Rev.  Theodore  J.  Holmes  pastor,;  has  nearly 
completed  a  new  stone  edifice  costing  $26,000. 
The  audience-room  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  will 
seat  five  hundred  people. 

Two  Centubibs  and  a  Half. — The  250th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  (in  virtue  of  dismissal  from 
the  First  Church  of  Boston)  of  the  First  Church  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  will  occur  on  Sabbath,  Nov. 
12th,  this  being  in  age  the  second  church  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  which  now  remains  in  the  communion 
of  the  ancient  faith. 

New  Incentive  to  Devotion. — At  the  evening 
service  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Newport, 
Vt:,  Aug.  6th,  there  was  the  unfolding  of  a  night¬ 
blooming  cereus,  which  was  carried  in  by  a  pa¬ 
rishioner.  The  blossoms  attained  their  full  size 
near  the  close  of  service,  filling  the  room  with  fra¬ 
grance,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  remarks  by 
the  pastor.  Rev.  E.  P.  Wild. 

Called  Back. — The  New-Court  Congregational 
Church  has  called  back  to  London  Rev.  Reuben 
Thomas,  D.D.,  of  Brookline,  Boston,  but  nothing 
is  heard  of  his  intentions. 

METHODIST. 

A  Ministbbial  Matob. — Mr.  Thomas  Andrew, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  and  for  many  years  local  preacher,  has 
been  elected  Mayor  of  the  ancient  cathedral  city  of 
Exeter,  England.  The  superintendent  of  the  circuit 
is  to  be  bis  chaplain  on  official  occasions. 

Missoubi. — The  present  number  pf  members  in 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Missouri  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite  42,000,  including  probationers  and  local 
preachers — a  gain  of  more  than  80,000  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

BAPTIST. 

A  Revival  in  Summeb.  —  The  First  Baptist 
Church,  New  Haven,  has  enjoyed  a  long-continued 
season  of  refreshing.  About  twenty  have  been 
baptized,  among  whom  are  two  converts  from  Ro¬ 
manism,  one  a  priest. 

^  A  Second  Settlement. — The  Rev.  G.  F.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  pastor  of  the  Yorktown  Baptist  Church 
for  the  past  three  years,  has  resigned  his  charge, 
and  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  Baptist  Church  at 
South  Dover,  Dutchess  county.  He  goes  back  to 
South  Dover  after  an  absence  of  twenty-one  years. 

MORAVIAN. 

A  Memobable  Annivebsabt. — The  Moravian 
Church  recently  held  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  Foreign  Missionary  work  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  This  Church  was  the  first  to  en¬ 
gage  In  work  abroad,  and  during  the  century  and 
a  half  has  sent  out  2,170  missionaries.  The  cost. 
Including  the  schools,  has  been  upwards  of  $260,000 
per  annum,  raised  as  follows:  Upwards  of  $140,- 
000,  in  the  several  mission  provinces  from  the 
contributions  of  the  converts,  the  proceeds  of 
trade  and  agriculture,  government  grants  for 
schools,  and  the  interest  of  endowments  for  school 
and  missionary  purposes ;  about  $30,000  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Sustenation  Fund  and  other  endow¬ 
ments;  while  $90,00018  the  result  of  collections, 
contributions,  donations,  and  legacies — from  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  of  the  Church.  The  cost  of  the 
administration,  Including  salaries,  office  expenses, 
printing,  etc.,  is  only  about  $8,150  per  annum ;  that 
Is,  only  about  3  1-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture.  In  the  thirteen  years,  1868  to  1880,  both  in¬ 
clusive,  the  closing  of  the  accounts  showed  a  sur- 

Slus  only  four  times,  so  that  there  were  nine  de- 
olts.  The  net  deficiency  during  this  period 
amounted  to  about  $76,678,  which  was  made  up 
chiefly  by  members  and  friends  In  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  so  that  the  defi¬ 
ciency  remaining  when  the  accounts  for  1880  were 
closed  was  less  than  $33.  The  Moravian  gives  the 
following  mission  statistics  of  this  denomination  : 
On  Aug.  21,  1732,  the  first  two  missionaries  of  the 
Moravian  Church  of  the  Unltas  Fratrum  to  the 
heathen  In  foreign  lands,  set  out  from  Herrnhut, 
in  Saxony,  on  their  way  to  the  island  of  St.  Thom¬ 
as,  West  Indies.  In  1782,  there  were  27  mission 
stations,  served  by  165  missionary  brethren  and 
sisters.  In  1832  the  work  comprised  41  stations, 
with  40,000  persons  in  charge,  served  by  209 
brethren  and  sisters;  while  during  the  first  cen- 
tuiy  1,199  persons  (740  brethren  and  459  sisters) 
had  been  sent  as  missionaries.  As  the  statistics 
for  1882  are  not  yet  printed,  a  condensed  state¬ 
ment  of  last  year’s  returns  Is  given.  In  July,  1881, 
there  were  98  main-stations  and  15  out-stations, 
in  all  113  stations ;  315  missionaries  (165  brethren 
and  150  sisters),  among  these  30  native  mission¬ 
aries;  and  in  addition,  1,471  native  assistants; 
there  were  211  schools  with  16,437  pupils  (in  addi¬ 
tion,  S9  Sunday-schools  with  6,651  children  and 
6,219  adult  scholars) ;  while  the  number  of  persons 
under  care  of  the  missionaries  was  74,440,  of  whom 
26,298  were  communicant  members,  the  remainder 
being  chiefly  baptized  children  (26,836)  and  adult 
cancfidatee  for  full  membership  (14,477). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Spubqeon  on  (kiMMUNiON. — The  English  Bap¬ 
tists  believe  in  open  communion,  and  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  the  Baptists  of  this  country  throw 
around  the  Lord’s  table.  He  recently  said :  There 
is  not  a  Christian  beneath  the  scope  of  God’s  hea¬ 
ven  from  whom  I  am  separated.  At  the  Lord’s 
table  I  always  Invite  all  Christians  to  come  and 
sit  down  with  us.  If  any  man  were  to  tell  me 
that  I  am  separated  from  the  Episcopalian,  the 
Presbyterian,  or  the  Methodist,  I  would  tell  him 
that  he  did  not  know  mo,  for  I  love  them  with  a 
pure  heart,  fervently,  and  I  am  not  separated 
from  them.  The  pulse  of  Christ  is  communion ; 
and  woe  to  the  Church  that  seeks  to  cure  the  ills 
of  Christ’s  Church  by  stopping  its  pulse.  I  think 
It  is  a  sin  to  refuse  to  commune  with  any  one  who 
Is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  I  should  think  myself  grossly  in  fault,  if 
at  the  foot  of  these  stairs  I  should  meet  a  truly 
converted  child  of  God,  who  called  himself  a 
Primitive  Methodist,  or  a  Wesleyan,  or  a  Church¬ 
man,  or  an  Independent,  and  I  should  say  “No 
sir ;  you  do  not  agree  with  me  on  certain  points ; 
I  believe  you  are  a  child  of  God,  but  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you.”  I  should  then  think  the 
text  would  bear  very  hard  on  me,  “  These  are 
they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual,  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  spirit.” 

•  THE  LATE  MR.  GRAHAM. 

Although  the  notices  of  our  departed  friend,  James 
Lorimer  Graham,  have  been  most  kind  and  pleasant, 
yet  it  has  been  felt  that  there  was  an  omission,  in  not 
touching  more  particularly  on  the  strong  religious  ele¬ 
ment  in  his  character,  which  was  felt  by  all  who  came 
In  contact  with  him,  as  exercising  a  powerful  influence 
upon  all  his  life.  As  one  writes  of  him  now : 

“  Gen.  Graham  was  a  true  man,  bringing  every  trans¬ 
action  to  the  bar  of  conscience.  He  was  full  of  charity. 
He  has  been  spared  beyond  the  allotted  span  of  life, 
living  long  and  living  well,  embalmed  In  many  hearts 
as  a  memory  of  goodness.  Through  the  round^  years 
of  his  grand  life,  how  many  of  the  weak  has  he  strength¬ 
ened  by  his  cheerful,  generous  consideration!  The 
timid  have  been  encouraged,  the  burdened  have  been 
relieved,  times  without  number  by  his  ever -willing 
band ;  and  now  he  has  gone  serenely  to  heaven,  and 
heard  the  welcome  ‘  Well  done !  ’  ”  Another  says  “  He 
was  a  striking  personality  in  every  way,  and  of  such 
large  intelligence  and  culture,  as  well  as  moral  worth, 
that  whoever  knew  him  but  in  part  must  feel  himself 
afflicted  by  his  loss.”  Indeed  few  came  near  him  but 
felt  his  magnetic  power,  and  were  influenced  by  it.  His 
large-hearted  sympathy  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  help 
and  do  for  others.  His  nature  was  so  enthusiastic  that 
it  often  made  him  feel  that  to  will  a  thing  was  to  accom¬ 
plish  it,  and  so  he  foresaw  no  failure  in  what  he  under¬ 
took.  His  generous  doing  for  others  knew  no  bounds, 
and  so  when  death  came  suddenly,  it  brought  sorrow 
to  many  weeping  hearts.  He  scarcely  seemed  to  feel 
advancing  years,  for  his  energetic  and  elastic  tempera¬ 
ment  buoyed  him  up,  and  his  bright,  cheerful  manner 
was  never  changed  even  by  the  many  trials  that  closed 
around  his  later  days.  But  those  who  were  with  him 
saw  the  deepening  faith  and  trust  that  enabled  him  to 
feel  and  say  “All  is  well.”  He  frequently  expressed 
himself  that  he  was  living  on  borrowed  time ;  that  he 
had  passed  the  three  score  years  and  ten ;  that  every 
day  was  a  gift  from  God,  and  he  was  waiting  only  “  his 
appointed  time,”  and  Qod  took  him.  He  was  spared 
all  painful  partings,  and  his  raptured  spirit  went  from 
a  peaceful  sleep  to  that  Home  to  which  he  had  long 
been  looking,  and  to  that  God  who  was  “  his  Father  in 
Heaven.” 


Bueb— Bbtan— At  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Sept.  6, 1882,  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Bryan  (father 
of  the  bride),  assisted  by  Rev.  F.  F.  Buermeyer  of  New 
York,  James  Edwabd  Bcbb  of  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and 
Miss  Matilda  Pabsons  Bbyan  of  Orange. 

PuBDT— Faboheb — At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
father.  La  Porte,  Ind.,  Sept.  5,  1882,  by  the  Rev.  John 
F.  Kendall,  D.D.,  Mr.  Chables  H.  Pubdy  of  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Faboheb. 

Hixon — Messinoeb— At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
father.  La  Porte,  Ind.,  Sept.  6,  1882,  by  the  Rev.  John 
F.  Kendall,  D.D.,  Mr.  Abthub  Hixon  of  Plymouth, 
Ind.,  and  Miss  Gbace  M.  Messinoeb. 


Bubnham— At  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
7, 1882,  (^BDON  Bubnham,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 


Notices* 


The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  meet  at  Albion,  on 
Monday,  Bept.  18th,  at  71  P,  M. 

C.  P.  QUICK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  ef  Pen  rM  will  meet  at  PrlnocTllle, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  19th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

I.  A.  OOBNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Otark  will  meet  in  Neosho,  Mo., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept,  asth,  at  7l  P.  M. 

W.  S.  ENIOHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  meet  at  Troy, 
Pa.,  on  Monday.  Sept.  18th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

W.  P.  WHITE,  Stated  Clei  ;. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  at  White  Lake, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  18th,  at  7  P.  M.  Members  notifying  Bev. 
B.  A.  Blackmore  one  week  before,  will  find  stages  at  the 
station  In  Montlcello.  H.  A.  HABLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  at  Dryden,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  19tb,  at  3  P.  M. 

CHARLES  HAWLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  will  meet  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Ancram  Lead  Mines,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
19th,  at  S  P.  M.  Let  the  claims  of  Ancram  as  a  new  and 
important  field  be  duly  regarded. 

HEO.  W.  WARNER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  bold  Us  semi-annual 
meeting  In  Bellona,  Sept.  19th,  at  71  P.  M. 

B.  M.  aOLDSMIl  H,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Fresbyterlal 
Missionary  Society  of  Geneva  Presbytery  will  be  held  at 
Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  27,  at  9)  A.  M. 

HELEN  A.  HAWLEY,  President. 

The  Presbytery  of  Osborne  will  meet  at  Osborne, 
Kan.,  on  Saturday,  Sept.  SOtb,  at  71  P.  M. 

JOHN  WILSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  meet  at 
Mendham,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  19th,  at  lOj  P.  M. 

B.  C.  MEGEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  meet  in  the 
Union  Church,  Monday,  Sept.  26th,  at  71  P.  M. 

W.  G.  CAIRNE8,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb.vtery  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  Yellow  Springs, 
on  Tuesday,  ^pt.  26tb,  at  2)  P.  M. 

W.  W.  COLMERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  in  the  Mapleton 
Church,  on  Monday,  Sept.  26th,  at  4  P.  M. 

E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  will  meet  at  Garnet,  Kan., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  7  P.  M. 

CHARLES  H.  McCREERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  at  Ypsllantl, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26tb,  at  7i  P.  M. 

JAMES  DUBDAR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  will  meet  at  Independ¬ 
ence,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  71  P.  M. 

JAMES  FROTHINOHAM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mattoon  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Charleston,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  7  P.  M. 

ROBERT  M.  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb.vtery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  hold  its 
stated  Fall  meeting  In  Aberdeen,  Dakota,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
loth,  at  7)  P.  M.  H.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  meet  in  Yap- 
hank,  L.  I.,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  27,  at  71  P.  M. 

EPHER  WHITAKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  will  meet  at  Evans 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26.  at  71  P.  M. 

JAMES  GARDNER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  10)  A.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  Its 
next  stated  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Law- 
renceville  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  11  A.  M. 

A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  at  Summit  Hill, 
Sept.  19,  at  7)  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  to 
Rev.  John  F.  Sheppard,  Easton,  Pa.,  at  least  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  the  date  of  meeting. 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  at  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  7  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbc  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  ol  Spencer,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  at 
7J  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the 
samp  time  and  place. 

BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Klizabeth  will  meet  at  Roselle  on 
Tuesday,  Oct,  3,  at  11  A.  M.  Bring  records. 

J.  C.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In  Coventry,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  19th, 
at7J  P  M.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  holdings 
Presbyterlal  Sunday  School  Institute  under  the  lead  of 
Rev.  J.  L.  Worden,  to  begin  Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  20th, 
and  continue  till  Friday,  the  22d. 

ISAAC  G.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb.vtery  of  Buffalo  will  meet  at  Springville  on 
Monday,  Oct.  2,  at  7J  P.  M.  Regularly,  the  sessional  rec¬ 
ords  ought  to  be  presenteil  at  this  meeting. 

WILLIAM  WAITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  will  meet  In  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  In  Newburgh  on  Monday,  Oct. 
2,  at  7)  P.  M.  FENWICK  P.  WILLIAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  In  Rock 
Stream  on  Monday,  Sept.  18th,  at  7  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  will  meet  in 
Manassas,  Va.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  71  1'.  M. 

B.  F.  BITTINGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Birmingham, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  i9th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb.vtery  of  Omaha  will  meet  at  Waterloo, 
Neb. ,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Sept  19th.  at  7  ?80  P.  M. 

J.  A.  HOOD.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  In  the  Caldwell 
(N.  J.)  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  first  Wednesday  (4th)  in 
October,  at  10  A.  M.  WM.  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  Media,  Kansas, 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  7  P.  M. 

W.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  at  Delta,  Ohio, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  i9th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  Geneseo, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  18th,  at  7  P.  M. 

LEVI  PABSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  Ito  semi-annual 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hyde  Park,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  2d,  at  10)  P.  M.  E.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  In  Adel, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  'oct.’17th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

J.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Transylvania  will  meet  at  Hus- 
tonvllle,  Ky.,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  21,  at  3  P.  M. 

8.  S.  McROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Union  will  meet  In  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Strawberry  Plains  on  Thurtday,  Sept.  21,  at 
7)  P.  M.  ■  W.  H.  LYLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Schuyler  will  meet  In  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Prairie  City,  Ill..  Sept.  19,  at  7)  P.  M. 

J.  G.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rock  River  meets  at  Norwood, 
Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Sopt.  26,  at  2  P.  M. 

The  Women’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
Bept.  27,  at  10  A.  M.  E.  C.  SICKLES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Whitewater  will  meet  at  Rising 
Bun  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  at  7  P.  M. 

D.  M.  STEWART,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Albany  meets  at  Seymour, 
Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  at  7)  P.  M.  Sessional  records 
and  assessment  on  churches  of  one  cent  per  member  for 
Presbyterlal  demands,  will  be  called  for. 

CHABLES  HUTCHINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Emporia  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3, 
at  7)  P.  M.  J.  H.  RALSTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Raltimore  will  meet  at  Chestnut 
Grove  Church  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  11  A.  M. 

JOHN  P.  CARTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  at  Summit  Hill, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  19,  at  7)  P.  M. 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Portsmouth  holds  Its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Felicity  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  26,  at  7  P.  M.  Reports 
of  Standing  Committees  on  Foreign  Missions,  Publication, 
Education,  and  Systematic  Benevolence,  are  to  be  made. 

E.  P.  PRATT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  W’isconsln  River  will  meet  at  Kll- 
bowen  City,  Wls.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  19,  at  7)  P.  M. 

HENRY  L.  BROWN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  will  meet  In  Washington- 
avenue  Church,  St.  Louis,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  19,  at  7)  P.  M. 

P.  H.  K.  McCODRT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs  will  meet  at  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Iowa,  on  'Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  at  7)  P.  M. 

RUSSELL  A.  McKinley,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Marion  will  meet  In  Prospect,  Ohio, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  19,  at  7)  P.  M.  Standing  Committees  on 
Foreign  Missions,  Ministerial  Relief.  Freedmen,  Sabbath- 
school  Work,  and  Beneficence,  will  report. 

W.  8.  EAGLESON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Grand  Rapids  will  meet  at  Evart, 
Mich.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  2,  at  7)  P.  M.,  and  will  adjourn  In 
time  to  reach  the  Synod  of  Michigan  at  Saginaw,  Oct  4. 

GEORGE  RANSOM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nurtliuinberland  will  hold  its 
next  stated  meeting  In  the  Shiloh  Church  of  St.  Mary’s, 
on  ’Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  3)  P.  M.  The  evening  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions. 

S.  L.  HAUGHAWOUT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Kansas  will  meet  at  Ottawa,  on  Thurs 
day,  Oct.  6th,  at  7 :30  P.  M.  In  connection  with  this  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Synod  will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  Kansas. 

F.  8.  MCCABE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Pennsylvania.— By  appointment  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  ^e  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  in  the 
Market-square  Church,  Harrisburg,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  19, 
at  three  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  the  Bev.  Henry  8.  Butler  of  Clearfield,  Pa.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements  would  announce  to  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  the  Synod,  that  In  view  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  that  may  be  in  attendance,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
viding  private  entertainment  for  all,  they  have  secured 
accommodations  at  the  expense  of  the  delegates,  at  several 
of  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of  the  city  at  rates  vary¬ 
ing  from  $1.60  to  $2  per  day.  It  will  greatly  lessen  the 
labors  of  the  Committee,  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
members  of  Synod,  If  all  who  expect  to  be  In  attendance 
will  inform  the  Committee  at  an  early  date  (Oct.  9)  of  their 
purpose  to  be  present.  Notices  of  the  places  to  which  they 
are  assigned  will  be  sent,  so  far  as  possible,  to  all  who  com¬ 
ply  with  this  request.  We  must  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  accommodation  of  any  who  fall  to  apprise  us  of 
their  coming.  Orders  for  excursion  ratss  on  the  railroads 
will  be  secured  if  possible,  and  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  to 
the  Committee  for  them,  stating  the  railroads  over  which 
they  expect  to  travel. 

Com.  of  Arrangements :  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

W.  A.  WEST, 

GEO.  8.  CHAMBERS. 

The  Synofl  of  Michigan  meets  In  Saginaw  City,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7  P.  M.,  continuing  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sabbath.  On  Wednesday  of  the  same  week  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Mission  Society  meets,  and  on  'Thursday  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  Mission  Society.  All  who  wish  to  attend  and 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  church,  will  please  send  their 
names  at  once  to  W.  L.  Ring,  Saginaw,  when  cards  of  Intro¬ 
duction  will  be  forwarded. 

W.  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINABY,  NEW  YOBK. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  20tb,  1882. 

Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
Boom,  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M. 

Booms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  same  day. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  2l8t,  at  3  P.  M.,  In  the  Seminary  Chapel,  by  Rev.  Geo. 
L.  Prentiss,  D.D. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  term  opens  Sept.  6, 1882.  For  catalogues  or  other 
information,  address 

WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  will  begin  September  2l8t  (the  third 
Thursday,  instead  of  first  Thursday  as  heretoforei,  when 
entering  students  will  be  matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  The 
Introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat 
on  Friday,  the  22d,  at  the  same  hour.  Inquiries  respecting 
the  Seminary  may  meanwhile  be  addressed  to  Rev.  James 
C  Moffat,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  or  any  of  the  Professors. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  August  4th,  1882. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


Now  Ready! 
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Notfers* 


The  I'ampaigDS  of  the  Civil  War. 

A  NEW  VOLUME. 

Z.  TBE  HAROS  TO  TZE  SEA-FZlAiTZLIlT 
ASR  ITASZYZIiLE.  By  the  Hon.  Jacob 
D.  Cox,  ex-Governor  of  Ohio,  late  Secretary 
ol  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  Major- 
Gen.  U.  S.  V.,  commanding  23d  Corps,  etc. 
1  vol.,  12mo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  $1. 

General  Cox,  the  most  competent  as  well  as  the  most 
graphic  writer  on  the  campaigns  of  Sherman,  deals  In 
this,  his  second  contribution  to  the  series,  with  that  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  war  which  has,  perhaps,  a  more  romantic  and 
adventurous  chtwracter  than  any  other— the  great  march 
“  from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea.’’  The  volume  carries  the  nar¬ 
rative  on  through  the  Carollnas,  so  that  It  brings  the 
campaigns  of  Sherman  to  their  end  In  the  surrender  of 
Johnston,  and  the  story  of  one  great  portion  of  the  war  Is 
finished. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  OF  THE  SERIES. 

I.  The  Outbreak  of  Rebellion,  by  John  G.  Nico- 
LAT,  Esq.  II.  From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth,  by 
Gen.  M.  F.  Forqe.  III.  The  Peninsula,  by  Gen. 
Alexander  S.  Webb.  IV.  The  Army  Under  Pope, 
by  John  C.  Eopes,  Esq.  V.  The  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg,  by  Gen.  Francis  Winthbop  Pal¬ 
frey.  VI.  Chancellorville  and  Gettysburg,  by  Gen. 
Abner  Doubleday.  VII.  The  Army  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland,  by  Gen.  Henry  M.  Cist.  IX.  Atlanta, 
by  Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox.  Each  1  vol.,  12mo,  with 
Maps,  $1. 

II.  * 

Prayer  and  its  Answer. 

By  S.  IBEN-EUS  Prime,  D.D.,  author  of  “The 
Power  of  Prayer,”  “Fifteen  Years  of  Pray¬ 
er,”  etc.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Dr.  Prime’s  "  Power  of 
Prayer,"  published  twenty-five  years  ago,  led  to  the  second 
volume,  “  Fifteen  Years  of  Prayer,’’  and  now  to  this  one, 
whlchjiarrles  forward  to  the  present  time  the  history  of 
the  wonderful  series  of  devotional  meetings  held  in  one  of 
the  busiest  centres  of  trade  In  this  city. 

The  facile  pen  of  the  veteran  editor  of  the  New  York 
Observer  is  employed  con  amare  In  this  narrative,  which 
exhibits  all  the  attractive  qualities  of  the  famous  ’’  Irenceus 
Letters.” 

III. 

Saltillo  Boys. 

By  William  0.  Stoddard.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1. 

Mr.  Stoddard’s  stories  for  boys  grow  better  and  better 
every  year.  Good  as  were  ’’  Dab  Kluzer  ’’  and  the  ’•  Quar¬ 
tet,’’  SALTILLO  Boys  surpasses  them  in  Its  narrative  of 
bright,  manly,  and  yet  thoroughly  boylike  life.  The  drift 
of  the  book  Is  wholly  on  the  side  of  frank,  intelligent,  and 
self-reliant  manliness,  and  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a 
book  which  a  father  would  more  willingly  place  In  the 
bands  of  hls  son  whose  character  was  yet  unformed. 


A  Fopnlai  Commentary  on  tlie  New 
Testament. 

V(d.  III.— THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

By  Professor  Philip  Schaff,  Piofes.sor  Matthew 
B.  Riddle,  Rev.  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D., 
Principal  David  Brown,  Dean  Plumtree, 
Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  Os¬ 
wald  Dykes,  D.D.  Royal  8vo,  with  a  Map 
and  Illustrations,  $3. 

Thut  books  art  for  salt  by  all  booktellert,  or  will  bt  imt 
by  mail,  prgoaul,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  -  -  New  York. 


WITH  TUNES. 

By  S.  LASAK. 

The  Chapel  hymnal  is  a  new  collection  of  hymns  and 
tunes  tor  use  in  Sunday  Schools,  Seminaries,  Colleges,  and 
other  religious  assemblies.  The  Chapel  Hymnal  contains 
226  HYMNS  With  appropriate  tunes,  beautifully  electro- 
typed,  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  strongly  bound. 

Price  $40  per  hundred  copies. 

Single  copy,  by  mall,  postpaid,  60  cents. 

49*  Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 


81  Randolph  Street. 
CHICAGO. 


76  £ast  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  Royal  Baeinq  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y, 

Small  Fruits,  (jrape  Vines. 

En  nAr  Supplies  Country  Homes  with  first 
li  Ullp  class  Plants.  All  the  leading  novelties. 
I  I  I  llUk  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogues  free. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Have  just  added  to  their  present  large 
assortment  a  number  of  choice  novel¬ 
ties  in  Axminster,  Moquette,  and  Tap¬ 
estry  Carpetings,  manufactured  by  the 

Alex.  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co. 

These  goods  are  guaranteed  to  be 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  simi¬ 
lar  imported. 

They  are  also  offering  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Wiltons  and  Brussels 
Carpetings  from  the  looms  of  the 

Bigelow  Carpet  Co., 

Which  for  excellence  of  quality,  de¬ 
sign,  and  coloring,  are  unequalled. 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

NEW  Y^ORK. 

R.  H.  MAGY  &  00., 

14th  St.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  ADDING  NOVELTIES  TO  OUR 
ALREADY  LARGE  STOCK  OF  FALL 

SUITS 

FOB  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  AND  OUR  ASSORTMENT 
OF  CLOAKS  AND 

WRAPS 

IN  ALL  THE  LATEST  STYLES,  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED 
IN  QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 

WE  ABE  DISPLAYING  A  MAGNIFICENT  LINE  OF  ALL- 


(SiK€fs.sor  and  formfr  Partner  of  the  late  J!is.s  Haines) 

French  and  English  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies  and  Children,  No.  10  Gramercy  Park,  New  York, 
will  re-open  on  Thursday,  Sept.  28th.  1882.  Careful  train¬ 
ing  and  thorough  Instruction  In  every  department.  French 
conversation  class  under  the  charge  of  Mme.  Alllot  Boy- 
mler.  Boys’  Class  October  2d. 

MRS.  SY'LVANl’S  REED'S 
ENGLISH.  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  6  and  8  East  63d  Street,  N.  Y.,  reopens 
Oct.  2.  Number  of  pupils  In  Primary  and  Preparatory 
Classes  strictly  limited.  Thorough  Collegiate  Course.  Spe¬ 
cial  students  In  Music  and  all  Departments.  This  School 
Is  formulated  for  the  education  and  training  of  Ckriitian 
women.  Rooms  are  light  and  well  ventilated,  and  health 
record  unparalleled. 

MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  Morristown,  N.  J..  reopens  Sept.  20tta, 
Enlarged  school-rcoms  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  at¬ 
tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Board  and  tuition  In  English  and  Latin,  $460  per 
annum.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal. 

SOUTH  JERSEY  JHSTITUTE 

Both  sexes.  Full  corps  of  teachers.  lUBtrucuon  thorouSh. 

Mumc,  PaintiUK,  Drawing.  Chuiate  mild ;  very  healthy. 

Begms  Sept  1^  Address  H.  K  TRASK,  Principal. 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE, 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  PITTSFIELD,  Mass. 

Long  and  widely  known  for  thorough  instruction  and 
rare  beauty  of  location.  Address 

Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  the  Principal. 

Rutgers  female  college,  under  its  present 
administration.  Is  realizing  Its  former  prestige  and 
popularity,  ana  will  open  for  the  reception  of  day  and 
bearding  pupils.  In  Its  new  and  elegantly  furnished  build¬ 
ing,  68  West  56tb  street.  Sept.  20tb.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  President  S.  D.  BURCHARD,  D.D. 

Blair  presbyterial  academy  win  re-open 

on  Tuesday,  September  5th.  Pupils  prepared  by  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  lustructlon  for  College  or  for  Business. 
Advanced  studies  for  young  ladies— Music,  French,  Ger¬ 
man.  'The  situation  Is  healthy  and  beautiful,  the  home 
comfortable,  the  charges  moderate.  Special  terms  for 
ministers  and  candidates. 

M.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal, 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 

MISS  BT^ISS’ 

English  and  french  boarding  and  day  school, 

33  Spring  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  re-opens  Sept.  20.  For 
circulars,  address  the  Principal. 


Rye  seminars,  rye,  new  YOUK.  For  par 
ticulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

r0hartereda8“Qneen’8  CoUeBo"lnl77h] 

Hew  Brunswick,  N.  J.y  hour  fr.  N.  York,  on  B^ 
Tear  begins  (examinations  for  admission)  Sept.  20, 1388. 

A  thoroughly  equipped  College.  Seventeen  anc- 
eeasfal  professors  t  no  inexperienced  tuton. 
Bequirementsfor  admission,  thoe^  thetetNew 


SILK  OTTOMAN 


-  NcYork.  DRESS  SILKS 


>f0l^7HE<\2/  ^ 


WM.  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 


TTie  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  will  meet  in  Newark, 
Del.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  7  ;30  o’clock. 

W.  W.  HEBEBTON,  Stated  Clerk. 


En  n  Ar  Supplies  Country  Homes  with  first 
li  Ullp  class  Plants.  All  the  leading  novelties. 

I  I  I  llUk  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogues  free. 
Fall  Is  the  best  time  to  plant.  Address 

£.  P.  ROr:,  Cnrnwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

IfflOWBROTBilsT^ 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  Aio)  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’, 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Transfers 
OF  Monet  TO  AND  FROM  Europe.  Make 
Collections  in  all  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries. 

DFWflTn  CARDS! 

■K  I  ■■  U  ||  11  One  third  price;  three 
■  M  k  ■■  11  II  I#  twenty-fivecent packs 
I  H  for  26c.,  ten  pack!  80  cte.  Sample  pack.  I6o. 

DAVID  0.  COOK,  46  Adanu  Street,  Cnicago. 

MISTAKES  OF  INOERSOLL.  ' 

by  JAMES  BETHUNE.  ' 

12mo,  cloth,  pp.  160.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
77  BIBLE  IIOC'SE,  XEW  TORK. 

WANTED — Four  or  five  dozen  copies,  with  or  without 
Notes,  of  the  Presbyterian  Hymnal,  for  the  use  of 
two  Presbyterian  Mission  Chapels  In  Utah.  Parties  who 
will  bo  so  kind  as  to  send  by  mail  new  or  second-hand 
Hymnals,  will  help  the  cause  of  Christ  in  these  far-away 
mission-fields.  Address  Rev.  WM.  0.  COBT, 

Paruwan,  Iron  County,  Utah  Territory. 
ALSO, 

WANTED — Some  books  of  reference  for  the  Mission  at 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Any  one  having  spare  copies 
of  an  Encyclopedia,  Commentary,  Art  Dictionary,  or  other 
work  suitable  for  reference,  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending 
notice  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  23  Centre  street, 
New  York. 


PERSONS  INTERESTED  in  the 
subject  of  a  reform  in  Sunday-school 
music  should  send  a  postal  card  to  The 
Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  St.,  New- 
York,  fora  copy  of  the  red-lined  pamphlet 
containing  specimens  of  the  music  from 
Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sunday 
School,"  with  other  matter  of  value  to 
Sunday-school  workers.  This  new  hymn 
and  tune  book — the  latest  production  of 
the  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  author 
of  “  Spiritual  Songs,”  “  Songs  for  the 
Sanctuary,”  etc. — has  been  pronouneed 
by  hundreds  of  authorities  the  best  yet 
published.  Its  issue  was  said  to  mark 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  Sunday- 
school  song.”  Specimen  copies,  25 
cents.  The  red-lined  pamphlet  free. 

The  Gorham  Plate 

Made  by  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company, 
Silversmiths,  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  ordinary  Britannia  or  soft  metal,  as  it  is 
not  intended  for  competition  with  such  ware, 
but  it  is  offered  as  being  the  best  Plated  Ware 
made  in  this  country,  and  fully  the  equal  of 
any  produced  in  the  world,  being  made  of  hard 
metal  (Nickel  Silver),  hard  soldered  at  every 
joint,  and  very  heavily  plated  with  pure  Silver, 
while  the  finish-  is  equal  to  that  of  their  Solid 
Silver,  and  the  same  care  is  taken  in  the  de¬ 
signs  for  the  Gorham  Plate,  although  the  same 
patterns  are  never  repeated  in  both. 

This  Ware  is  now  placed  on  the  market  at 
much  less  price  than  formerly,  while  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  strictly  maintained. 

No.  37  Union  Square. 
For  sale  by  Jewelers  throughout  the  U.  S. 

The  Latest  Sunday  School  Song  Book. 


IN  27  different  SHADES,  INCLUDING  THE  NOVELTY 
COLORS  OF  ELECTRIC,  TERRA  COTTA,  *c. 

WE  HAVE  ALSO  A  PINE  LINE  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  QUALITY 
OF  SILK 

PLUSHES 

IN  ALL  THE  CHOICEST  COLORS.  OUR  LINE  OF  COL¬ 
ORED  DRESS  SILKS  AT  $1.17  (worth  $160),  IS 
COMPLETE  WITH  EVERY  COLOR. 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  WITH  PROMPTNESS  AND 
DESPATCH. 

R.  H.  MMY  &  CO. 


STATEN  ISLAND 

Fancy  Dyeing  Establishment. 

OfUce,  5  and  7  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

( 1199  Broadway,  near  29th  St.,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  j  ‘279  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

OFFICES  1  47  N.  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(43  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Refinith  Dress  Goods,  and  Garments. 

Ladies’  Dresses,  Cloaks,  Robes,  etc.,  of  all  fabrics  and  of  the 
most  elaborate  styles,  cleaned  or  dyed  successfully,  vnlAouf 
ripping. 

Gentlemen’s  Garments  cleaned  or  dyed  whole. 

Curtains,  Window  Shades,  Table  Covers,  Carpets,  etc., 
cleaned  or  dyed. 

Employing  the  best  attainable  skill  and  most  Improved 
appliances,  and  having  systematized  anew  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  bnelneee,  we  can  confidently  premise  the  beet 
results  and  unusually  prompt  return  of  goods. 

Goods  received  and  returned  by  express  or  by  mall. 

BARRETT,  NEPHEWS  CO., 

Nos.  6  and  7  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

A  Eapidly  Increasing  Demand  for 


LUSTRO 


riw'v 

has  followed  wherever  It  has  become  known  In  Stores,  Ho¬ 
tels,  and  families.  It  Is  especially  recognized  by  the  trade 
as  a  labor  saving  means  of  Imparting  brightness,  without 
SCBATCHINQ.  PLATES  ON  STOVES. 

The  Best  Polisher  for  Silver  and  Plated  Ware, 
Plate  Glass,  Show  Cases,  &c..  Sic. 

BUY  NO  OTHER. 


plans,  eta  Ample  provision  for  electives,  with 
prescribed  work,  in  Junior  Mid  S^orye^ 

The  Hcientiflc  Department  l«t>y«ct<>(  LeKi% 
Uturethe  “State  College  to  promote  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arta”  Ample  cabinets.  Cons^tfield- 
praotice  in  surveying  and  engineering.  In  <*einl8try, 
laboratory  work  for  each  student,  ^th  fuU  appar^ 
tus ;  Independent  research  by  studente  la  enconragecL 
Graduates  uniformly  secuie  profitable  positioiis  In 
professional Bdentitfc work.  „  , 

For  full  information,  address  See'y  Ruiger’t  College. 
MsaitTi.T.  EowaudsGatxs,  Pb.D.,LL,  D.,Piesident. 

The  MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

Unitarian.  Educates  especially  for  the  Liberal' Chris¬ 
tian  Ministry.  Tuition  and  room  rent  free.  All  expenses 
moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  A.  LIVERMORE,  President,  Meadvllle,  Pa. 

Bettie  Stuart  Institute, 

Springfield,  Ill. 

A  Family  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Itadles  and 
Children,  will  commence  Its  15th  Annual  Session  Sept.  13. 
The  English  and  Classical  courses  are  comprehensive  and 
thorough.  Modern  Languages  practically  taught.  German 
free.  The  best  Instruction  given  In  Music,  Painting  In  Oil, 
Water  Colors,  and  on  China,  and  In  Elocution.  For  cata¬ 
logues  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES,  Principal. 

ELIZABETH  INSTITUTE^ 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

School  tor  Young  Ladles  and  Children.  For  particulars, 
address  MISSES  BEAD  k  HIGGINS. 

COLOEADO^COLLEGE. 

Several  students  from  the  East  who  have  a  tendency  tc 
weak  lungs,  brorcfilal  affection,  or  asthma,  have  found 
permanent  relief  in  Colorado,  and  have  been  able  to  carry 
terward  their  studies  to  advantage.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  P.  TENNEY,  President, 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

^ELWNRAFEMALE  COLLEGE 

Thoroughly  furnished  for  giving  a  Bui>erior  educa¬ 
tion  in  fuU  College  Courses  of  Study,  and  in  Music  emd 
Its  charges  are  unusually  moderate.  Heated  by  steam 
and  fuinished  with  an  elevator^  Address 
_ tav.  A.  W.  COWLES.  D.  D..  Prea,  Elmira,  N.  T. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Music  and  Art.  Location  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  Session  begins  Sept.  13,  1882.  Send 
for  catalogue.  E.  8.  FBI8BEE,  D.D.,  President. 

WILLISTINE*  HALL, 

Nyack-on-Hudson. 

Home  life,  with  superior  educational  advantages,  for 
Young  Ladles.  Number  of  students  limited.  Ample 
grounds,  with  fine  river  front.  Lectures  upon  Art  and 
Foreign  Travel,  with  unusual  facilities  In  the  Languages. 
For  circulars,  address 

Misses  J.  A.  and  J.  KEMP8HALL. 

The  .school  of  the  Lackawanna,  scran* 
ton.  Pa.  Fits  boys  for  College  or  Business.  Five 
experienced  teachers.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Bev.  THOMAS  M.  CANN. 

FLUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE. 

Boarding  School  for  Boys.  Opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th. 
Address  E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

Golden  hill  seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Address 

Miss  EMILY  NELSCAI. 

PARK  INSTITUTE,  Bye,  N.  Y.  For  Boys.  $600 
year.  HENRY  TATLOCK,  Principal. 

Vassar  College. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.  A  complete  college  course  for 
women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music,  aud  a  prepar¬ 
atory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 

PENNSYLVANU  HILITABT  ACADEMY, 

CHESTER.  2l8t  Year  opens  September  13th.  New 
Buildings.  Superior  accommodations.  Appointments 
complete.  English, Collegiate,  Chemical, Civil  Engineering 
Courses.  Degrees  conferred.  Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  Prest. 

Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circulars, 
address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


OUR  GLAD 


HOSANNA. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CHARLIER  INSTITUTE. 

On  Central  Park. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG 
MEN  OF  7  TO  20. 

The  Prospectus  contains  full  details. 

The  twenty-eighth  year  will  begin  on  Sept.  19tb,  1882. 

Prof.  ELIE  CHARLIER,  Director. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[Founded  a.  D.  1820.) 

No.  2  East  60th  Street,  Central  Park,  New  York, 
Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

An  English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with 
Primary  Department.  The  sixty-third  school  year  begins 
Wednesday,  Sept.  20, 1882.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

MISS  CHISHOLM’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  718 
Madison  Avenue,  reopens  SEPT.  25.  Boys’  class 
separate.  Public  school  methods  employed. 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  MaJ.  W.  A.  FLINT.  Principal. 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE  Boston,  Mass. 

The  29th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  27th,  1882. _ 

For  catalogues  and  Circular,  apply  to  Bev.  Geo.  Gannett 
Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ossining  institute  for  Young  Ladies  and  Misses. 

SING  8ING-ON-HUDSON. 

Location  delightful  and  healthy,  buildings  home-llke. 
Refined  Christian  Infiuences.  Thorough  courses  In  Eng* 
Ilsh,  German,  French,  and  Latin.  First  class  Instruction 
In  vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Sketching,  and 
Painting.  Natural  Sciences  with  lectures  and  experiments 
by  Prof.  Jewett,  Associate  Principal.  'Terms  moderate. 
Opens  Sept.  14th.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Bev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 


■■I  ■  •  for  both  sexes  at  Obeblin  College, 

fill  A  ATI  AH  Oberlln.Ohlo.  Classes  In  all  acad- 
■  lllll.flllllll  eray  and  college  studies.  Instruc- 
^UUvUllUII  tlou  the  best ;  expenses  the  lowest. 
Good  libraries,  laboratories,  and  gymnasiums.  No  saloons 
In  town.  Over  130U  studente  last  year.  Terms  open  Jan.  3, 
1882,  April  4,  Sept.  12.  Circulars  sent  free  by 

J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.  Under 
the  College  management.  Full  corps  of  first  class  instruc¬ 
tors  In  Theory,  Voice  Culture,  Plano,  Ml  ■■ 
Organ,  Stringed  Instruments,  Ac.  Class  linATlIH 
or  private  lessons  os  preferred.  Address  |ll||■l  llll 
Prof.  F.  B.  RICE.  UUUI  llll 


This  collection  has  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  au¬ 
thorities  and  ablest  critics,  to  be  a  marked  Improvement 
on  the  many  books  heretofore  offered. 

It  contains  192  pages,  handsomely  printed. 

It  combines  339  hymns  with  music,  among  which  will  be 
found  some  of  the  choicest  standards.  The  tunes  are  fresh, 
attractive,  and  Impressive,  and  the  words  purely  devotional 
and  appropriate.  This  work  oan  be  used  to  advantage  in 
prayer  and  praise  meetings.  A  thorough  examination  of 
this  book  is  solicited  before  adopting  any  other. 

Price  per  100  copies,  board  covers,  $30. 

Single  copy  In  paper  covers,  by  mail,  25  cents. 

Specimen  pages  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

biglotF&  main, 


The  thirty-third  year  of  this  Boarding  and  Day 
School  win  open  September  20t^  188^  at 

16U  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Philadelphia 

Mountain  institute,  Haverstraw,  n.  y.  a 
Boarding  Schoal  for  eight  Boys.  Pleasant  location. 
Terms  moderate.  LAVALETTE  WILSON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


irst  class  Instruo- 

Obeilin 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


81  Banilolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


WANTED— A  man  and  wife,  the  only  occupants  of  a 
new  and  beautiful  house,  only  three  minutes’  walk 
from  station,  desire  to  let  one  story  of  four  rooms,  for  $10 
per  month.  Although  within  the  city  limits,  the  location 
seems  like  the  country.  No  nuisances,  tenement  bouses, 
nor  obnoxious  surroundings.  Take  cars  for  Orange,  foot 
of  Chambers  or  Twenty-third  streets.  Stop  at  Washington 
street  station.  Agent  will  direct  to  the  bouse.  Only  forty 
mlnute#to  New  York  city ;  eight  trains  dally,  and  twenty- 
six  trains  on  the.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Many  residents  of 
Orange  go  to  the  city  every  morning.  Wanted  also,  to 
excMOge  a  nice  house  and  barn,  across  the  street  from 
the  ^x>ve  residence,  for  a  form  worth  three  to  five  Ihou- 
and  dollars.  Title  reliable. 

S.  E.  TODD,>8r.,  Orange,  N.  J., 

Lakeside  Avenue  and  High  Street. 


C.  L..  S.  C. 

The  HDME  COLLEGE  for  people  out  of  school— young  and  old.  Four  Years’  Course  of  Reading  In  History,  Art, 
Science,  and  Literature.  Forty  minutes  a  day.  Diplomas.  Special  Seals.  The  Required  Books  and  THE  CHaUtaU- 
QUAN,  a  mouthlt' magazine,  containing  a  large  part  of  the  required  reading,  costs  only  $6  a  year.  Tuition  fee,  50 
Cents  a  year.  'The  movement  Indorsed  by  WM.  Cullen  Bryant,  John  G.  vshittieb.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  Bishop 
Simpson,  and  a  host  of  scholars  and  educators.  Lewis  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Akron,  O.,  President.  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  The  year  begins  in  October  or  November.  For  Circulars,  giving  fiM 
explanation,  address  Miss  K.  F.  Kimball,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  High-School  Graduates,  Mothers  who  want  to  "keep  up" 
with  their  children  in  study.  Business  Men,  Young  People  who  left  school  too  early,  should  join  the  C,  L.  8.  0. 

flAim  IIIFr*  m  Al  P  /kl  V  I  Dr.  Warrino's  Hoaroiku  school.  R.  j.  Loaaing,  the  bis- 
rllll  liHKrrKNIt  fill  I  1/  torlan,  writes:  “  For  years  before  our  son  was  under  your  cars. 

I  knew  from  parents  and  pupils  tbe  value  of  your  training  M 
the  young.  Were  he  to  pursue  studies  in  school  ||J|||  |  V  K  DV  any  longer  we  should  feel  tbalto 
havehlm  underyour  Instruction  wonld  be  a  real  IWIIkl  I  I  blessing  to  him.’’ Boys  of  all  ogas 

fitted  for  Business,  or  Collesb.  Special  attention  to  the  common  English  israP 

studlM.  Bend  for  rircnlars  with  ialormation  and  references.  IlMO  I  I  I  U  I 

«°-100  —  WHITE 

every  AdministTAtioD  from  WASHINGTON  to  the  (M’tsent  time,  with  over 
^  m  80Nt«elP«rir»lteof  LAdle«oftheWlitteHo«ee,vpithview»of  mftBva  ■ 

of  the  Hornet  of  the  Presidents.  This  is  the  most  salable  book  published.  ■  ■  0^  0^ 

T  c  H  rs  n  o  li  SC 
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HOW  A  HOME  MIS8I0HABT  SEBMOH  OEEW. 

A  note  from  Dr.  Kendall  with  reference  to 
the  article  in  The  Evanoeust  of  Aug.  10th,  on 
“  The  Emergency  and  the  Opportunity,”  leads 
us  to  think  that  an  experience  under  the  above 
title  will  not  be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable. 
A  sermon  should  be  preached  at  least  yearly  to 
every  congregation,  upon  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  if  not  upon  the  other  causes  of  benev¬ 
olence  in  our  Church.  The  consideration  of 
these  subjects  in  the  Monthly  Concerts  is  not 
enough,  for  the  mass  of  the  congregation  do 
not  attend  these  meetings.  Congregations 
must  be  educated  up  to  an  interest  in  these 
subjects,  or  they  will  not  give  either  intelli¬ 
gently  or  liberally ;  and  we  have  a  very  deci¬ 
ded  conviction  that  it  is  largely  the  fault  of 
pastors  if  the  people  do  not  give  to  these  causes. 
There  could  be  no  more  mistaken  idea  than 
that  people  will  not  support  their^own  pastors 
if  they  ask  them  for  contributions  to  benevo¬ 
lent  causes.  Open  the  heart  in  benevolence  in 
any  direction,  and  it  will  go  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  We  also  believe  that  the  piety  of  a 
Church  is  measured  by  its  missionary  spirit; 
not  necessarily  by  the  amount  of  its  gifts,  but 
by  its  spirit  of  benevolence.  The  time  was 
drawing  near  for  the  Home  Missionary  sermon. 
It  is  our  custom  to  preach  this  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  the  offerings  are  made,  and  to  give  an  en¬ 
velope  for  the  offering,  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  to  every  memberi.of  the  congregation. 
They  are  made  to  feel  that  this  is  a  great  occa¬ 
sion,  in  which  a  great  cause  is  at  stake.  Only 
a  year  ago  we  celebrated.our  semi-centennial, 
when  it  appeared  that  previous  to  1860  our 
church  received  not  far  from  $1,000  from  the 
Home  Mission  Board.  Since  then  we  have 
given  back  not  far  from  $3,000.  While  we  thus 
felt  our  obligation  to  that  cause,  and  our  duty 
to  give  to  it,  we  also  saw  that  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work  was  a  paying  investment  for  the 
Church;  that  the  Church  of  the  future  was 
building  to-day.  We  gained  no  little  inspira¬ 
tion  from  an  address  of  Dr.  Kendall’s,  which 
was  kindly  sent  us.  An  editorial  in  The  New 
York  Tribune,  which  was  not  on  the  subject  of 
Home  Missions,  but  which  was  turned  into 
that  channel  because  our  mind  was  on  that 
subject — as  all  a  minister’s  reading  looks  ser- 
monward — awakened  us  to  the  great  fact  that 
a  State  larger  than  Maine  is  added  to  our  pop¬ 
ulation  from  abroad  every  year;  and  the 
thought  pressed  upon  us.  Can  we  assimilate 
these  ?  The  answer  was.  Home  Missions  must 
do  it.  But  still  we  could  not  see  our  way 
through  the  sermon.  We  wanted  statistics, 
and  sent  for  The  Tribune  Almanac ;  but  that 
did  not  help  us.  We  could  iv>t  turn  its  politi¬ 
cal  statistics  into  a  religious  channel. 

Happily,  when  the  last  day  of  grace  had 
come,  and  we  were  in  despair  of  getting  mate¬ 
rial  sufficient  for  our  sermon,  we  found  in  the 
wastebasket  an  almanac  which  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  brought  in  and  thrown  there,  which 
contained  Green’s  Industrial  Map  and  Statisti¬ 
cal  Diagram  of  the  United  States.  What  con¬ 
nection  there  was  between  that  and  patent 
medicines,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  would  wil¬ 
lingly  give  a  free  advertisement  to  the  medi¬ 
cine  for  the  sake  of  the  diagram,  if  we  remem¬ 
bered  the  name  of  the  almanac.  Our  troubles 
were  all  relieved.  Here  in  colored  blocks  was 
a  diagram  of  the  comparative  memberships  of 
the  various  denominations.  It  gives  the  Eo- 
man  Catholics  5,670  churches,  6,012  priests,  and 
6,000,000  population;  the  Baptists  have  24,974 
churches  and  15,401  ministers ;  the  Methodists, 
North  and  South,  have  over  20,314  churches 
ar^d  12,854  ministers ;  the  Presbyterians  of  all 
classes  11,170  ministers,  8,130  churches,  and 
966,000  members.  Next  in  order  come  the 
Christian  and  Congregational  and  Episcopal 
bodies.  Blocked  out  also  in  pyramidal  form, 
as  the  height  of  the  mountains  used  to  be  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  old  geographies,  were  diagrams 
giving  the  comparative  populations  and  areas 
of  the  different  States  and  Territories.  Here 
was  a  mine  of  suggestive  information.  The 
following  is  the  order  of  rank  in  population : 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Kentucky, Mich¬ 
igan,  Iowa,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  New  Jersey,  Kansas,  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  California,  Arkansas, 
Minnesota,  Maine,  Connecticut,  West  Virginia, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  Florida,  Colorado,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Oregon,  Delaware,  Utah,  Dakota,  New 
Mexico,  Washington,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 

It  was,  however,  when  we  looked  on  the 
other  pyramid,  and  saw  how  the  plates  chang¬ 
ed  places,  when  we  considered  their  areas,  that 
the  Home  Missionary  asi>ect  of  the  subject  im¬ 
pressed  us.  First  in  area  was  Texas,  with  its 
274,35%  square  miles ;  California,  with  188,981 ; 
Dakota,  with  150,932;  then  New  Mexico,  Arizo¬ 
na,  Colorado,  Nevada,  all  with  over  100,000 
square  miles;  then  in  order  follow  Wyoming, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas, 
all  over  50,000  square  miles;  then  Nebraska, 
Washington,  Missouri,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  New  York  (the  28th),  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  South  Carolina,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland, Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  and  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  These  areas  are  permanent,  while  the 
IKtpulation  has  probably  already  changed  the 
places  of  some  States.S 

This  is  not  all.  We  found  the  ratio  of  white 
to  colored  citizens,  which  awakened  a  new  in¬ 
terest  for  the  work  among  the  Freedmen.  In 
Louisiana  it  is  as  4  to  43;  in  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi  as  4  to  6 ;  in  Alabama  as  6  to  6 ; 
in  North  Carolina  as  8  to  5 ;  in  Virginia  as  8  to 
6 ;  in  Georgia  as  8  to  7 ;  and  in  Florida  as  14  to 
12. 

These  are  figures  for  statesmen  to  ponder,  as 
well  as  for  Christians.  We  found  on  the  other 
side  of  this  statistical  sheet  a  map  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  with  the  comparative  rank  in  the 
Union  of  each  State  as  to  products.  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  first  in  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods, 
woollens,  and  flax  and  linen  goods ;  Connecti¬ 
cut  first  in  clocks  and  sewing-machines;  New 
York  first  in  salt,  jirinting,  milch  cows,  buck¬ 
wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  hops  and  fiax,  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  oats  and  barley;  New  Jersey  is  first  in 
marls,  zinc,  and  silk;' Pennsylvania  first  in 
coal,  petroleum,  iron  and  steel,  and  coal  oils, 
and  second  in  rye,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes ; 
Virginia  is  first  in  peanuts,  and  second  in  to¬ 
bacco;  North  Carolina  first  in  resin  and  tur- 
l>entine  and  phosphates ;  South  Carolina  first 
in  rice ;  Mississippi  first  in  cotton ;  Louisiana 
first  in  sugar;  Kentucky  first  in  tobacco  and 
hemp ;  Ohio  first  in  wool,  and  second  in  wheat ; 
Michigan  first  in  copper  and  lumber;  Illinois 
first  in  meat-packing,  lumber  traffic,  malt  and 
distilled  liquor8,agricultural  implements,  miles 
of  railway,  horses,  and  hogs  (your  correspon¬ 
dent- “  Clement  ”  is  right— Chicago  has  some¬ 
thing  to  Irrag  about.  Would  he  include  the 
item  concerning  the  manufacture  of  liquors,  in 
his  boast  ?) ;  Missouri  is  first  in  mules ;  Iowa 
second  in  corn,  hay,  and  hogs ;  Texas  first  in 
cattle,  and  second  in  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and 
cotton;  Colorado  first  in  silver;  California  first 
in  vineyards,  gold,  quicksilver,  barley,  and 
sheep.  In  value  of  annual  products  of  farm 
crops,  the  order  is:  Illinois  first;  New  York, 


Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Texas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  California,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Mississippi,  all  over  $50,000,000. 

These  are  some  of  the  good  things  we  got  out 
of  dry  statistics.  Another  year  we  do  not  mean 
to  be  in  want  of  material  for  a  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  sermon.  The  new  Home  Missionary  mag¬ 
azine  is  full  of  such  information.  And  no 
sooner  do  we  find  in  our  reading  any  facts 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  than  we  cut  them 
out  or  note  them  down,  and  put  theqa  into  the 
pigeon-hole  devoted  to  Home  Missions.  Thus 
the  sermon  grows.  Steuben. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  SERMONS 
Of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Preached  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  in  1853. 

1.  “  If  men  understood  their  best  and  highest 
interest,  they  would  leave  Golconda  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  swine  and  serpents,  and  rush  into  the 
kingdom.” 

“A  pious  Scotchwoman  said  to  David  Hume, 
*  You  are  a  learned  man,  and  would  take  away 
our  Bible.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  us  a 
better  Bible  and  a  better  religion,  and  then 
take  it  away  ?  ’  Take  away  the  Bible,  and  give 
us  what!  A  coffin,  rottenness,  and  eternal 
sleep!  O  the  meanness  of  Infidelity!  Do  you 
stand  in  grace,  or  in  the  damning  idea  of 
merit  ?  Merit  will  be  a  millstone  around  your 
neck.  ’Tis  in  grace  we  live,  sing,  and  soar.  In 
merit,  we  are  lost.” 

2.  1  Thess.  V.  7 :  ”  They  that  sleep,  sleep  in 
the  night;  and  they  that  be  drunken,  are 
drunken  in  the  night.”  The  heathen  used  to 
have  some  decency  in  getting  drunk.  They 
got  drunk  in  the  night.  Christians  get  drunk 
in  the  day-time.  Hume,  Voltaire,  Hobbs,,  and 
Tyndall  would  raise  humanity  to  perfectibility, 
which  they  believed  because  it  was  not  true, 
keeping  death  out  of  view.  Suppose  a  man 
comes  and  sprinkles  rose-water,  and  then 
rtells  you  that  a  man  will  come  with  a  violin, 
and  you  will  be  very  happy.  This  will  not 
meet  the  awful  reality  of  your  being.  You 
live,  and  you  must  die.  Dr.  William  Spencer 
was  once  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  company 
with  an  English  infidel,  who  in  fair  weather 
had  been  forward  to  express  his  infidel  senti¬ 
ments.  In  a  storm  he  edged  up  to  the  Doctor, 
and  said  “  Doctor,  think  we  shall  go  down  ?  ” 
”  I  don’t  know ;  I  am  not  going  the  same  way 
you  are!” 

3.  ”  David  Hume,  when  on  his  deathbed,  talk¬ 
ed  of  the  river  Styx.  Infidelity  with  him  was 
philanthropy.  Religion,  Infatuation,  Quiddi¬ 
ties,  Papal  dreams,  Jesuit  panacea,  cannot 
save  you.  The  rich  man  lives  in  his  castle, 
with  iron  doors,  and  trained  servants;  but 
death  can  find  him  as  easy  as  the  poor  man, 
bleaching  in  his  log-cabin.  By  death,  the 
minority  above  ground  is  made  less.” 

4.  2  Cor.  V.  21 :  “  Christ  became  sin  for  us.” 
He  was  divine.  “  Let  a  man  get  a  farthing  can¬ 
dle  to  look  at  the  sun.  It  requires  a  deal  of 
credulity  to  be  an  infidel.” 

5.  Eph.  ii.  10 :  “  Created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works.”  “  Those  who  trust  in  works  for 
salvation,  are  like  Noah’s  carpenters.  They 
built  an  ark  in  which  others  were  to  be  saved, 
and  got  drowned  themselves.” 

6.  In  praying  for  a  sick  child,  he  said  ”  May 
the  parents  consider  what  motive  induces  Thee 
to  afflict  them,  and  knowing  it  cannot  be  a  bad 
one,  may  they  weep  Thy  praise,  if  weep  they 
must.” 

7.  Romans  V.  21 :  “Salvation  by  grace.”  “If 
any  man  does  not  like  it,  neither  does  the  devil, 
his  father,  nor  Judas,  Absalom,  Cain,  and  their 
progeny.  ‘  The  Christian’s  superstructure  is 
the  hypocrite’s  foundation’:  Christ  being  the 
foundation  of  a  Christian,  and  good  works  his 
superstructure ;  while  the  hypocrite  builds  on 
his  good  works  from  the  foundation,  including 
them  as  his  foundation.” 

8.  April  16,  1854.  Speaking  of  heaven,  he 
said :  “  There  is  no  bad  climate  there,  no  snow¬ 
storms  in  Spring  (it  was  then  snowing),  no 
night.  Had  Dr.  Cyrus  Mason  lived,  he  would 
have  been  forty-nine  years  old  this  day.  It 
will  be  thirty  years  next  Wednesday  since  Lord 
Byron  went  to  eternity.  William  Brown,  who 
was  with  us  at  the  last  communion,  will  never 
be  with  us  again.  He  would  have  been  eighty- 
four  had  he  lived  to  the  30th  inst.  He  preach¬ 
ed,  his  health  failed,  and  he  practised  law.” 

9.  “  Let  little  puppets  of  an  hour,  with  king- 
shij)  upon  them,  strut  and  disappear  in  their 
wars  on  the  Danube.  Go  to  the  grammar  school 
of  faith  and  repentance,  before  you  go  to  the 
university  of  God’s  decrees.” 

10.  At  an  ordination  in  Jay  street,  Brooklyn, 
Dr.  Cox  asked :  ‘  ‘  When  Christ  is  in  His  Church, 
how  many  mitred  heads  does  it  take  to  make  a 
quorum  ?  Truth  is  not  tossed  to  and  fro ;  rocks 
are  like  chaff  to  it.  The  temptation  of  the  age 
is  to  write  essays,  fasten  a  text  to  them,  then 
let  them  off,  and  call  them  sermons.  Feed  the 
fiock  with  truth.  Flowers  are  not  good  to  feed 
sheep  on.” 

11.  Romans  viii.  18-24 :  “  Do  what  you  may, 
you  are  making  a  circuit  to  the  grave.  Man 
and  woman  are  ugly  creatures,  as  compared 
with  Adam  and  Eve.  Your  concern  about  your 
body  going  to  the  grave,  is  before  it  goes  there. 
If  you  are  a  Christian,  you  will  not  care  a  whit 
for  it  then.  Half  the  breathing  species  die  in 
infancy.  Christ  knew  what  shaft  could  be  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  plains  of  heaven,  by  removing  that 
little  one.  He  will  make  a  glorious  galaxy  of 
little  stars  in  heaven,  ever  singing  ‘  The  hand 
that  made  us  is  Divine.’  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
one  running  too  soon  to  throw  himself  into  the 
sacred  arms  of  Jesus,  and  feeling  the  mighty 
pulsations  of  His  heart  ?  Many  saints  went  to 
heaven  with  Christ,  as  you  will  find  by  con¬ 
sulting  Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53:  ‘And  the  graves 
were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  saints  which 
slept,  arose,  and  came  out  of  their  graves  after 
His  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city, 
and  api>eared  unto  many.’  ” 

12.  Speaking  of  the  patriarchs.  Dr.  Cox  said : 
“Abraham  was  a  man  of  faith  and  love  and 
exiierience ;  but  he  could  not  write  his  name, 
and  he  could  not  read  it  if  another  wrote  it.  I 
don’t  believe  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
could  read  a  word.” 

13.  Dr.  Cox  preached  his  valedictory  sermon 
April  23,  1854,  from  Jude  20,  21,  and  2  Cor.  xiii. 
11.  He  said :  “lam  as  long  in  the  ministry  as 
the  Bible  Society  is  old — thirty-eight  years.  If 
I  have  an  enemy,  he  has  the  trhuble  of  it  alone, 
for  I  will  not  reciprocate  any  such  thing.  I 
commend  you  for  your  intelligence  and  love  of 
order.  In  the  yard  of  this  church  I  have  plant¬ 
ed  the  ivy,  an  evergreen— an  emblem  of  the 
grace  and  faith  within.  The  balm  of  Gilead 
and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  emblematical  of  the 
cure  of  sin  and  perseverance  in  holiness.  The 
righteous  shall  fiourish  like  the  cedar  of  Leba¬ 
non.  I  have  named  my  place  in  Western  New 
York  ‘Vesper  Cliff’ — afternoon  of  life.  Avoid 
cold,  bitter,  and  ascetic  speculations.  It  is  a 
time  when  temptation  and  the  devil  cause  men 
and  women  to  care  more  for  their  rights  than 
for  their  duties.  As  well  may  the  sip  of  the 
lark  from  the  rose-leaf  exhaust  the  ocean,  as 
the  grace  of  Christ  be  exhausted.  God  loves 
us  too  much  to  allow  us  not  to  love  Him.  A  child 
cannot  take  such  steps  as  his  father,  yet  he  will 
walk  the  faster  when  his  father  helps  him.  A 
man  designates  himself  by  his  actions.  I  had 
rather  die,  sooner  than  live  lazy  and  asleep.” 


THE  “LATIX  EXEGESIS”  IMPERILLED. 

There  has  been,  we  suppose  for  a  long  ttme, 
an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  Elam- 
ining  Committees,  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of 
our  Presbyteries,  to  underrate  the  imixirtance 
of  that  old  requirement  of  our  Book,  that 
among  the  trial  pieces  presented  by  a  candi¬ 
date  for  licensure,  shall  be  “  a  Latin  exegesis 
on  some  common  head  in  divinity.”  Who  ever 
heard  of  exception  being  taken  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  exercise  ?  The  examiners  may  be  exacting 
in  theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  church 
government.  But  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  Committee  is  creditably  up  in  its  own  Lat¬ 
in,  the  sheet  of  note  paper  on  which  the  candi¬ 
date  has  displayed  his  command  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  by  stringing  together  with  doubtful 
connectives  a  dozen  texts  from  the  Vulgate,  or 
from  Theodore  Beza,  finishing  his  essay  with  a 
conclusion  expressed  in  terms  which  would 
have  “  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp,”  and 
which  would  surely  answer  for  a  prize  conun¬ 
drum — how  generally  the  wretched  production 
is  merely  glanced  at,  with  the  good-natured 
motion  that  the  piece  be  “  approved.” 

All  this  we  have  known  a  long  time.  But  we 
confess  that  we  were  not  a  little  surprised, 
some  time  since,  to  hear  from  good  authority 
that  two  prominent  Presbyteries,  viz :  that  of 
Rochester,  and  that  of  Cayuga,  had  actually 
given  in  sufficiently  to  this  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  about  Latin  composition,  to  dispense 
their  own  candidates  from  the  requirement  en¬ 
tirely. 

Can  this  be  so?  In  the  case  of  Rochester 
Presbytery,  where  they  are  credited  with  some 
startling  improvements  on  the  Church  Consti¬ 
tution,  such,  e.  g.,  as  “ordaining  ministers  by 
committee,”  we  might  have  overcome  our. sur¬ 
prise.  But  Cayuga!  at  the  centre  of  orthodoxy 
and  good  order,  the  Presbytery  that  holds 
Auburn  Seminary  in  its  bosom, /oms  et  orhgo  of 
educated  young  ministers— that  Cayuga  shbiild 
thus  relax  the  requirements,  was  almost  too 
much  for  belief.  Yet  such  is  declared  to  be 
the  fact. 

We  have  a  word  or  two  to  offer  about  this 
thing.  It  does  not  require  great  cleverness, 
nor  a  very  keen  sense  of  humor,  to  say  many 
apparently  smart  and  telling  things,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  old  examination  rule  about  the 
“Latin  Exegesis.” 

For  example,  one  may  remark  with  a  .wise 
look,  that  the  young  men  are  not  expected  to 
conduct  service  in  Latin,  like  a  Romish  priest, 
nor  to  write  their  sermons  in  Latin,  but  in 
English.  (Indeed  ?) 

Or  again,  one  may  observe  that  a  student 
might  be  able  to  write  good  Latin,  and  yet  be 
a  heretic  in  doctrine  (a  remark  which  reminds 
one  of  General  Grant’s  argument  against  oom- 
lietitive  examination- that  he  knew  a  man,  who 
after  passing  a  very  brilliant  examination,  got 
into  the  penitentiary). 

Or  again,  one  may  shiver  the  whole  folly  to 
atoms  at  a  stroke,  by  exclaiming  “  What  is  the 
good  of  Latin,  anyhow  ?  ”  an  argument,  which 
if  it  shows  anything,  shows  that  our  young 
theologues  might,  with  advantage,  drop  the 
study  of  Latin  from  their  college  course  en¬ 
tirely. 

With  people  who  allow  themselva#  to  talk  in 
this  way,  we  have  no  argument,  because  we  are 
sure  that  all  argument  would  be  wasted  on 
them.  But  for  reflective  persons,  staggered 
for  a  moment,  it  may  be,  by  the  clever  hits  of 
these  reformers,  we  have  a  remark  or  two 
which  we  hope  will  be  found  not  without  force. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  requirement  of  a 
Latin  exercise  as  one  of  the  trial,  pieces,^  a 
X>art  of  the  Cuustitution  of  our 

may  well  be  supposed  to  have  beenpmin  iwir 
good  reasons.  What  right  has  Rochester  or 
Cayuga  to  abolish  a  part  of  the  Constitution  ? 
If  it  be  said  that  a  Presbytery  has  a  perfect 
right  to  relax  its  requirements  of  scholarship 
for  cause,  we  reply,  undoubtedly  it  has.  In 
case  of  licensing  some  one  who  had  never  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantages  of  education,  some  Tous- 
ley,  for  example,  “the  children’s  minister,” 
some  Seneca  or  Choctaw,  to  proclaim  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  his  own  people,  or  some  exceptional  man 
like  Moody,  who  would  be  a  “  son  of  thunder,” 
Latin  or  no  Latin— in  such  a  case  it  may  be 
wise,  and  even  imiierative,  to  dispense  with  all 
scholarly  tests.  But  the  case  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  is  that  of  college-bred  young  men,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  improved  their  time,  and  to 
be  reasonably  well  versed  in  the  studies  of 
their  course.  What  pretence  of  reason  is  there 
for  dispensing  (/icm  ?  Is  it  not  an  encourage¬ 
ment  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  idle  and 
shirk  ? 

2.  But  we  do  not  rest  our  case  upon  the 
Church  Constitution.  We  contend  that  a  piece 
of  Latin  composition  is  one  of  the  neatest,  most 
conveniimt,  and  most  satisfying  tests  imaginable, 
of  the  student’s  proficiency  in  that  important 
and  noble  language.  It  shows  at  a  glance  his 
accuracy,  his  familiarity  with  grammar,  his 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  words  and  jihrases, 
his  taste  and  skill  in  the  construction  of  sen¬ 
tences,  and  thus  presumably  his  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  language  in  general.  If  it  be 
said,  as  it  often  is,  that  one  may  be  a  good 
Latinist  without  being  able  to  write  Latin,  our 
reply  is,  even  if  this  be  true  (which  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  dispute),  the  converse  is  certainly  not 
true.  No  man  who  can  produce  a  good  Latin 
comiiosition  is  a  poor  Latinist.  The  ability  to 
read  Latin  may  not  imply  the  ability  to  write 
it,  but  the  ability  to  write  does  imply  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  read. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  provision  obliging 
a  regularly  educated  candidate  for  the  ministry 
to  present  a  Latin  exercise,  is  a  good  one ;  that 
no  students  with  the  true  scholarly  feeling  will 
ask  or  wish  to  be  released  from  it ;  that  whe¬ 
ther  they  wish  this  or  not,  no  Presbytery  has 
any  right  to  release  them ;  and  that  even  if  a 
Presbytery  so  large  and  influential  as  that  of 
Rochester,  sets  aside  the  rule,  it  is  a  bad  exam¬ 
ple,  and  is  an  act  that  thoughtful  men  will 
regard  as  discounting  the  estimate  of  scholar¬ 
ship  which  we  should  all  wish  to  maintain. 

Lancastrensis. 


THE  “CONVERSION  OF  CHILDREN.” 

BY  T.  D.  CROTHBRS,  M.D. 

The  following  incident  is  of  special  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hammond’s  well 
known  work  on  the  “  Conversion  of  Children.” 
It  shows  the  power  of  the  printed  page,  and 
words  that  are  addressed  to  the  heart  from 
earnest  men.  I  have  lately  seen  the  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned,  and  he  asked  me  not  to  re¬ 
veal  his  name,  but  said  “  I  shall  continue  to 
buy  that  book  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
unbelieving  men  with  families,  and  am  sure 
God  will  bless  it,  as  He  has  in  many  instances.” 
If  this  incident  will  encourage  any  drooping 
heart  and  bring  renewed  faith  to  valiant  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  field  of  the  Master,  my  purpose 
will  be  accomplished. 

Calvin  B - was  a  merchant  in  New  York 

who  from  various  reasons  became  an  inebriate 
and  then  an  opium  eater.  Life  was  a  misera¬ 
ble  round  of  suffering  and  mental  anguish. 
His  friends  one  by  one  dropped  away  from 
him,  and  lower  motives  and  impulses  crowded 
his  vision.  The  future  was  dark  and  ominous. 

One  day  he  walked  into  a  book-store  with  a 
vague  hope  of  finding  some  book  that  would 
take  away  the  heavy  burden  that  was  h^D'ging 
over  him,  and  selecting  a  book  be  went  home 
and  lay  down  under  the  confused  sleep  of 
opium. 

The  next  day  on  awakening  he  was  curious 
to  see  what  the  book  was,  and  found  it  “  The 
Conversion  of  Children,  by  E.  Payson  Ham¬ 


mond.”  He  was  startled  at  the  choice  he  had 
made,  and  wondered  greatly  why  he  bought  it. 
He  could  not  have  been  the  victim  of  a  joke, 
because  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  book-seller. 
He  finally  resolved  to  look  it  over,  and  the 
more  he  read  the  greater  was  his  interest.  At 
length  he  saw  his  own  state  outlined  in  the 
book.  He  realized  that  lost  as  he  was,  Christ 
had  bled  and  died  in  his  stead. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  prayed.  He 
was  most  thoroughly  converted,  and  from  that 
hour  a  new  and  happy  life  dawned  upon  him. 
A  few  weeks  after,  he  came  to  me  for  treat¬ 
ment,  and  after  several  months  recovered,  I 
think  permanently.  He  worked  and  prayed 
constantly,  and  fully  believed  in  the  power  of 
fervent  prayer,  coupled  with  the  use  of  appro¬ 
priate  means. 

To-day,  after  three  years,  he  is  a  temperate, 
prosperous,  Christian  merchant.  A  copy  of 
the  book  which  was  blessed  of  God  in  leading 
him  to  Christ  and  a  new  life,  is  at  his  side  all 
the  time.  He  has  bought  many  copies  and 
given  them  to  others,  believing  that  “The 
Conversion  of  Children  ”  was  the  anchor  which 
saved  him  from  shipwreck  and  death. — [Pub¬ 
lished  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York. 


THE  FRENCH  “CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT.” 

This  is  one  of  the  oidest  church  organizations  in 
America,  though  comparatively  few  New  Yorkers 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  French  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  church  in  the  city.  The  present  beautiful 
edifice  in  Twenty-second  street,  was  built  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Summer  vacation  has  been  devo¬ 
ted  to  much  needed  repairs,  costing  some  $3,000. 
Reopening  under  such  pleasant  auspices,  the  rec¬ 
tor,  Rev.  A.  V.  Wittmeyer,  took  for  his  text  Deut. 
xxxii.  7 :  "Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider 
the  years  of  many  generations ;  ask  thy  father,  and 
he  will  show  thee ;  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell 
thee.” 

The  origin  of  the  church  dates  back  to  the 
founding  of  our  city.  Divine  service  was  held  in 
the  French  language  upon  Manhattan  Island  as 
early  as  1628,  when  there  were  but  fifty  houses, 
clustered  around  Bowling  Green,  and  a  population 
of  270  souls  only.  It  has  generally  been  said  that 
the  first  French  service  was  held  in  1688  by  Rev. 
Everadus  Bogardus,  who  came  over  with  Van 
Twlller ;  but  in  1858  Mr.  Murphy  made  a  discovery, 
while  at  the  Hague,  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev. 
Jonas  Michailius  from  Manhattan  Island,  Aug.  11, 
1628,  in  which  he  says : 

“We  have  commenced  by  organizing  a  church, 
of  which  the  Governor  himself  is  one  of  the  el¬ 
ders,  he  having  served  in  that  capacity  in  a  church 
at  Wesel.  His  brother-in-law,  Van  Huyghen,  is 
also  an  elder.  At  the  first  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  at  least  fifty  communicants  were 
present,  both  Walloons  said  Dtttck.  The  Walloons 
and  the  French  have  no  Sunday  service  except  as 
they  attend  the  Dutch  church;  and  they  under¬ 
stand  very  little  of  the  language.  Many  of  them 
live  far  away,  and  could  not  reach  the  city,  owing 
to  rain  and  storms ;  therefore  I  have  not  deemed 
it  advisable  to  organize  a  church  especially  for 
them.  Nevertheless,  I  have  celebrated  the  Holy 
Communion  according  to  their  usage,  and  in  the 
Frencli  tongue,  and  read  also  a  preparatory  lecture 
in  the  .same  language.” 

Those  extracts  are  perfectly  authentic,  and  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact  that  French  services  were  held  at 
that  remote  period,  even  before  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  before  the  birth  of  Bourda- 
loue  and  Massillon.  Undoubtedly  the  example  of 
the  Rev.  Jonas  Michailius  was  followed  by  other 
Dutch  pastors,  until  the  regular  instalment  of  a 
French  pastor,  the  Rev.  Pierre  Daille,  in  1682, 
though  Mr.  Riker  in  his  "History  of  Harlem,” 
maintains  that  there  was  an  established  French 
church  from  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Gov. 
Lovelace — as  early  as  1670 — though  the  name  of 
the  pastor  is  unknown.  At  any  rate,  from  1628 
to  1682  may  bo  regarded  as  the  first  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Church;  the  second  period  from 
1682  to  1804,  whe"  the  Huguenot  Church  adopted 
■the  English  Liturgy,  and  this  Church  became 
Protestant  Episcopal — known  by  the  name  it  bears 
to-day.  Whence  came  these  French  people  prior 
to  the  great  emigration  succeeding  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ? 

The  first  Huguenot  establishment  in  America  is 
due  to  the  genius  of  Coligny.  This  great  man, 
weary  of  the  religious  intolerance  that  dominated 
France,  conceived  the  idea  of  planting  colonies  in 
the  New  World.  The  first  of  these  was  sent  to 
Brazil  in  1555,  but  numerous  difficulties  caused 
the  enterprise  to  fail,  after  a  few  years  of  strug¬ 
gling  existence.  Not  discouraged  by  this,  Coligny 
obtained  from  Charles  IX.  in  1502  permission  to 
send  a  colony  to  Florida,  under  the  charge  of  Jean 
Rlbeaut,  a  Huguenot  sailor.  Upon  a  little  island 
in  the  bay  of  Port  Royal,  was  the  first  Huguenot 
settlement  in  North  America.  Want  of  foresight 
brought  disaster  upon  this  colony  also,  and  they 
were  forced  to  return.  A  final  effort  was  made  in 
1564  (the  year  of  Calvin’s  death)  to  make  a  settle¬ 
ment  at  the  mouth  of  the  8t.  John. 

But  the  following  year,  the  Spaniards  invaded 
the  feeble  colony,  seized  the  colonists,  and  hung 
them  with  the  inscription  “Pendus  coinme  here- 
tiques,  non  comme  Fran^ais.”  [Hung  as  heretics, 
not  as  Frenchmen.]  This  savage  deed  was  horri¬ 
bly  avenged  shortly  after,  by  Dominique  do  Gon- 
zagas,  who  descended  upon  tho  Spaniards  at  Fort 
Carolina,  and  strung  them  up  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “Pendus  comme  assassins,  non  comme  Es- 
pagnois.”  [Hung  as  assassins,  not  as  Spaniards  ] 
After  a  lapse  of  fifty-nine  years,  the  discovery  of 
tho  Hudson  river  and  the  organization  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  drew  hither  many 
settlers,  and  undoubtedly  with  them  were  many 
Walloons  and  French  who  had  been  living  in  Hol¬ 
land.  Besides  the  futile  efforts  to  establish  colo¬ 
nies  in  tho  New  World,  there  was,  from  tho  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  religious  disturbances,  a  steady 
flow  of  Huguenot  emigration. 

As  each  now  danger  threatened,  after  each  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Huguenot  army,  some  families  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  ruined  or  disheartened,  sought  an  asy¬ 
lum  with  strangers,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  in 
England  and  in  Switzerland.  In  1584  the  Walloons 
had  a  church  at  Leyden,  and  a  few  years  later  a 
college,  founded  by  the  Walloons  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  this  city  after  the  loss  of  their  national 
liberty  in  1579.  From  these  refugees  undoubtedly 
came  many  of  tho  early  French  colonists.  After 
the  revocation  of  tho  Edict  the  swarms  of  Hugue¬ 
not  refugees  did  not  all  remain  In  New  York. 
They  spread  into  Ulster  county,  founding  the  new 
Palatinate.  They  settled  near  Hackensack,  N.  J. ; 
and  so  many  wore  living  upon  Staten  Island  that 
it  w'as  then  called  Huguenot  Island. 

That  many  remained  in  New  York  itself,*  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  names  of  the  old  families  whoso 
origin  is  distinctively  French  Huguenot.  A  lineal 
de.seondant  of  Nicolas  de  Puy,  who  arrived  in 
Now  York  in  October,  1062,  with  his  family,  is  as¬ 
sistant  minister  of  tho  church  at  present.  And 
tho  old  records  show  a  long  list  of  familiar  names, 
as  enumerated  by  the  pastor. 

The  choir  gave  a  Gregorian  chant,  the  music  of 
which  Mr.  Vicarino  had  obtained  from  a  psalm¬ 
book  once  the  property  of  one  of  these  early 
church  members.  It  had  been  published  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  under  the  approval  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Walloons. 

Strangely  enough,  despite  the  thousands  of 
Frendh  speaking  inhabitants  of  our  city,  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  this  church  is,  at  times,  not  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  it  may  have  been  in  those  earlier 
services,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
they  paddled  from  Staten  Island,  or  rumbled  in 
from  Harlem  to  avail  themselves  of  Gospel  privi¬ 
leges.  _ _ 

'  The  pastor  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  bare  statement  of  a  general  truth  will  have 
little  force  until  it  is  endorsed  by  definite  facts, 
or  enlivened  by  fresh  illustration.  The  aver¬ 
age  hearer  will  not  enjoy  discourses  that  are 
pure  abstractions,  even  though  they  be  pro¬ 
foundly  logical. 


LIFE. 

BY  REV,  FRANK  8.  CHILD. 

Life !  it  is  worth  just  this : 

— God  grant  we  may  not  miss 
Its  grave,  great  meaning — 

Life  is  to  take  the  man 

So  as  to  make  the  man 
Worthy  of  gleaning. 

Gold  does  not  satisfy. 

God  will  not  ratify 
Bargains  for  peace. 

Hopeless  the  toil,  we  learn — 

Fruitless  for  men  to  yearn, 
Planning  release. 

God  has  great  work  for  each. 

God  every  life  would  teach 
Lessons  that  heal. 

List’  then  to  duty’s  call. 

Heed  love’s  appeal,  and  fall 
Working  with  zeal. 


ilTljr  Cljatitru  at  income* 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  CHEST  IN  THE  GARRET. 

CHAPTER  V, 

The  failing  health  of  my  sister  compelled 
her  removal  from  our  residence  in  the  jail  to  a 
convenient  and  comfortable  house  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  A  young  lady  who  was  teaching  school 
in  Claverack,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
family  occupying  the  dwelling  to  which  we 
had  removed,  desired  to  remain  for  a  time  as  a 
boarder  in  the  house.  She  kindly  proposed 
that  my  sister  with  her  children  should  be 
brought  to  her  room  in  the  morning,  while  the 
family  were  occupied  with  the  removal  of  the 
furniture,  and  she  offered  to  take  care  of  them 
all,  which  friendly  proffer  was  gladly  accepted. 
I  found  in  Miss  Goodrich  a  very  kind  friend, 
and  one  who  was  willing  to  give  me  the  in¬ 
struction  which  I  had  long  desired.  I  was 
most  anxious  to  learn  to  write  a  fair  hand,  but 
I  had  neither  ink  or  quills,  and  not  one  cent 
with  which  to  buy  anything.  Miss  Goodrich 
gave  me  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  I  got  some 
maple-bark  and  with  it  made  some  ink,  poor 
enough  it  is  true ;  and  going  to  a  place  in  a 
neighboring  creek  where  the  geese  resorted,  I 
picked  up  a  few  quills.  These  were  made  into 
pens  by  my  kind  friend  Miss  Goodrich,  and 
with  these  utensils  I  put  forth  my  first  effort 
in  writing. 

My  sisfer  did  not  long  survive  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  sorrows  to  which  she  had  been  sub¬ 
jected,  and  though  now  removed  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  comfortable  home,  we  saw  that  her  life 
was  waning,  I  had  sometimes  been  strongly 
tempted  to  leave  my  wretched  home,  and  seek 
employment  of  some  kind  in  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  families,  that  I  might  thus  be  free  from 
my  oppressor,  but  as  I  now  witnessed  my  poor 
sister’s  sufferings,  I  was  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  all  that  I  had  endured  in  being  able 
to  minister  to  her  wants  and  smooth  her  dy¬ 
ing  pillow. 

To  me  these  last  days  of  her  life  were  bitter 
days.  I  now  felt  that  in  her  heart  was  concen¬ 
trated  everything  that  I  could  hope  for  of  true 
affection  for  me,  and  that  when  she  was  gone 
I  would  be  indeed  alone  in  the  world.  The 
last  night  but  one  before  she  died,  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  by  her,  when  she  looked  up  earnestly  in 
my  face  and  said  ‘  What  will  you  do  when  I 
*m  gone  ?  ’ 

‘O  I  dont  know!  ’  I  exclaimed  with  a  flood 
of  tears, 

‘  I  must  talk  while  I  have  strength,’  said  she, 
‘  for  I  shall  not  have  it  long.  I  want  one  prom¬ 
ise  from  you,  Rachel,  ihat  is  that  you  will  stay 
and  take  care  of  my  poor  little  children  as 
long  as  you  can.  William  will  probably  marry 
again  soon ;  when  he  marries  you  are  free  to 
leave  the  children.  I  think  you  had  better 
leave  them  then.  If  they  have  a  good  mother, 
they  will  not  need  you ;  if  they  have  an  unkind 
one,  you  could  not  see  them  abused,  and  had 
better  be  away;  besides  you  are  old  enough 
now  to  earn  for  yourself  a  comfortable  living. 
Comfort  you  can  never  have  here ;  if  you  stay 
as  I  request,  it  must  be  for  my  sake,  that  the 
children  may  have  one  friend.’  On  my  knees 
by  her  bedside,  I  promised  her  that  I  would 
stay  unless  some  uncommon  abuse  should 
drive  me  away.  She  then  lifted  up  her  feeble 
hands  and  voice  in  prayer,  for  me  and  for  her 
children.  This  was  the  first  prayer  I  had  heard 
offered  since  the  death  and  burial  of  my  mo¬ 
ther— if  I  except  the  one  Sabbath  on  which  I 
went  to  church  in  the  place  where  my  sister 
first  resided,  and  one  in  the  Dutch  language  in 
the  old  church  at  Claverack.  As  I  was  about 
to  put  the  dear  little  girls  to  bed  that  night, 
she  called  them  to  her  and  bade  them  good¬ 
night,  and  said  it  was  the  last  farewell.  And 
so  it  was,  for  about  midnight  we  saw  the  end 
approaching.  Her  husband  was  awakened  by 
the  watchers  and  summoned  to  the  room.  As 
he  came  to  the  bed-side,  she  looked  with  a 
death-stare  upon  him  and  said  faintly  ‘  Try- 
try  to  be  kind !  ’  In  a  few  moments  all  was 
over. 

All  this  took  place  in  the  Summer  of  1798. 
Claverack  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  whose 
customs  were  peculiar  and  arbitrary.  After 
the  proper  lire  para  tion  of  the  body  for  the 
coffin  and  the  grave,  the  ladies  in  attendance 
informed  Mr.  North  what  must  be  done  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  customs  of  the  people,  that 
his  dead  might  be  decently  buried. 

They  told  him  that  he  must  send  out  invita¬ 
tions  to  as  many  persons  as  he  wished  to  have 
come  to  the  funeral  service.  ‘  No  persons  will 
come,’  said  they,  ‘  until  you  have  invited 
them ;  but  after  a  suitable  invitation,  they  will 
come,  and  spare  no  kindness.  At  the  funeral 
you  must  have  a  table  set  in  the  room  where 
the  body  lies ;  on  this  table  must  be  placed  all 
kinds  of  liquors,  also  pipes  and  tobacco,  and 
four  lighted  candles.  Here  the  gentlemen  will 
sit  with  the  minister  and  sexton.  You  can  ask 
the  minister  to  pray,  if  you  like,  but  he  will 
not  do  it.  In  another  room  a  table  must  be  set 
for  the  ladies,  with  different  kinds  of  wine, 
sugar,  wine-glasses,  etc.,  with  lighted  candles. 
When  these  ceremonies  are  over,  the  twelve 
pall-bearers  will  expect  you  to  furnish  each  of 
them  with  a  white  scarf  three  yards  in  length, 
of  fine  linen,  with  a  knot  of  black  ribbon  at 
the  left  shoulder,  tied  with  a  black  ribbon  also 
under  the  right  arm ;  but  if  you  do  not  feel 
able  to  furnish  scarfs,  a  knot  of  black  ribbon 
on  the  shoulder,  and  one  for  the  arm,  will  do. 
No  female  must  go  to  the  grave,  not  even  your 
own  children.  At  the  grave  you  must  thank 
your  friends  for  the  favor  granted  you,  and 
the  funeral  is  over,  unless  some  should  wish  to 
return  to  the  house  and  drink  again ;  in  that 
case,  they  must  have  the  privilege,’ 

Mr.  North  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  the 
house  was  soon  filled  with  the  invited  guests. 
When  all  were  assembled,  Mr.  North  asked 
the  minister  to  pray,  but  he  said  ‘  it  was  not 
the  custom.’  After  smoking,  drinking,  talking, 
and  laughing,  the  bearers  were  properly  at¬ 
tired,  and  the  funeral  procession  proceeded  to 
perform  the  last  rites.  The  ladies  in  attend¬ 
ance  returned  to  their  homes.  The  invited 
guests  did  not  come  back  to  the  house,  and  I 
with  my  little  motherless  children  was  left 
alone  with  the  negro  woman  Betty,  who 
brought  her  two  children,  and  came  and  sat 
down  on  the  floor  (a  signal  of  sorrow  with 
the  negroes),  and  wept  bitterly.  The  two 
little  girls  clung  to  my  neck,  asking  where 


they  had  carried  dear  mamma,  and  why  she 
went  away.  What  a  moment  of  desolation  was 
that !  Could  I  have  had  one  word  of  sympathy 
from  my  sisters  who  were  now  widely  separated 
from  me — could  I  have  felt  that  I  had  one  real 
friend  in  the  world,  how  those  moments  of 
darkness  would  have  been  lighted!  I  was  des¬ 
tined  to  siiend  two  years  and  a  half  more  un¬ 
cheered  and  unbefriended,  ere  the  voice  of 
kindness  or  sympathy  should  cheer  my  soli¬ 
tude.  Mine  was  the  solitude  of  the  heart,  shut 
up  to  its  own  musings,  with  no  human  being  in 
whose  breast  a  responsive  note  could  be  found. 

“  With  none  to  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless. 
None  that  with  kindred  consciousness  endured, 

If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  tho  less : 

This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude,” 


THE  YEAR’S  CYCLE. 

To  assist  my  little  friends  in  America  in  learning 
the  months  of  the  year. 

January  ushers  in  tho  year, 

February  follows  in  the  rear ; 

Then  March,  that  brings  us  brighter  hours 
Makes  way  for  April’s  sun  and  showers— 

Her  robes  of  green  unfolds  dear  May 
And  June,  her  flowers  so  sweet  and  gay. 

July  glides  in  with  smiling  face— 

Then  August  joins  the  rapid  race. 

September,  with  her  changing  sky. 

Proclaims  “October  days  are  nigh.” 
November’s  voice,  so  sad  and  drear, 

Calls  out  “  December,  close  the  year !  ” 

And  now  tho  cycle  twelve  is  run ; 

The  months  are  learned — my  task  is  done 

J.  VON  G. 

RcTal,  Russia. 


THE  WAY  THROUGH  THE  FOG. 

*  There,  Mr.  Handy,’  said  Uncle  Charlie, 

‘  you  and  I  will  manage  the  boat.’ 

Mr.  Handy  was  an  old  salt  that  helped  Un¬ 
cle  Charlie  in  his  water  trips. 

‘All  right,  Ned?’  He  was  now  addressing 
a  lad  of  fourteen, 

‘Yes,  Uncle  Charley.  Shall  I  stay  here  in 
the  bow,  and  keep  a  good  look-out  for  steam¬ 
ers,  so  as  not  to  run  ’em  down,  you  know  ?  ’ 
‘Anywhere,  Ned.’ 

In  his  excitement,  Ned’s  eyes  were  full  of 
flashes  as  if  their  blue  depths  had  caught  and 
kept  some  of  the  sparkles  of  the  sea.  The 
idea  of  a  trip  in  Uncle  Charlie’s  boat,  five 
miles  out  upon  the  Atlantic,  was  too  much  for 
any  ordinary  boy  to  endure  calmly.  Behind 
them  was  Nantasket  Beach  with  its  Summer 
homes.  Away  over  at  their  left  was  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  of  Boston,  marked  by  the  white 
tower  of  Boston  Light ;  and  over  at  the  right, 
stretching  toward  the  southeast,  was  the  Co- 
hasset  shore. 

‘This  is  capital,’  thought  Uncle  Charlie. 

‘  Wind  behind  you,  and  the  sea  before  you !  ’ 
‘See,  Uncle  Charley!’  Ned  held  up  a  bas- 

‘  What  is  in  it  ?  ’ 

‘  O,  that  is  telling.  Uncle  Charlie  !  It  is  la¬ 
beled  “  Not  to  be  opened  till  fairly  out  to  sea.” 
Mother  put  it  up.  “  Sealed  instructions,”  she 
said.’ 

‘  Mother  said  so.  Sealed  provisions,  I  guess. 
We  will  look  after  them.’ 

On  they  sailed,  the  waves  gurgling  under 
the  bow  of  the  boat  as  if  a  lot  of  little  mermen 
were  helping  the  boat  along,  and  were  chuck¬ 
ling  merrily  over  their  success. 

Ned  stood  by  the  side  of  the  mast,  watching 
solicitously  lest  the  wee  yacht  Nellie  should 
run  down  an  ocean  steamer.  The  run  out  to 
sea  was  safely  made,  the-  lunch  enjoyed,  and 
the  prow  of  the  boat  pointed  for  home  again. 
Ned  was  watching  the  sea.  He  gave  a  sudden 
start. 

‘  What  is  it  ?  ’  asked  Mr.  Handy ;  ‘  you  act 
as  if  you  had  a  sudden  toothache.’ 

‘  What  is  that  over  there.  Uncle  Charles  ?  ‘ 

‘  That  ?  Skipper,  that  is  fog,  is  it  not  ?  ’ 

‘Aye  aye,  sir,’  answered  Mr.  Handy. 

‘  Shall  we  have  any  trouble  from  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  I  guess  we  shall ;  that  is,  we  shall  be 
likely  to  run  into  it.’ 

The  mist  seemed  to  be  not  only  behind 

them,  but  it  advanced  from  a  southerly  quar¬ 
ter  also,  approaching  on  their  left.  At  last 
tho  fog  had  grown  into  a  bank  like  the  side  of 
an  immense  gray  fortress  rising  out  of  the  sea. 
It  threatened  to  cross  and  block  their  path. 

‘  Will  the  fog  trouble  us,  uncle? ’ 

‘  It  might,  but  I  can  fix  it.’  Uncle  Charlie 
took  a  compass  from  his  pocket. 

‘When  you  go  sailing,  or  when  you  tramp 
among  the  mountains,  always  take  a  compass. 
Let  me  see.  We  want  to  make  that  point  over 
there,’  and  Uncle  Charlie  pointed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  landing-place.  ‘  We  want  to  steer, 

then,  a  little  south  of  west.’ 

‘A  leetle  more  to  the  suth’ard,  sir.  You  see 
Boston  Light  is  thar,  and  we  want  to  go  thar,’ 
said  Skipper  Handy. 

‘All  right,  skipper.’ 

The  skipper,  with  a  very  wise,  sagacious  air, 
looked  out  upon  the  w’aters.  There  were  light 
masses  of  mist  near  tho  boat,  as  if  the  fog-for¬ 
tress  had  discharged  one  or  two  guns  at  the 
fugitives,  and  the  smoke  went  rolling  by. 
Then  there  must  hive  been  a  very  heavy, 
while  noiseless  cansi'ciading,  for  the  smoke 
from  the  fog-fortre^s  thickened  everywhere, 
hiding  Minot’s  Light,  Boston  Light,  the  rides 
above  Nantasket  Beach,  the  Cohiisset  shore, 
everything.  The  fact  was,  they  had  sailed 
right  into  the  very  heart  of  the  fortress,  and 
were  now — prisoners. 

Only  a  lonely  boat,  with  great,  gray  walls  on 
every  side! 

‘Aint  it  fun  ?  ’  said  Ned. 

Uncle  Charlie  and  Mr.  Handy  said  nothing. 
The  compass  alone  guided  them. 

Toot-t-t-t-t ! 

‘  Look  out !  Look  out,  sir,’  said  Mr.  Handy. 

‘  See  her  ?  ’ 

‘  I  do  now,  skipper.’ 

It  was  a  fishing  schooner  slowly  putting  out 
to  sea,  and  feeling  her  way  along,  her  skipper 
blowing  a  horn. 

Now  came  a  long,  rough,  booming  blast. 

‘  That’s  a  steamer,  sir  !  ’ 

‘  I  can  make  her  out,  skipper.  She  comes 
pretty  near.’ 

With  a  big  swash  of  water  and  a  hoar^-e 
warning  from  her  whistle,  the  steamer  wert 
by. 

Ned  began  to  think  it  might  not  be  such  f  ir 
if  one  of  these  crafts  should  run  them  down. 

‘ Most  home?  ’  he  asked,  timidly. 

‘  In  half  an  hour,’  said  Mr.  Handy.  ‘  The 
wind  is  getting  a  leetle  light.’ 

Home  they  were  at  last,  the  ledges  along 
the  shore  looming  up  like  old  friends  on  the 
watch  for  them. 

Uncle  Charlie  and  Ned  had  a  talk  that  night 
‘  Your  compass  was  splendid,  uncle.’ 

‘  Yes,  Ned,  that  brought  us  home.’ 

The  two  were  silent  a  few  moments. 

‘Ned,  there  is  a  lot  of  fog  for  us  to  go 
through  in  this  life.  Sickness,  sorrow,  busi¬ 
ness  trials,  perhaps  serious  daily  duties,  are 
places  on  tho  ocean  where  the  fog  is  thick  and 
the  way  uncertain.  But  the  Word  of  God  is  a 
compass  that  will  guide  us  ever  through  the 
mist,  and  when  death,  the  darkest  place,  may 
come,  it  will  safely  bring  us  home  to  heavom 
Ned  read  his  &ble  with  new  interest  the* 
night.— Times.  _ 

SHE  FLAYS  LIKE  A  CHRISTIAN. 

I  once  heard  of  two  little  children  (said  c. 
Sunday-school  speaker),  a  boy  and  a  girl,  wLc 
used  to  play  a  great  deal  together.  They  wei 
converted.  One  day  the  boy  came  to  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  said  : 

‘  I  know  that  Emma  is  a  Christian.’ 

‘  What  makes  you  think  so,  my  child  ?  ’ 

‘  Because,  mother, she  plays  like  a  Christian. 
‘Plays  like  a  Christian!’  said  the  mothei. 
The  expression  sounded  a  little  odd. 

‘  Yes,’  replied  the  child,  ‘  if  you  take  every 
thing  she’s  got,  she  doesn’t  get  angry.  Before 
she  was  selfish  ;  and  if  she  didn’t  have  every¬ 
thing  her  own  way,  she  would  say  “  I  won’t  plaj 
with  you  ;  you  are  an  ugly  little  boy.”  * 
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CATTLE  PALACE  CAES. 


child  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  eve-  developed  in  this  State  has  been  the  canning 

ry  one  will  not  have  that  exact  amount,  but  of  fruit.  California  canned  fruit,  while  prized 

every  one  will  or  may  have  all  he  wants.  It  is  for  its  size,  color,  freedom  from  worms,  taste, 

enough  to  quench  all  complaints  about  hard  and  flavor,  can  be  sent  abroad  at  lower  prices, 

times  ;  all  murmurings  against  Providence,  all  as  a  rule,  than  that  of  South  European  coun- 

croaking  over  ill-luck  and  going  to  the  dogs,  tries.  Only  the  canned  apricots  and  nectarines 

FARMERS  DEPARTMENT.  It  is  enough  to  open  our  hearts,  to  prompt  us  of  Portugal  and  France  can  be  placed  in  the 

- •-* —  to  devise  liberal  things  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  London  market  at  lower  prices  than  the  same 

CATTLE  PALACE  CAES.  It  is  a  fountain  from  which  rills  of  fertilization  kind  of  fruit  from  this  State.  Canneries  of 

Early  Saturday  morning  Sept.  2  an  expert-  blessing  should  flow  to  every  charity,  to  fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  established  in 
ment^  train  of  twenty  “palace  stock  cars”  every  school,  to  every  missionary  work,  to  eve-  all  the  important  fruit  districts  of  this  State, 
reached  Jersev  Citv  brtnirinir  three  hnnrtreH  rything  devised  to  make  man  happier  and  God  The  produce  thus  put  up  in  1881  aggregated 

trip  betler'obeyed  i-  aU  the  world.  Let  our  her-  11,400,000  caoe.ot  ihlch  6,000,000  wTre  fruits 
from  Chicago  in  flfty-four  hours  a  little  more  resound  over  all  the  broad  and  berries  in  their  natural  form,  700,000  were 

than  two  days’  travel.  The  usual  time  con-  favored  land,  “  Freely  ye  jellies  and  sauces,  and  4,700,000  kitchen  vege- 

sumed  by  a  cattle  train  between  New  York  and  received,  frbely  give.  tables  the  last  item  including  3,000,000  cans  of 

Chicjuro  is  a  hundred  hniirs  A  Pullman  nor  ~  tomatoes  and  500,000  of  green  peas.  The  San 

was  attached  to'the  train  and  carried  members  London  Times  of  Sept.  5  publishes  an  Francisco  canneries  put  up  8,000,000  cans,  and 

of  the  TOmpacJownim?  the  (^^milwa^offl^  exhaustive  summary  of  M.  Estienne’s  annual  those  of  San  Josd  2,000,000.  Peaches,  pears, 

of  the  wmpany  ov^g  theg^^^  review  of  the  harvests  of  the  world,  issued  at  apricots,  plums,  and  cherries  are  the  fruits 

OHo  and  Heni^  ^rn  tne^T^enf  nf  fhe  Marseilles.  As  regards  French  wheat,  the  fa-  most  used  here  for  canning. 

Ameri^L^H^m^e  Associarioi^  Se  Lfferi^e  jerable  result  is  already  known.  Maize  is  good  The  exports  of  the  present  year  are  likely  to 
Md  torture  of  tL  cattl?Tncid  Jnt  to  a  loSI  “  twenty-five  departments  and  very  good  in  fall  behind  those  of  previous  years,  the  fruit 
iournev  in  the  ordinarv  stock  car  were  lar^e^  two,  as  agamst  good  in  seven  departments  only  having  ripened  later  than  usual,  and  so  nearly 
rdone  awav  wdtXj^f^^^^^  ^  similarly  favorable  at  the  same  time,  that  the  canneries  were  un- 

iL  Tru  SSu  ISi  fo^^^  Barley  show,  a  slighter  improve-  able  to  handle  it  h>  the  b«t  advantage.  This 


vc*Ao  vA^AAixAiii  lui  auu 

1“  Great  Britain  414  inquiries  have  been  sent 
ing  toem  from  the  cars.  The  cars  are  dmded  farmers,  asking  their  opinion  on  the  grow- 

f  crops.  The  feplies,  taking  100  as  repre¬ 

chance  to  lie  down  and’ re^  Vim  feedbox^  senting  an  average  crop,  show  the  following  re- 

suit:  Wheat,  92.2;  barley,  95.4;  oats,  105.1; 


has  caused  a  rise  in  the  prices. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


t^uauee  w  ue  uuwn  anu  resi.  .ine  leea-ooxTO  gyn.  Wheat,  92.2;  barley,  95.4;  oats,  105.1;  Coco.andt  Jumbles. — These  are  very  delicate 

by  a  chute  roots,  107.1 ;  potatoes,  96.4.  This  may  be  com-  for  tea.  Grate  one  pound  of  cocoanut,  mix 
IjIio  along  the  year’s  figures,  which  were  as  with  it  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 

side  of  the  car.  The  troug^  are  reversible,  follows:  Wheat,  90;  barley,  118;  oats,  80;  three  eggs,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar: 
wd  when  not  m  use  can  be  turned  upside  j-oots  ^ ;  and  potatoes,  98.  The  wheat  crop  beat  all  well  together,  then  drop  on  buttered 
™“thf  inHri  lonSh  “of  probably  be  ten  miilion  quarters  for  con-  tins  and  bake. 

the  train— the  ^connections  beimr  made  with  fourteen  millions  of  quar-  Corn  Meal  Muffins  are  made  of  one  cup  and 

Sjustable  hose-and  the  animafs  can  all  be  ^unnlv^'  Snai^Sthe®  oX  cSrJ^from  fl  meal  the  same  quantity  of  white 

watered  at  rmce  supplj.  (spam  IS  the  only  country  from  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  half 

The  eentleme’n  who  accomnanied  the  train  reports  are  unfavorable.  a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 

said  that  the  cars  had  answered  everv  nurnose  summarizing  the  result,  the  Times  says :  small  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  two  eggs, 

exnect^  of  them  The  cattle  barri^^a  flttle  **  ^®ver  during  the  time  since  these  reports  and  milk  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Bake 
sti^^  from  w^t  of  Sereise  were  Lund  ^ere  collected  has  the  harvest  in  the  Northern  in  gem  pans  for  half  an  hour, 
on/l  KoffAiro/l  wVion  Ttror<  ’  Hemisphere  been  so  good  all  round.  We  usual-  Spanish  — fiiit  slines  of  stale  bread 


Corn  Meal  Muffins  are  made  of  one  cup  and 
a  half  of  corn  meal,  the  same  quantity  of  white 


a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 


said  thKe  Lre  had  aL3  everv  pLnoL  summarizing  the  result,  the  Times  says :  small  tablespoobful  of  melted  butter,  two  egks, 

exnect^  of  them  The  cattle  barri^^a  flttle  **  ^®ver  during  the  time  since  these  reports  and  milk  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Bake 
sti^^  from  w^t  of  Sereise  were  Lund  ^ere  collected  has  the  harvest  in  the  Northern  in  gem  pans  for  half  an  hour. 

and  not  bruised  or  battered  when  they  were  reoori  L defloieilev^Htoor  Spanish  Fritters.— Cut  slices  of  stale  bread 

driven  out  of  the  cars  at  Jersey  City.  They  either  m  Europe  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  dip  each  slice  at 

were  exceptionally  fine  steers.  A  comparison  y®^*^  there  is  absolutely  gj-gt  into  a  batter,  and  fry 

of  weights  showed  that  they  had  lost  on  an  ”°°®-  ^®  has  over  an  average  harvest,  them  in  butter  a  nice  brown.  Arrange  the 
average  during  the  trip  twenty-four  pounds  of  kp  likely  to  gjjggg  neatly  on  a  dish,  sift  sugar  and  cinnamon 

flesh,  against  the  estimated  average  of  sixty  ®  cneap  aounaance.  gygj.  them,  and  serve  with  stewed  or  canned 

pounds  on  cattle  brought  here  by  the  ordinary  fruit. 

method.  In  the  ordinary  way,  the  animals  are  CALIFORNIA  THE  GREAT  FRUIT  STATE.  Beef  Omelet. — One  pound  of  beefsteak,  one 

driven  into  the  car  with  cruelty,  a  steel  prod  California  fruit  has  become  an  important  quarter  of  a  po\ind  of  suet,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
being  used  to  torture  them,  and  they  are  taken  staple  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  is  sent,  little  sifted  sage,  one  egg,  and  three  milk 
out  at  two  stock-yards  on  the  way  for  feeding  canned,  preserved,  and  dried,  to  all  countries,  crackers  ;  chop  the  beef  and  the  suet  very  fine, 
and  watering.  Sometimes  the  cattle  get  very  It  is  the  wonderfully  comprehensive  character  roll  the  cracker  to  a  powder,  mix  all  together, 
little  food  at  all  during  the  transit,  the  law  of  fruit  culture  in  this  State,  says  The  Staats  and  bake  in  a  shallow  tin,  or  put  a  small  lump 
upon  the  transportation  of  live  stock  being  Zeitung,  from  which  we  gather  many  of  the  fol-  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  and  fry  the  omelet 
constantly  violated.  lowing  facts,  that  constitutes  its  most  striking  over  a  slow  Are. 

The  present  attempt  to  transport  cattle  in  a  trait.  The  variety  of  fruits  successfully  grown  - i  m - 

better  way  than  is  usually  done,  is  by  no  means  far  surpasses  that  produced  by  any  other  re-  wriPNTIFir  A\n  imFFlTT 

the  first  one ;  but  in  all  former  attempts,  espe-  gion  of  equal  extent,  and  it  keeps  on  continual-  ill?  Aivil  LiSJ?iJ?  uAj. 

dally  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  fact  ly  increasing,  by  the  introduction  of  new  grades  Scientific  Exploration  in  Egypt. _ Mr.  Pitt 

that  the  cars  ^rere  divided  off  in  a  manner  that  and  species  from  every  part  of  the  globe.  Al-  Itivers  suggests  in  Nature  that  advantage 
unfitted  them  for  carrying  anything  but  cattle,  though  semi-tropical  fruit  thrives  best  south  of  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  war  in  Egypt  to  push 
made  the  return  trip  a  dead  loss  to  the  com-  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  coun-  forward  scientific  explorations  in  that  ancient 
pany.  M^r.  James  ^lontgomery’,  after  whom  ties  of  San  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Ange-  land  There  are  periods  of  rest,  he  says  in  a 
the  present  company  is  named,  was  connected  les,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego,  it  has  campaign  during  which  soldiers  and  others 
as  superintendent  with  thesy’stemof  improved  been  planted  successfully  in  other  parts  of  the  may  be  usefully  employed  in  conducting  exca- 
cattle  cars  tried  on  the  Pennsylvania  road,  and  State,  and  even  as  far  north  as  the  border  vationsat  comparatively  slight  cost ;  and  difli- 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  car  which  county  of  Shasta.  Many  of  those  who  grow  culties  in  the  way  of  investigation,  arising  from 
could  not  carry  freight  on  the  return  trip  fruit  for  their  own  use,  raise  side  by  side  that  fhc  requirements  of  trade  and  industry  disap- 
would  answer,  and  invented  the  palace  stock  of  the  tropics  and  that  of  the  north  temperate  pear  in  time  of  war  The  deposits  of  the  delta 
car.  The  Montgomery  Company,  of  which  Dr.  zone — the  currant  and  the  orange,  the  cherry  require  to  be  examined.  The  gravels  of  the 
Norvin  Green  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  and  the  fig,  strawberries  and  pineapples,  ba-  Valley  have  to  be  connected  with  their 

Company,  is  president,  goes  into  the  enterprise  nanas,  dates,  and  apples.  ^  animal  remains.  Much  has  to  bo  done  for  the 

tpbc  dcSlffll  GXpCCtAlilOll  of  lUdtklQ^  OStllfoimiil  firuif  1*&QC116S  (iisplfl»y  SiPplG.  pSSiI*^  n.iir1  hipsi*  OPriofl  of  Kf^votifin  fl.T’f'  Anil 

money.  It  beiieves  that  not  only  the  stock  peach,  plum,  prune,  apricot,  nectarine,  cherry,  the  Stone  Age  of  Egypt  has  to  be  fixed  with 
dealer  who  brings  his  cattle  here  on  their  cars  quince,  fig,  orange,  lemon,  lime,  pomegranate,  certainty.  The  importance  of  this  says  Mr. 
will  have  more  meat  to  sell,  but  it  will  be  of  a  olive,  English  walnut,  and  almond  trees.  The  Itivers  cannot  be  overestimated  in  connection 
better  quality.  fig  tree  gives  two  crops  a  year  in  the  southern  -vrith  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  world. 

-  counties  of  the  State.  All  kinds  of  berries  a  ..  t  ^  m  i  « 

600,000,000  BUSHELS.  grow  in  profusion,  and  come  earlier  and  stay  ,  ^i^l  Sctence  Asswiation.— On  Monday  of 

[From  the  Christian  Mirror.]  longer  than  in  the  East.  Strawberries  are 

It  is  now  pretty  definitely  ascertained  that  usually  to  be  had  the  whole  year  round,  and  |  ’j  colleue  president’  of  the  assc?ciation 
the  Wheat  crop  of  this  country  the  present  sea-  always  from_  March  to  January.  Some  of  the  ^  ‘  ^  1^  AnLinr/nrirlrpL  * 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Scientific  Exploration  in  Egypt.— Mr.  Pitt 
Rivers  suggests  in  Nature  that  advantage 


better  quality. 


500,000,000  BUSHELS. 
(From  the  Christian  Mirror.] 


son  will  not  be  less,  probnbly  more,  than  five  most  Taluable  leatures  ol  Cslilornla  Irult  are  S“3'‘Llfausl)lcmu8°fme'*rorthe  rrork  ol The S 
ku«dred  million  tnshetel  Have  onr  readers  the  friwdom  from  worms,  the  atness  tor  dry-  Smrarmany  «  Se  enarTSiSg  topITs 

“3t  Sir^eTe  tn  indemT^d  tte  flnures.  ‘iSI:,.  »'  ‘Xe  ^0“ 

We  can  discern  their  numerical  value  ;  w^  can  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  California  fruit 


L.4U  axvrtxt  vstj,  sociatlon,  US  many  of  the  engrossing  topics 

mg,  and  the  exemption  from  any  form  of  dis- 

war  for  the  Union 

It’has  been  said  by  some  that  California  fruit 

l-orrha  flnvnr  iiiiHnPSS  nnd  la  in  t,h«o«  rn-  ®®C«Py  P^^®®®  IQ.^b®  foreground.  Among  the 


WelCan  feel  and  say  that  it  is  a  very  great  tion  will  not  bear  a  fair  test.  There  is  fruit  — 

quanUty,  and  yet  it  may  remain  true  that  we  grown  in  California  that  is  not  of  the  best  P"“.f  P‘^ 

have  but  the  faintest  impression  Iww  great  it  is.  quality;  but  there  is  not  much  of  it,  and  every  temperance  legislation^  in  its  various 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  aid  our  conceptions  in  re-  year  the  quantity  is  decreasing.  Improvement  33  tecSl  eduLtion  In  elec 

8P®®t  to  it.  in  grade  and  species  is  going  on  continually,  homes  fL  the  po^rfrertrS^^ 

Suppose  the  entire  amount  were  to  be  trans-  and  the  care  and  skill  displayed  are  constantly  “  ,  }.  .J’  =  u  the  n’rotection  of 

ported  by  railroad,  say  from  Chicago  to  Bos-  becoming  more  marked.  The  average  fruit  ^LSraSs  and  the 

ton,  one  thousand  miles— how  long  a  train  raised  to-day  is  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  oronStv  and  rights  &  married  women^  veS’ 

would  be  required?  An  average  car-load  may  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  S  g^d  drS3  diLrcTLS^ 
be  three  hundred  bushels  ;  if  so,  it  would  take  State  possessed  about  6,000,000  fruit  trees,  nf  Thaaa  nnH  % 

one  miilion  sixhundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  among  teem  400,000  apple,  800,000  peach,  JS^hfve  Len  prSented  ?or  ^ 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  cars.  300,000  pear,  260,000  plum  and  prune,  130,000 
Lets.cb,on  ao  ayerige,  occupy  thirty  lect  in  .cherry,  Vooo  apricot.  50,000  llg,  1,000,000 


length  of  the  track,  and  they  would  constitute  orange,  and  140,000  lemon  trees.  Trees  begin  .he  nation  is  now  enioving  and^the 

a  train  fifty  million  feet  long.  Divide  this  by  to  bear  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  in  the  East.  j® 

5280,  the  number  of  feet  in  a  mile,  and  we  have  This  is  one  of  the  great  advantages,  pecuniar!-  worms  of  ^Lnirv  whfnh^L^ifot 

nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles  ly  considered,  of  fruit  culture  in  this  State,  g  tangible  results  ^creterv  F  B  Sanborn 

-which  is  nearly  nine  and  a  half  times  the  dis-  Peach  trees  often  bear  the  second  year  after 

times  between  Chicago  and  Boston.  In  other  planting;  apple  trees  begin  to  yield  in  the  third 

words,  it  would  ta^  almost  nine  and  a  half  Lar,  and  bear  abundantly  (n  the  fifth.  In 

trains  standing  si^  by  side,  reaching  the  wlwle  this  dry  climate, 'too,  ripe  fruit  keeps  in  Sio3LSVe3n 

.way  between  thosetu}ocUies,to  carry  that  single  good  condition  much  longer,  and  is  hardier  Inland  than  that  which  is  now  closing  Em 

crop!  The  computation  is  one  that  every  than  it  is  in  moister  climates.  This  is  par-  t  nnirfAnnw 

schLl  boy  may  make  for  himself.  ticularly  noticeable  with  fruit  of  so  perish-  ?Jtter  a^dThe  nJS?f  o 

Such  is  the  estimated  quantity  of  the  wheat  able  a  character  as  plums  and  cherries,  h^^L^Drogress  will  reLr  to  Jll^  ^  fnends 

crop  alone.  Let  us  add  to  this  the  other  cereals  California  cherries  and  strawberries  arrive  in  P  e  ».  i  eeur  to  aii. 

— rvo  oatH  and  harlev.  These,  we  be-  fine  condition  at  Denver  after  a  four  davs’  Electric  Light  in  New  York. — For  the  first 


— corn,  rye,  oats,  and  bariey.  These,  we  be-  fine  condition  at  Denver  after  a  four  days’  Electric  .Light  in  New  York. — .tor  the  first 
lieve,  in  the  aggregate  usually  amount  to  not  journey.  Very  striking,  also,  is  the  size  to  tiwiG  the  attempt  was  made  on  Monday  night, 
less  than  five  times  the  quantity  of  wheat.  If  which  fruit  trees  attain.  The  apricot  grows  to  Sept.  4,  to  light  the  stores  in  the  entire  district 
BO,  the  above  enormous  figures  should  all  be  the  dimensions  of  a  largo  Eastern  shade  tree,  which  extends  from  Spruce  to  Wal!  street,  and 
multiplied  by  five  if  we  would  gain  a  true  im-  Phenomenal  size  and  growth  indeed  are  char-  from  the  East  river  to  Nassau  street,  with  Ed- 
pression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  harvest  of  the  acteristics  of  all  kinds  of  trees  in  this  climate,  ison’s  electric  light.  It  was  successful.  The 
present  year.  The  Australian  blue  gum,  or  eucalyptus,  shoots  electricity  was  supplied  from  the  first  station 


Suppose  it  were  required  to  transport  this  up  twenty  feet  in  a  single  year.  at  255  Pearl  street.  Metres  have  been  placed 

“corn,”  as  the  English  call  it,  across  the  ocean.  California  apples  are  distinguished  forex-  in  very  many  of  the  buildings  throughout  the 
If  loaded  into  steamers  carrying  fifty  thousand  traordinary  size  and  splendid  color.  The  most  entire  district,  and  the  light  to  the  remainder 
bushels  each,  it  would  require  fifty  thousand  highly  prized  is  the  famous  Bell  Flower.  They  will  bo  supplied  as  rapidly  as  possible,  each 
such  vessels.  Let  these  average  three  hundred  are  grown  successfully  as  far  south  as  San  building  requiring  inspection  by  the  Board  of 
feet  in  length,  and  be  placed  in  a  straight  line  Diego  county,  near  the  Mexican  border  ;  Underwriters  before  the  light  can  be  supplied, 
touching  each  other,  and  the  line  would  extend  but  it  is  in  the  hilly  counties  of  the  north.  The  lights  are  rather  more  brilliant  than  gas, 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles —  where  the  Winters  are  colder,  that  they  are  aud  Ji'r®  arranged  so  that  the  light  can  be  tum¬ 
or  t/»e  to/iole  distance /rom -Boston  to  Xiuerpool juiciest  and  hardiest.  Bartlett  pears  have  ed  on  or  off  at  will,  as  in  an  ordinary  Argand 

What  is  the  pecuniary  value  of  this  crop,  we  been  remarkably  prolific,  and  under  the  most  gas-burner.  The  cost  will  be  a  trifle  less  than 
cannot  say.  We  notice  the  quoted  prices  in  the  favorable  conditions  have  yielded  a  net  profit  the  same  amount  of  gas-light.  “It  has  taken 
New  York  market  this  week  are  for  wheat,  of  $3,000  per  acre  in  a  single  season.  The  ap-  Rs  s-  Jong  time  to  get  ready,”  said  the  Superin- 
about  $1.10 ;  corn,  90  cents ;  rye,  80  ;  oats,  55.  ricot  has  given  some  of  the  best  results.  The  tendent,  “  but  we  have  had  to  do  what  every 
If  we  assume  80  cents  as  an  average  of  the  delicate  flavor  of  our  apricot  has  made  it  very  one  said  could  not  be  done — that  is,  subdivide 
whole  crop  of  2500  millions  of  bushels,  the  sum  popular  for  table  uses,  as  well  as  for  canning  the  light  in  each  house  and  to  any  extent.  We 
would  be  two  thousand  million  dollars.  and  drying,  and  the  crops  being  enormous  and  have  laid  our  mains  through  nearly  all  the 

Now  let  us  consider  a  little.  the  prices  good,  it  has  been  a  profitable  fruit  to  streets  of  the  district,  and  have  placed  the 

1.  This  is  God’s  annual  gift,  or  rather,  one  of  grow.  In  1879,  a  twelve-acre  apricot  orchard  wires  very  generally  in  the  buildings.  The 

His  annual  gifts  to  our  people.  There  are  near  San  Francisco  yielded  310,000  pounds  of  is  the  safest  possible.  You  may  wrap 

others  even  greater  than  this,  which  we  do  not  fruit  that  was  sold  at  five  cents  a' pound.  This  one  of  the  lights  in  the  finest  of  cambric,  and 
here  take  into  account.  It  is  wrought  in  the  netted  a  profit  of  $1,200  per  acre.  On  the  banks  then  break  the  globe  with  a  hammer  and  the 

laboratory  of  Nature,  of  elements  and  forces  of  the  Sacramento,  about  twenty  miles  below  fabric  will  not  be  scoi;ched.  The  instant  the 

which  belong  to  Him  alone.  There  is,  indeed,  the  city  of  Sacramento,  there  are  a  large  num-  aii’  comes  in  contact  with  the  fiame  it  goes 
a  subordinate  agency  of  man  in  preparing  the  ber  of  prolific  peach  ranches  that  in  good  years  out.  We  have  our  lamps  on  the  steamer  City 
ground  and  sowing  the  seed,  which  is  a  neces-  have  produced  27,000  pounds  of  fruit  to  the  of  Worcester,  and  shall  light  the  now  iron 
sary  condiUdn  of  His  gift,  but  it  is  no  part  of  acre.  steamer  Pilgrim  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  with 

the  gift  itself.  The  life-force  which  dwells  in  A  valuable  feature  of  fruit  culture  in  this  them,  and  in  fact  are  now  negotiating  with 
the  germ,  which  imbibes  and  assimilates  the  State,  is  the  long  duration  of  the  ripening  stage,  that  company  to  place  the  lights  on  all  their 
plant-food  from  the  soil  and  the  nourishing  As  far  north  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  steamers.” 

gases  from  the  atmosphere,  came  from  Him  on  apples  and  pears  remain  uninjured  by  frost  The  Causes  of  Tornadoes. — In  The  North 
the  morning  of  creation,  when  He  commanded  until  December.  This  is  the  month  in  which  American  Review  for  September  Mr.  T.  B. 
“Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  the  orange  becomes  ripe,  while  the  various  Maury,  in  an  article  on  Tornadoes  and  their 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  species  of  the  lemon  family  go  through  the  Causes,  makes  a  distinction  between  the  tor- 
after  bis  kind.”  The  light,  the  warmth,  the  ripening  process  between  November  and  April,  nado  and  cyclone  or  thunder  storm,  the  latter 
moisture,  the  vegetable  mold,  are  His.  The  and  will  hang  fully  matured  on  the  trees  for  having  much  less  force,  the  rate  of  speed  be- 
order  of  nature  which  gives  the  seasons,  and  nine  months  without  deteriorating.  The  con-  ing  about  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  while  that 
preserves  all  things  in  the  equilibrium  of  safe-  sequence  is  that  fruit-picking  hardly  ever  of  the  tornado  is  often  seventy  miles.  The  one 

ty,  is  from  His  hand.  The  manna  of  the  wil-  comes  to  a  dead  stop.  Nearly  all  the  year  which  struck  Grinuell  on  the  i7th  of  last  June 

demess  which  fell  morning  by  morning  in  round  there  is  fruit  of  some  kind  to  gather.  travelled  200  miles  in  four  hours.  The  Missis- 
honeyed  fragrance  in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews  The  shipments  of  fresh  fruit,  much  of  it  to  sippi  valley  is  described  as  a  “  grand  continen- 
was  no  more  a  gift  to  them  than  the  grain  the  Eastern  States,  amounted  in  1881  to  tal  highway  in  Summer  for  the  vapor-laden 
crops  of  America  are  a  gift  to  us,  from  the  10,000,000  pounds.  Notwithstanding  the  high  trade  winds,”  which,  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
same  great  Father.  freight  charges,  it  is  an  extremely  profitable  ico,  are  arrested  in  their  westward  current,  and 

2.  It  is  a  gift  of  absolute  value.  It  is  not  pro-  business.  The  fresh  fruit  is  shipped  in  refrig-  must  find  an  outlet  to  the  northward.  The 

duced  from  the  destruction  of  some  other  value,  erator  cars.  In  the  more  distant  counties,  anti-trades,  which  form  the  “  equatorial  ”  cur- 
which  but  for  this  would  still  have  an  exist-  where  fruit  could  not  so  easily  be  shipped  for  rent,  are  simultaneously  moving  northward  as 
ence.  Nature  is  no  poorer  for  having  yielded  sale  in  iis  natural  condition,  and  everywhere  an  upper  atmospheric  force.  A  chance  stop- 
it.  Man  has  wasted  nothing  but  the  seed,  when  the  yield  is  so  large  that  there  is  danger  page  of  either  <f  the  two  currents,  causing  a 

which  in  comparison  with  the  crop  is  of  scarce-  of  a  glut  of  fresh  fruit,  drying  is  practised  on  conflict  betweev,  the  cold  air  force  from  the 

ly  measurable  account.  The  two  thousand  a  large  scale.  The  warm  Summers  and  dry  pole  and  the  waim  air  force  from  the  equator, 
millions  of  dollars  may  be  estimated  as  a  direct  air  of  the  interior  counties  make  it  possible  to  occasions  the  formation  of  the  tornado.  Mr. 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  dry  fruit  in  the  sun,  and  this  method  is  em-  Maury  describes  a  tornado  as  “  a  mass  of  air 
bread  to  eat ;  it  is  money  to  buy  with  ;  it  is  the  ployed  almost  exclusively  for  raisins,  figs,  and  in  violent  gyration,  within  which  there  is  a 
means  of  knowledge,  of  comfort,  of  provision  prunes.  Apples,  pears,  apricots,  and  peaches,  centre  of  rarefied  air  rising  upward  and  flow- 
for  age  ;  it  is  an  instrument  for  doing  good  ;  that  must  be  cut  in  slices,  are  usually  dried  in  ing  out  above,  the  velocity  of  the  surrounding 
it  is  alimeni  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  life,  ovens.  A  very  cheap  and  excellent  fruit-dry-  atmosphere,  drawn  into  the  vortex  below,  in- 

3.  It  is  a  gift  which  should  bind  the  nation  ing  oven,  that  is  much  in  use  here,  is  light  creasing  immensely  as  it  nears  the  vacuum.” 

in  ties  of  abiding  gratitude  and  obedience  to  enough  to  be  carried  about  the  orchards  and  The  funnel-shaped  cloud  of  the  tornado  is 
the  ^ver.  None  other  under  the  whole  heaven  placed  directly  under  the  trees,  thereby  saving  caused  by  the  condensation  of  vapor  carried 
receives  such  a  royal  benefaction  as  this.  We  much  time  and  labor.  There  are  large  dealers  upward  to  colder  regions.  Can  tornadoes  be 
doubt  whether  it  was  ever  equalled  in  the  his-  in  dried  fruit  who  make  it  a  practice  to  buy  up  foreseen  and  predicted  ?  With  a  prompt  tele- 
tory  of  any  other  people  that  has  lived  on  the  entire  produce  of  ranches  as  it  hangs  on  graphic  service,  furnishing  simultaneous  wea- 
earth.  If  none  of  it  were  destroyed  in  making  the  trees,  and  have  the  fruit  picked  and  dried  ther  reports  from  the  threatened  districts  in 
that  devil’s  drink  which  poisons  men,  it  would  on  the  spot  by  their  own  men.  the  morning  of  each  day,  a  competent  meteor- 

afford  fifty  bushels  for  every  man,  woman,  and  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  industries  ologist  can  certainly  warn  the  public  that  the 


conditions  favorable  to  the  formation  of  these  < 
tempests  exist,  and  if  present,  he  would  often  | 
be  able  to  give  more  specific  warning.  As  the  i 
critical  hour  of  its  appalling  approach  draws  ‘ 
near,  the  painfully  still  and  sultry  air,  the 
strange  commotion  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 

“  violent  whirling  of  the  clouds,”  “  scud  clouds 
moving  in  different  directions,”  “  the  upper 
clouds  moving  briskly  northward,  indicating 
the  existence  of  a  southerly  upper  current,”  a 
vast  volume  of  “  inky-black  and  low-moving 
clouds,”  sometimes  of  “  dun,”  dark-blue,”  or 
“  coal-smoke  ”  color,  illuminated  by  electric 
discharges,  occasionally  in  the  shape  of  a  fun¬ 
nel,  an  inverted  cone,  or  an  hour-glass,  are 
among  the  surest  and  most  carefully  observed 
premonitory  signs  of  the  tornado’s  deafening 
roar,  though  its  ominous  noise  is  sometimes 
audible  half  an  hour  before  its  arrival.  With 
such  sky-portents,  it  is  obvious  that  a  local 
weather-watcher  apprised  by  timely  weather- 
bulletins  of  the  existence  of  conditions  favor¬ 
ing  the  generation  of  tornadoes,  would  be  in 
a  position  to  forewarn  a  Western  village  or 
town  of  impending  danger.  But  it  is  probable 
that  for  local  warnings  of  this  kind,  each  com¬ 
munity  will  always  have  to  rely  mainly  on  it¬ 
self,  or  upon  its  own  State  weather-service. 
The  successful  prediction  of  a  full-fledged  tor¬ 
nado  is  a  triumph  yet  to  be  won  by  meteorolo¬ 
gy.  Is  there  any  escape  or  protection  from 
the  tornado?  Undoubtedly  there  is.  It  is 
true,  the  terrible  meteor  may  descend  with  fa¬ 
tal  effect  on  any  spot  near  the  path  of  its  pro¬ 
gress,  whatever  may  be  the  topography  of  the 
oountry— hill  or  dale,  or  the  flat  prairie— in  its 
ricochet  motion.  But  as  with  extraordinary 
uniformity  tornadoes  have  always  been  known 
in  our  hemisphere  to  travel  from  west-south¬ 
west  to  east-northeast,  it  would  follow  that  a 
house  or  a  town  built  in  a  valley  running  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  or  on  the  northeastern 
and  eastern  slopes  of  a  hilf  or  range  of  hills, 
would  be  considerably  sheltered,  and  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  a  desolating  ^visitation  be  greatly 
lessened.  Even  a  gentle  “  rise  ”  of  ground  a 
little  west-southwest  of  the  town,  might  suffice 
to  alter  the  tornado’s  course,  causing  it  to  re¬ 
bound  from  the  earth  and  pass  over  the  other¬ 
wise  devoted  city.  In  selecting  sites  for  West¬ 
ern  farmhouses,  railroad-stations,  and  villages, 
it  would  certainly  be  very  desirable  to  have  re¬ 
gard  to  these  considerations,  giving  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  ceteris  paribus,  to  locations  having  an 
eminence  on  their  westerly  and  southerly 
sides.  Relyreat,  on  the  clear  indications  of  this 
tempest,  to  cellars  or  excavations,  is  often  the 
means  of  saving  life.  “  Hundreds,”  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  recent  Grinnell  tornado,  says  the 
writer  who  describes  it,  “  sought  refuge  in  cel¬ 
lars  and  caves,  and  were  thus  saved  from 
death,  one  only  being  killed  who  had  taken 
this  precaution.”  On  the  open  prairie,  where 
no  topographical  feature  of  the  ground  affords 
immunity,  it  cannot  be  considered  superfluous 
for  every  household,  when  possible,  to  provide 
itself  with  underground  and  storm-proof  re¬ 
treats,  having  some  means  of  ventilation  in 
case  debris  of  wrecked  houses  should  cover  it. 
Lastly,  is  there  a  probability  that  with  the 
closer  settlement  of  the  West  tornadoes  will 
become  more  frequent?  These  storms  have 
been  vaguely  recorded  in  early  annals  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  by 
all  who  have  investigated  such  records,  that 
tornadoes  of  the  type  we  have  here  considered 
were  rarely  witnessed  by  early  Western  pio-  ' 
neers. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Museum  of  Higiene.— Surgeon  General  Wales 
of  the  Navy,  is  preparing  to  establish  in  en¬ 
larged  form  the  National  Museum  of  Hygiene, 
for  which  a  recent  act  of  Congress  made  ap¬ 
propriation.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and 
prove  very  valuable  to  the  health  of  the  coun-  ' 
try.  The  plan  comprehends  the  collection  of 
illustrative  facts  in  the  entire  range  of  sanitary 
science,  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  by  sanitarians  from  different  sections  of 
the^untry,  a  library  of  sanitary  science  ac- 
cefeible  under  proper  restrictions  to  all  engag- 
CTrm  tbAssudy  of  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  Sewerage  of  Yonkers. — In  the  course  of 
the  last  two  years  the  citizens  of  Yonkers  have 
presented  two  petitions  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  asking  that  steps^  be  taken  to  abate 
the  nuisance  of  the  Sawmill  river  which  runs 
through  that  town.  Last  J  uly  the  local  Board 
of  Health  also  requested  Gov.  Cornell,  under 
the  amended  State  law  as  to  nuisances,  to 
have  the  State  Board  of  Health  make  an  inves¬ 
tigation  at  once ;  and  on  the  11th  of  August  a 
committee,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  made 
an  inspection  of  the  stream,  and  a  few  days 
later  had  a  public  hearing,  when  statements 
were  made  by  several  citizens,  and  questions 
asked  by  the  Committee,  respecting  the  sewer¬ 
age  trouble.  This  examining  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  who  presided  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Moore,  President  of  the 
Board  ;  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  ;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  R.  Croes, 
C.E.,  who  has  been  engaged  by  the  Board  to 
report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  best 
means  of  remedying  the  evil.  The  existence  of 
the  nuisance  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  but  the 
testimony  of  the  mill  proprietors  went  chiefly 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  river  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  factories.  The  Nepper- 
han,  or  Sawmill  river,  flows  through  the  city  of 
Yonkers,  having  within  the  city  limits  a  course 
of  about  two  miles.  Its  dry  weather  flow  is 
about  2,000,000  gallons  daily,  its  storm  flow 
about  800,000,000  gallons,  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  city  engineer.  In  its 
course  through  the  city,  the  stream  is  checked 
by  six  dams,  giving  power  or  water  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  to  some  fifteen  establish¬ 
ments,  including  carpet  factories,  silk  works, 
hat  factories,  a  brewery,  a  flour  mill,  and  other 
industries.  It  receives  the  chemicals,  fatty 
matters,  and  other  products  of  the  mills,  and 
also  about  all  the  water  closet  discharges  of 
the  houses  along  the  streets  parallel  with  the 
stream.  According  to  estimates  of  the  local 
Board  of  Health,  it  takes  the  drainage  of  about 
5,000  people,  with  600  houses,  stables,  etc.  As 
shown  by  testimony  presented  last  week,  for 
more  than  half  the  year  the  banks  of  the  mill¬ 
ponds  are  exposed  during  the  day,  and  on  these 
collect  dead  animals  and  other  decaying  mat¬ 
ter  and  mill  refuse,  of  which  the  river  is  the 
receptacle,  as  the  city  has  no  system  of  sewers. 
This  filth  festering  in  the  sun,  in  the  general 
opinion,  has  produced  a  large  amount  of  ma¬ 
larial  disorders,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,’ 
in  the  parts  of  the  city  neighboring  to  the 
mill-ponds.  A  plan  for  a  main  intercepting 
sewer  through  the  principal  street,  parallel  to 
the  river,  with  storm  overflows  into  the  river, 
was  some  time  ago  prepared  by  the  Water 
Commissioners,  but  was  rejected  by  the  City 
Council  for  the  reason  that  its  construction 
would  involve  the  assessment  of  its  cost  on 
certain  properties,  and  a  local  sentiment  was 
developed  in  favor  of  converting  the  stream 
into  either  an  open  or  a  closed  sewer — as  to 
which  the  parties  were  not  agreed.  Doubtless 
this  fresh  agitation  will  result  in  an  abatement 
of  the  nuisance. 

wonderful  improvement. 

“  I  had  been  sick  with  a  cold  and  the  worst 
cough  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  for  about  five  weeks. 
Expectorated  every  morning  a  tough,  yellow  mat¬ 
ter  streaked  with  blood.  In  about  three  days  af¬ 
ter  I  commenced  inhaling  Compound  Oxygen,  the 
cough,  raising  of  bloody  matter,  and  that  awfully 
distressed  feeling  as  if  a  cord  was  drawn  across 
my  chest  and  a  weight  put  on,  were  all  gone.  The 
rapidity  with  which  I  have  improved  in  breathing 
is  wonderful.”  If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  this 
curative  agent  of  which  our  correspondent  writes, 
send  for  our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen.  It 
will  be  mailed  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109 
Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“  Blood-food  ”  is  the  suggestive  name  often  giv¬ 
en  to  Ayer  s  Sarsaparilla,  because  of  its  blood-en¬ 
riching  qualities. 

7  PER  CENT.  NET, 

Security  Three  to  Six  Tiuiex  the  Loan  Without 
the  BiiilUinKs.  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 
ever  been  lost.  liSth  year  of  residence  and  8th  in  the 
business.  Best  ot  references.  Bend  for  particulars  If 
you  have  money  to  loan.  N.  B. — Costs  advanced, 
interest  kept  up  and  principal  guaranteed  In  case  of 
foreclosure.  I>.  B.  B.  JOHNSTON  &  SON, 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  BT.  PAUL,  MINK, 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


Seaside  sanitarium,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  a  delightful  Re¬ 
sort  for  health  or  pleasure.  Will  be  opened  for  Summer 
visitors  about  June  20tb.  Location  unsurpassed,  one  block 
from  Beach.  Magnlflcent  ocean  view.  Appointments  first 
class.  Terms  moderate.  E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 

I R  ELAND  0^ 

■  N^w  Edition  Now  Ready. 

Girei  Repreision  Bill,  hvenu  of  1682.  etc.  Acienu 
Wuted.  J.  C.  MeCtRDV  A  OO..  PhUadelpbia.  Ps. 


SEEK 


health  and  avoid  sickness. 
Instead  of  feeling  tired  and 
worn  out,  instead  of  aches 
and  pains,  wouldn’t  you 
rather  feel  fresh  and  strong? 

You  can  continue  feeling 
miserable  and  good  for  no¬ 
thing,  and  no  one  but  your¬ 
self  can  find  fault,  but  if  you 
are  tired  of  that  kind  of  life, 
you  can  change  it  if  you 
choose. 

How?  By  getting  one 
bottle  of  Brown’  Iron  Bit¬ 
ters,  and  taking  it  regularly 
according  to  directions. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  Nov.  26, 1881. 

Gentlemen : — 1  have  suffered  with 
pain  in  my  side  and  back,  and  neat 
soreness  on  my  breast,  with  shoot¬ 
ing  pains  all  through  my  body,  at¬ 
tended  with  ^eat  weakness,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite.  I  have  taken  several  different 
snedicines,  and  was  treated  by  prom¬ 
inent  physicians  for  my  liver,  kid¬ 
neys,  and  spleen,  but  1  got  no  relief. 
I  thought  I  wou'i  try  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters ;  I  have  now  taken  one  bottle 
and  a  half  and  am  about  well— pain 
In  side  and  back  all  gone — soreness 
all  out  of  my  breast,  and  I  have  a 
good  appetite,  and  am  gaining  in 
strenmh  and  flesh.  It  can  justly  be 
called  Staking 0/ medicitut. 

John  K.  Auendsk. 

Brown’s  Iron  Bitters  is 
composed  ofiron  in  soluble 
form;  Cinchona  the  great 
tonic,  together  with  other 
standard  remedies,  making 
a  remarkable  non-alcoholic 
tonic,  which  will  cure  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Indigestion,  Malaria, 
Weakness,  and  relieve  all 
Lung  and  Kidney  diseases. 


low  in  price;  seliinj;  fast;  needed  everywhere:  Liberal  terms* 
BrsdleTc  GsrrcUoB  k  66  N.  Fourth  St.*  Philadelphia*  Pft. 


n  D 1 1  n  r  kPO  concoedance. 

I -Kill  If*  lu  ^  Thecomplet'-  uniibriilg. 

1 1 1 1 U  LI  L.  I  a  rd  work,  strongly  bound 
WlkWBBiia  ^  in  cloh  nnd  boards.  $1  20, 
postpaid  DAVID  C.  COOK  46  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

ja  fl  ■  II  .  .  Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
||U|||Hnt<>  Days.  No  Pay  until  Cured. 
U  I  I  w  1*1  J.  I..  STKriiKNs,  M.  I).,  l.elianon,Ohio. 

AYER’S  PILLS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  cause 
human  ffuffering  result  from  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  liver.  Ayer’s  Cathartic 
Pills  act  directly  upon  these  organs,  and  are 
especially  designed  to  core  the  diseases  caused 
by  their  derangement,  including  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Headache,  Dysen¬ 
tery,  and  a  host  of  other  ailments,  for  all  of 
which  they  are  a  safe,  sure,  prompt,  and  pleasant 
remedy.  The  extensive  use  of  these  Pills  by 
eminent  physicians  in  regular  practice,  shows 
unmistakably  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  medical  profession. 

These  Pills  are  compounded  of  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  only,  and  are  absolutely  free  from  calomel 
or  any  other  injurious  ingredient. 

A  Sufferer  from  Headache  writes  : 

“Ayer’s  Pills  are  invaluable  to  me,  and  are 
my  constant  companion.  1  have  been  a  severe 
sufferer  from  Headache,  and  your  Pills  are  the 
only  thing  I  could  look  to  for  relief.  One  dose 
will  quickly  move  my  bowels  and  free  my  head 
from  pain.  They  are  the  most  effective  and  the 
easiest  physic  1  have  ever  found.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  speak  iu  their  praise,  and  I  always  do  so 
when  occasion  offers. 

W.  li.  Page,  of  W.  L.  Page  &  Bro.’’ 

Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  3,  1882. 

“  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills  In  numberless  in¬ 
stances  as  recommended  by  you,  and  have  never 
known  them  to  fail  to  accomplish  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  We  constantly  keep  them  on  hand  at  our 
home,  and  prize  them  as  a  pleasanL  safe,  and 
reliable  family  medicine.  FOR  DYSPEPSIA 
they  are  Invaluable.  J.  T.  Hayes.” 

hiexia,  Texas,  June  17,  1882. 

The  Rev.  Francis  B.  Harlowe,  writing  from 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  says:  “  For  some  years  past  I  have 
been  subject  to  constipation,  from  which,  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  medicines  of  various  kinds, 
I  suffered  increasing  inconvenience,  until  some 
months  ago  I  began  taking  Ayer’s  Pills.  They 
have  entirely  corrected  the  costive  habit,  and 
have  vastly  improved  my  general  health.” 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills  correct  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  bowels,  stimulate  the  appetite  and 
digestion,  and  by  their  prompt  and  thorough 
action  give  tone  and  vigor  to  the  whole  physical 
economy. 

prepared  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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NOTICE  TO  INTESTOES! 

First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Loans 
made  and  Guaranteed  by  the 

Nebraska  Loan  and  Trust  Company, 

HASTINGS,  NEBRASKA.  ^ 

School  Bonds  and  Municipal  Securities  for  sale.  Best  of 
references  furnished.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

JAS.  B.  HEARTWELL,  Pres.  E.  C.  WEB8TEB,  Treas. 


I  Until  October  let,  $4.75  buys  a  Hbmry  of  10$ 
i  volumes  of  choic«8t  $1  to  Sunday* 

f  fchool  books,  sent  postpaid.  Books  hII  cat* 
a'oiriied  anil  numbered,  put  up  i  paniplilel 
form ;  wire  stitched :  lieht  and  flexible:  wiU 
oijtlaet  most  expensire.  One  iiuodred  and 
iifty-slz  books  now  issued,  r  italo^ue  fi  ee* 
Samp’e  book  and  library  exebatwe,  8  centa, 
40  per  cent.  adv«nce  after  S^ptunilier, 
BAVID  C*  COOK*  Revolution  Sunday, 
school  PublisUer.  46  Adams  Street*  Cliicaga 


(iH  and 

Mil  EYE  OL^SSES. 

With  Brazilian  Ptbhles  of  the  very  finest  qisality,  at  $4  per  jptuV* 

Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Thermometers,  Opera,  Field 
and  Marine  Olasses,  Barometers,  Magnifiers. 

We  have  made  large  reductions  in  the  prices  of  all  our 
goode.  Instruments,  and  apparatus  since  May  1st,  and  yet 
will  allow  a  liberal  discount  to  clergymen  and  teachers. 

^Send  ^cent  stamp  for  our  116  page  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
all  Optical  Instruments,  Type  for  testing  your  eyes,  directions  for 
buying  Spectacles,  <£c. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  00., 

OPTICIANS, 

988  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

House  established  In  1804  by  Ben].  Pike,  Sr. 

No  Risk ;  T  Soiid  10  Per  Gent. 

Rare  Cliance. 

Rapid  Accumulation,  Xo  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

Solid  as  JBii;vlisli  Consols  or  U.  S.  Bonds. 

For  Trustees,  Guardians,  Clergymen,  Teachers, 

^  Golden  Opportnnitv. 

For  Circular,  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
ACSEXTS!  AGEIVTS!  ACiEKTS! 

GUN.  DODGES'  bran*  new  book,  Jxist  ptiblkhc<fy  entitled 

THIRTY.THREE  TEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

ifl  the  ffraru/ert  chance  ever  offered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
GE\.  8JIKKMA.>.  This  .9upr?iWv  1  Uwtrated,  Firstdeus  svd 
ThriUina  work  outsells  all  others  1 0  to  1 ,  and  is  the  fastest  wJ- 
^>117  book  ever  publighod.  Ayentsavoraije  10  to  ISO  orders  a  r/ov. 
ty-f  tth  thoumndin  pres*.  First  class  .iOENTft  >V  AXTF.Ir* 
exclusive  Terrttorv  and  Extra  Terms  eiven.  Stmd  forcxrculars 
to  A.  1>.  M'OUl'lllNGTOX  A  CO.*  llartrord.  Coan. 

J.  HYDE  MONROE.  JAS.  L.  MONROE. 

MONROE  BROS., 

HEAL  ESTATE, 

OflSce,  BOSTON  BLOCK,  Miuueapolis,  MIuh. 
Loans  placed  on  safe  Beal  Estate  securities,  netting  7  per 
cent,  semi-annual  Interest.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Refer  by  permission  to  Northwestern  National  Bank  of  HinneapoKs. 


Carrying  United  States  Mail. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 

GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY, 
and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  $60,  $75,  $80 ;  Excursion,  $120  to  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $28. 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Rreen. 


COPYRIGHTED  BY  THE 'DOMESTIC"  S.M.CO.  NEW-YORK. 1882. 
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THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


J.Estey?  Co^  (BrnttlEboraVt. 


PARSBR’S 

HAIR  BAnSAltt.  EannfMsFHMtorei  color  I 

A  prevents  baldneas.^ 

TONIC 

If  you  are  wasting  away  with  Consumption,  Age, 
or  any  disease  or  weakness,  you  will  find  the  Tome  a 

HIghlyInviyofating  Medicine  that  Never  latoxlcates 

None  genuine  without  signature  of  Hiscnx  &  Co* 
lOc.  A  $1  ftiMt  at  daalm  la  druf*.  Large  Saving  Buying  $1  Slaa* 


BAJLsi.^t^  health  PRESERVING 

E  CORSET 

Is  made  I'ertectly  AdjuatabI* 
to  any  form  by  a  new  and  novel 
arrangement  in  construction, 
nnd  Is  the  moit  COM  FORT  A. 
BLEand  PEBFECT  FIT¬ 
TING  corset  known, 
le  Approved  by  the  Beet 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers. 

jC'  PBICE  BT  MAIL,  •!  54k 

^  Laity  Agents  wanted. 

RS  Manufactured  by 

MONEY  REFUNDED 


BARl-OW’S  IXDIGO  BI-UEl 

^JuiTTlty  an<l  tJuantl^^^nway^T^TTform) 

For  sale  by  G  rwers.  D.  S.tV  iLTBEKOEB.Proprietor, 
North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Employment  for.  Ladies. 

■IBSlPf  The  ^ueen  City  Siispentler  Company  of  Cin- 

Zg^tJ  cinnati  are  now  manufacturing  and  introducing 

their  new  Htaeklng  Suppartem  for  Istdlvs  and 
I'klldrea,  and  their  unequaled  bklrt  8n»pMilcn 
Ladle*,  and  want  reliable  lady  agentsft  sell 
JLL~^y*1^j^them  in  every  household.  Our  agents  every* 
Vyc’^H^^^whcre  meet  with  ready  success  and  make  hand* 

'  some  salaries.  Write  at  once  for  terms  and  se- 

cure  exclusive  territory.  Address 
^  Queen  City  Hnhpender  C'o.,  flnelMnatl,  Okl«» 
07  Leading  Physicians  recommend  these  Supporters, 

WAICMKJR  BROTHBRS 

CORALINE  CORSETS. 

«The  great  superiority 
of  Coralineover  horn  or 
whalebone  has  induct 
us  to  use  it  in  all  ouC 

*^$10^  rI^ard 

will  be  paid  for  any  cor¬ 
set  In  which  the  Cora- 
line  breaks  with  six 
months  ordinary  wear. 

Price  by  mail,  W .  8. 
(coutlll),l22it):  Abdomi¬ 
nal,  42.00;  Health  or 
Nursing,  41.50;  L'oralhie 
or  Flexible  Hip,  41.25; 

For  ^le  by  leading 

Beware  of  worthless 
Im^atious  boiled  with 

WABNEB  BRO’S.,  878  Bnmdway.  N.  T. 

THE  WESTEHJV 

FarmMortgageCD. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTSABE  LOANS  3'nc^'?.’^.^ 

In  tbs  bast  locallUet  in  tbs  West  negotiated  tor  banka, 
ooUeges,  eetatei  and  private  Indl vldnals.  Oonj/ou  Bonds. 
Intereet  and  prlnclpalpald  on  day  of  matnnty  at  the 
Third  IfntloBsil  Bnnk  In  n«w  York  Cltr. 
fuidt  promptly  placed.  Large  experience.  No  Loeseti 
Inveetors  oompeued  to  take  no  land.  No  delays  In  pa]h 
HMnt  of  interesL  Only  the  very  cbolcsst  loans  acoepUdt 
Fnll  Information  given  to  thote  aeekmg  Baf*  Mnd 
proBtabl*  lavantasamta.  Bend  for  ctrciUat, 
•renoes  end  sample  doctunenU. 

F.  H.  PBRKINB,  Fret.  L.  B.  PIBKINB,  Bee. 

J.  T.  WABNB,  Ties  Pres.  O.  W.  OILLBR,  Ttmw. 
N.  F.  ham.  Andttor. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

F  avorably  known  to  the  public  slnoa 
Church, Uhapel.Scbuol.FIre  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

MENEELY  &  CO..  WEST  TBOY,  I.  T. 

CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TBOY,  N.  Y., 

BTIOOiaaOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

'  Mnnutactiire  a  suMrior  qoaltty  of  BELLS.  Special  attes 
tion  given  to  OHDBCH  BILUU  Oatalogaee  evn  tree  t 
pertlee  needing  belU. 
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ANOTHEK  STYLE  OF  VACATION. 

bat  Cmr,  MICH.,  Aag:ii8t,  1883. 
There  has  been  such  a  volume  of  vacation 
literature  in  the  columns  of  The  Evangelist  of 
late,  that  I  hesitate  to  add  to  it.  And  yet  it 
seems  to  be  read,  with  more  or  less  of  interest ; 
and  perhaps  an  additional  letter  may  be  par¬ 
doned.  My  last  was  from  St.  Louis.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  that  spring  seems  to  have  stirred  other 
springs  to  flowing;  and  Dr.  Cuyler  asks  for 
“peace.”  Yes,  good  brother,  there  shall  be 
peace. 

After  St.  Louis,  I  had  intended  a  visit  to  up¬ 
per  Michigan — say  Petosky,  Mackinac,  and  be¬ 
yond  —  inasmuch  as  now  we  have  railroads 
there  and  thence;  and  did  go  to  Sheboygan, 
and  saw  some  beautiful  forests  and  lakes  in 
that  upper  region;  and  if  anything  in  this 
world  is  beautiful,  it  is  a  clean  wild  forest, 
where  the  desolating  axe  has  left  no  trace  of 
Its  havoc.  But  different  conditions  involve 
different  procedures,  and  so  I  am  at  home  for 
these  resting  weeks.  And  lest  some  of  the 
vacation -phobists  be  in  danger  of  a  spasm  over 
the  idea  of  a  “  shut-up  church,”  our  services  go 
on  weekly,  by  the  help  of  our  young  brother 
Reid,  together  with  prayer-meetings  and  Sab¬ 
bath-schools.  Not  that  I  feel  any  more  com¬ 
punction  for  resting,  when  rest  is  demanded, 
than  for  eating  when  hungry.  But  what  shall 
one  do,  in  the  way  of  nothing,  at  home,  in  vaca¬ 
tion  time  ?  Well  I  sit  under  the  shade  of  this 
beautiful  oak,  with  shape  unlike  that  of  any 
other  I  ever  saw— a  perfect  umbrella  over  me, 
and  flanked  by  that  majestic  maple,  grown 
now  since  I  knew  it,  from  a  mere  staddle,  the 
admired  of  admirers.  The  green  carpet  about 
me  is  new  mown,  and  of  gorgeous  softness.  If 
I  have  any  thoughts,  they  can  And  me  here. 
If  I  wish  to  read,  there  is  no  better  place  for  it. 
And  if  I  just  wish  for  sensation,  what  will  pro¬ 
duce  it  if  not  the  whispering  air  in  these  green 
leaves  above  me  ?  Did  you  ever  think  of  that 
wisdom  which  has  made  the  growing  world 
(Treat,  my  friend  ?  Suppose,  instead,  it  were 
staring  white,  or  flaming  red,  or  sickly  violet, 
or  a  stark  yellow.  Yes,  you  say,  but  it  is  white 
in  the  Winter.  True ;  but  then  the  sun  is  low 
and  the  light  faint,  and  the  white  is  then  a 
help.  Was  it  evolution,  or  God  ?— meaning  by 
evolution,  a  self-acting  force,  of  course. 

But  even  now  the  daily  light  diminishes ;  the 
days  are  grinding  off  at  each  end.  That  old 
“  Pole,”  which  Dr.  Kane  and  John  Franklin  and 
Leigh  Smith  have  so  tried  to  get  hold  of,  and 
couldn’t,  is  tipping  down  again,  and  the  days 
of  darkness  are  coming.  But  sufficient  to  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

I  must  look  through  this  daily  paper  of 
course,  to  see  how  the  world  is  going.  As  to 
reading  it,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  eating  a 
wheat  field,  stubble  and  all.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  great  spaces  of  business  statistics,  useful 
to  those  concerned,  there  are  immense  areas  of 
paper,  covered  now  with  the  incubations  of  a 
new  ciongress.  Of  course  a  CJongress  must  be 
had,  and  in  due  time  it  will  get  itself  hatched. 
But  all  the  inceptive  processes,  put  in  use  by 
Hon.  Mr.  This,  and  Esq.  That,  to  get  position 
as  Law-maker,  cannot  be  of  interest  to  any 
mortal.  Yet  here  are  great  pages  of  it  over  all 
the  States  of  this  large  country.  It  is  simply 
good  for  skipping. 

Then  there  are  metaphorical  acres  taken  up 
with  rowing,  ball-playing,  horse-running,  etc. 
Of  what  use  or  interest?  Skip  it,  as  a  colt 
leaps  a  bed  of  hot  ashes.  Even  the  news  from 
Egypt  is  a  tangled  mess,  contradictory,  inept, 
and  vapid,  designed,  as  a  doctor’s  potions  to  a 
dyspeptic,  simply  to  amuse.  The  truth  is,  war 
is  the  art  of  getting  ready ;  and  that  is  what 
,  'Yhe  Egyptian  armies  are  at.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  the  clouds  are  fairly  gathered  and  charg¬ 
ed,  the  thunderbolts  will  clear  the  sky  at  once. 
The  British  armies  have  my  sympathies  entire. 
Has  not  the  time  come  for  all  that  Shemitic 
and  Hamitic  savagery  to  be  taking  itself  away  ? 
The  Gospel  will  do  a  part;  but  God’s  universe 
has  law  as  well  as  Gospel.  You  have  seen 
Sinai,  Mr.  Editor,  and  will  not  forget. 

So  we  are  through  with  the  daily,  and  here  is 
the  weekly,  the  good  old  Evangelist  ;  and  I  go 
roaming  with  you.  But  that  climbing  up  Ser- 
bal  tired  me.  It  was  a  terrible  risk.  I  shall 
not  forget  my  own  climb  up  that  hill  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  see  where  Mary  Lyon  was  born ; 
nor  the  chill  and  fever  afterward.  Some  “  life- 
ologist  ”  says  a  man  of  fifty  should  never  run. 
Should  a  man  of  sixty  then  climb  Serbal  ?  I 
go  off  with  Dr.  Cuyler  out  to  Montana,  and 
with  brother  Putnam  through  Missouri,  and 
with  the  other  brethren  in  their  rambles ;  and  I 
enjoy  their  leisure  as  my  own.  And  here  is 
The  Interior,  lit  up  with  scintillations.  Then 
The  Foreign  Missionary  must  be  read,  every 
word.  Nor  will  I  neglect  the  old  Missionary 
Herald,  whose  files  are  on  my  shelves,  from 
1823,  mother  of  all  the  missionary  papers  in 
this  land.  Nor  can  my  friend  on  that  Boulder 
drive  me  from  The  Record.  I  wish  to  see  not 
merely  the  small  returns  from  my  church ;  but 
what  is  the  Church  at  large  doing  for  Foreign 
and  Home  Missions,  for  Education,  and  to 
help  our  Secretary  of  Church  Erection,  who 
tl^nks  that  the  beggar  ought  to  be  the  giver— 
that  our  “Burnt  District”  should  not  only 
swallow  some  thousands,  but  pour  out  as  many 
in  return  ?  And  are  Publication,  the  Old  Min¬ 
isters  and  Widows,  and  the  Freedmen,  getting 
anything  ?  The  Record  tells  me  every  month, 
and  nobody  else  does.  Then  here  is  “  The  Gos¬ 
pel  for  all  Lands,”  and  I  get  a  view  of  the  won¬ 
derful,  soul-cheering  work  of  all  the  churches 
in  all  the  world— a  knowledge  I  have  desired 
for  years,  but  till  these  three  or  four,  could 
not  get.  Ah,  what  a  work  that  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  dispensing  a  million  of  dollars 
annually,  and  that  London  Society  using  half 
as  much,  and  the  Scotch  and  Wesleyan  Church¬ 
es,  to  say  nothing  of  those  on  the  Continent— 
what  a  work  are  they  doing,  girdling  the  globe, 
and  already  getting  into  all  the  dark  corners 
of  it.  Nor  have  I  omitted  The  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Monthly  of  23  Centre  street,  by  any  means. 

But  weakness  tires  of  reading,  and  takes 
to  seeing.  The  sights  are  neither  novel  nor 
grand,  but  they  are  pleasing.  There  is  that 
coleus  bed  in  the  greenwood,  with  its  tall  can- 
na  in  the  center.  It  has  lighted  its  lamps  at 
the  top  of  its  stalks.  Mr.  Vick,  of  floral  mem¬ 
ory,  says  “it  is  no  great  of  a  flower.”  But  it 
is  unlike  any  other.  A  humming-bird  with  a 
vesture  of  green,  purple,  and  gold,  is  standing 
on  his  wings,  and  tasting  its  honey — looking 
like  a  blossom  of  the  air.  The  curious  upright 
leaves  which  gird  the  stems,  carry  me  off  to 
Egypt  again;  for  they  look  like  the  donkey’s 
ears,  such  as  serve  as  banners  in  a  ride  to  the 
Pyramids.  And  those  coleus  plants  of  all 
hues,  striped,  spotted,  splashed— whence  are 
they  ?  Each  leaf  is  a  blossom.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  none.  And  those  portulaca,  with 
their  thousands  of  blooms,  of  seven  colors, 
does  any  one  tire  of  them  ?  When  the  sun 
shines,  they  shine;  but  they  refuse  without 
him.  And  even  if  he  shine,  with  a  rain-storm 
near,  they  will  not  come  out.  How  do  they 
know? 

But  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  petunias, 
climbing  over  the  stones ;  of  the  phloxes,  gera¬ 
niums,  and  bashful  pansies.  That  lobelia  car- 
dinalis,  though,  does  not  mean  to  be  over-look¬ 
ed.  It  lays  hold  on  your  eyesight;  will  ye, 
yyill  i/e— reminding  you  of  Dr.  Thompson  and 
the  popish  conclave,  all  at  once. 

The  birds,  too,  are  my  companions.  Here  is 


Mr.  Wren— not  Christopher,  but  one  as  full  of 
business,  and  twice  as  chirpy.  Along  too 
comes  robin,  looking  for  earth-worms.  Close 
by  is  his  offspring  as  large  as  himself,  but  in¬ 
sisting  that  he  ought  to  be  fed,  as  if  a  baby ; 
hopping  up  nimbly,  whipping  his  wings,  and 
opening  his  mouth  as  often  as  the  parent  de¬ 
tects  a  morsel.  And  here  are  other  strange 
chirpers,  among  which  the  cat-bird  is  conspic¬ 
uous  by  its  cacophonous  note.  And  out  in  the 
street  in  the  dirt,  are  the  sparrows,  dozens  of 
them,  disregarding  horse  hoofs  and  wheels.  I 
poked  my  cane  at  one  the  other  day,  and  he 
only  hopped  a  few  inches  beyond  it.  He  agrees 
with  some  other  people  from  across  the  ocean, 
that  this  is  his  native  land. 

It  is  not  without  though^  and  amusement, 
that  one  watches  the  street,  and  its  ceaseless 
and  varied  tide  of  inhabitants.  Here  come  a 
bevy  of  school  children,  with  eager  clatter  of 
piping  voices.  Do  they  know  why  they  go  to 
school  ?  Doubtful.  Then  there  rush  by  some 
girls  on  horseback,  riding  like  troopers.  That 
teaching  of  John  B.  Gough,  was  not  needed  in 
these  parts  at  least.  He  represented  women  as 
restrained  by  “  you  mustn’t,  and  you  mustn’t, 
and  you  mustn’t  ” ;  giving  exhibition  of  the  way 
they  were  taught  to  walk,  with  a  mincing  half 
step;  and  then  showing  how  they  ought  to 
walk,  with  a  free,  swinging  gait.  Women  in 
these  parts  are  not  much  under  the  dominion 
of  mustn’t;  they  train  under  the  banner  of  may 
and  unll. 

But  here  go  great  loads  of  something  in  bales, 
huge  in  dimension.  It  is  not  cotton ;  it  might 
be  wool,  but  the  bales  are  too  large.  A  friend 
helps  me  out,  by  saying  that  they  are  oat  hulls. 
But  what  are  oat  hulls,  and  whence  such  hills 
of  them  ?  Why,  in  Illinois  oats  are  made  into 
meal  for  human  eating.  But  each  oat  has  a 
husk  larger  than  itself.  Those  are  not  thrown 
away;  they  are  ground  with  corn,  and  the 
mixture  is  a  provender  for  beasts.  The  pur¬ 
chaser,  perhaps,  thinks  he  is  buying  corn  and 
oats,  ground  together.  He  is  buying  corn  and 
husks.  Is  not  this  world  given  to  lying  ?  Will 
there  be  very  long  any  truth  left  in  it  ? 

Among  the  passers-by  not  to  be  overlooked, 
are  those  curiously  dressed  women,  who  wear 
the  garb  of  fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  are  the  strong  female  stalwarts  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe— Poles,  Belgians,  Swedes,  etc. 
The  Frenchwomen  of  the  same  class  are  more 
advanced.  They  have  been  here  longer,  and 
have  got  on  the  toggery  of  modern  days.  Nor 
is  dress  the  only  reminder  of  the  olden  time. 
People  did  not  often  ride,  fifty  years  ago,  in 
such  carriages  as  these,  nor  were  they  drawn 
by  such  horses;  and  these  belong  simply  to 
our  well-to-do  people. 

And  these  baby  carriages !  for  our  town  is  in¬ 
habited  by  many  very  young  people.  They  are 
rigged  with  springs,  shades  of  all  patterns, 
gilt,  and  mounted  as  few  carriages  for  adults 
were  a  few  years  ago ;  and  the  cost  is  that  of 
many  a  larger  vehicle. 

But  here  goes  a  man  on  a  cart-wheel,  or  what 
seems  such.  How  he  sails  along  through  the  air ! 
It  stirs  my  blood  to  look  at  him.  The  bicycle 
has  verily  come  to  stay.  Let  every  young  man 
learn  to  ride  it.  And  the  ladies  ?  Well,  they 
must  have  tri-cycles. 

I  confess  to  a  degree  of  amusement  at  the  dogs 
I  see  in  the  street ;  for  our  city  (with  all  the  im¬ 
posing  of  muzzles,  taxes,  and  what  not)  is  as  free 
to  the  canine  world  as  Constantinople.  Among 
the  multitude  of  them  I  select  two.  One  is  a 
dog  of  duty,  the  other  wholly  given  to  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The  first,  for  two  or  three  yeais  has  been 
the  attendant,  guard,  and  helper,  of  a  sort  of 
dray,  or  truck  wagon,  drawn  by  an  old  nag, 
which  sadly  needs  help.  The  help  which  the 
dog  renders  is  given  by  a  general  and  special 
supervision.  As  that  vehicle  passes  each  day, 
that  dog  is  both  the  forerunner  and  the  rear- 
runner.  He  looks  that  no  obstacle  is  in  its  path ; 
sees  that  no  ambitious  rival  crowds  on  its  rear. 
He  circles  round  it ;  goes  under  it,  gives  a  voice 
of  warning  to  all  who  approach,  not  to  infringe 
it,  and  continually  helps  on  that  old  horse, 
by  voice  and  act.  I  have  no  doubt  he  thinks 
himself  essential  to  that  establishment.  He 
pays  no  regard  to  other  dogs ;  is  not  turned 
aside  for  a  moment,  by  blandishment  or  fear. 
He  is  a  small,  spotted,  and  ordinary  looking 
animal ;  but  if  not  faithful  of  heart,  I  despair 
of  seeing  it. 

The  dog  of  pleasure  has  his  enjoyment  in 
running.  There  is  nothing  for  him  to  run  for— 
he  simply  runs.  Let  the  boys  come  upon  the 
street  with  their  noise,  and  this  brown  spaniel 
is  on  hand.  Up  the  street  he  goes,  two  or  three 
blocks ;  wheels,  and  back  again,  as  far  in  the 
other  direction.  All  you  see  as  he  goes,  is  a 
streak.  What  the  idea  of  that  dog  is,  I  confess 
I  don’t  know,  but  I  have  seen  people  very 
much  like  him. 

But  the  dew  is  falling,  and  so,  vale. 

Ambrose. 

LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  proceedings  of  a  Liquor 
Dealers’  Protective  Association  were  noticed  in 
this  correspondence.  Since  then,  two  conventions 
have  been  held  in  this  State  by  those  who  are  la¬ 
boring  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
one  by  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  distilling  busi¬ 
ness.  The  unspeakable  importance  of  the  reform 
which  they  were  called  to  promote  or  obstruct, 
justifies  some  reference  to  them,  though  they 
were  held  weeks  ago. 

The  State  Prohibition  Convention. 

This  was  held  at  Bloomington.  It  pronounced 
in  favor  of  separate  political  action  on  the  basis 
of  legal  prohibition,  nominated  candidates,  and 
joined  forces  with  the  Anti-Secret  Society  party, 
whose  delegates  were  admitted,  and  promised 
support  of  the  prohibition  ticket  where  they  had* 
no  ticket  of  their  own.  The  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  sent  no  delegates,  because 
it  was  understoo(’  beforehand  that  the  Convention 
did  not  favor  Woman  Suffrage,  which  is  the  first 
plank  in  the  Woi.nan’s  platform — the  ballot  for 
women  as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  Intemper¬ 
ance,  being  their  motto. 

The  principal  orator  at  this  Convention  was  Mr. 
Finch  of  Nebraska.  He  is  reported  as  saying 
that  “they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  consumj)- 
tion  of  liquor.  The  question  of  total  abstinence 
does  not  come  before  us.  What  we  want  to  do  is 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors." 
But  why  do  this  ?  This  certainly  is  not  the  end 
aimed  at,  but  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  to  prevent  all  consumption  of  liquor.  The 
heroic  defenders  of  Haarlem  surrendered  to  the 
perfidious  Duke  of  Alva,  upon  his  promise  to  spare 
their  lives.  Afterwards  he  denied  them  food,  and 
starved  them  to  death,  saying,  as  Mr.  Finch  says 
about  drinking,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  their  ehting.  The  only  difference 
between  the  bloody  persecutor'and  the  modem  re¬ 
former,  is  that  one  juggled  with  words  to  justify 
an  infamous  act,  and  the  other  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  most  necessary  reform.  Both  alike  were 
jugglers.  But  reforms  are  not  promoted  by  such 
means.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  all  good  men 
aim  at,  and  should  aim  at,  in  their  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  temperance,  it  is  to  restrain  men 
from  drinking.  This  is  the  one  end  to  which  all 
legislation  and  all  the  appliances  of  moral  reforms 
are  directed.  The  evil  of  the  liquor  traffic  does 
not  lie  in  its  manufacture  and  sale,  but  in  the  ap¬ 
palling  extent  to  which  its  consumption  is  carried ; 
and  everybody  knows  that  the  only  object  of  strik¬ 
ing  at  the  former  is  to  prevent  the  latter.  Hence  it 


will  not  do  to  say — for  it  is  false — that  the  State 
does  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  Individual  by 
compelling  him  to  total  abstinence.  This  Is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  legal  prohibition  does  propose  to  do, 
and  what,  if  it  wore  to  be  successful,  it  would  ac¬ 
complish.  If  the  State  has  no  right  to  say  to  the 
individual  that  he  shall  not,  for  Instance,  Indulge 
his  appetite  for  beer,  then  it  has  no  right  to  deny 
him  the  means  of  its  indulgence.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  a  right  to  prohibit  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  liquors,  then  it  has  a  right  to 
compel  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  Individual, 
not  only  from  liquors,  but  from  every  indulgence 
which  the  majority  may  unite  to  pronounce  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  National  Prohibition  Convention. 

It  was  hold  in  this  city.  Its  delegates,  men  and 
women,  were  from  sixteen  different  States,  but  the 
larger  portion  of  them  were  from  this  State.  The 
platform  adopted  demands  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  enlarged  and  perfect¬ 
ed,  by  adding  to  it  ten  new  and  distinct  amend¬ 
ments.  By  the  first  two  of  these,  it  is  proposed 
forever  to  prohibit  “as  public  crimes,”  “the  Im¬ 
portation,  exportation,  manufacture,  sale,  supply, 
taxation,  license,  regulation,  or  local  sanction  in 
anj'  form,  of  all  alcoholic  beverages.”  The  third 
demanded  amendment  provides  for  giving  the  bal¬ 
lot  to  women.  The  others  relate  to  various  ob¬ 
jects,  all  good ;  only  to  expect  to  promote  them 
by  constitutional  amendment,  is  like  expecting  ho 
bring  about  a  universal  triumph  of  Christianity, 
thus  Inaugurating  the  millennium,  by  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  commanding  both. 

The  Bistillers’  Convention. 

Between  these  two  conventions.  State  and  Na¬ 
tional,  which  were  field  in  the  name  of  temper¬ 
ance,  there  was  a  third,  made  up  of  Western  dis¬ 
tillers,  and  they,  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
were  in  favor  of  temperance !  Saul  appears  again 
among  the  prophets.  This  was  their  platform : 
An  unequivocal  declaration  in  favor  of  “an  or¬ 
derly  Sabbath,”  and  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
laws  to  that  end;  a  high  license  tax  on  Bquor- 
selling,  so  that  the  number  of  drinking-places 
shall  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  rest  be  made 
more  respectable;  and  opposition  to  thq  move¬ 
ment  to  array  the  liquor  interest  against  either  of 
the  great  political  parties.  If  we  nflght  believe 
that  the  motive  which  led  to  this  work  of  plat¬ 
form-making  was  as  good  as  the  platform  itself, 
we  should  begin  to  think  that  the  distillers  were 
saints  as  well  as  shrewd  men.  Certainly  their  ac¬ 
tion  is  quite  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  dealers 
and  saloon  keepers,  who  demand  that  no  tax 
whatever  shall  be  imposed  upon  their  destroying 
traffic,  and  that  they  shall  be  perfectly  free  to 
prosecute  it  on  Sundays  and  on  every  other  day 
and  night  in  the  year. 

The  Egyptian  War. 

I  want  to  express  with  emphasis  my  strong  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  recent  editorials  in  The  Evangelist 
on  this  subject.  They  will  do  great  good,  for 
they  supply  Information  where  information  was 
needed,  and  set  forth  facts  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  necessary  to  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  conflict.  To  denounce  England  as  engag¬ 
ing  in  this  war  at  the  instigation  and  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  bond-holders,  is  to  utter  as  senseless  and 
ignorant  a  cry  as  that  which  demagogues  raised 
against  “ bloated  bond-holders”  In  our  country, 
and  against  our  Government  a  few  years  ago.  A 
literary  journal  in  this  city  which  indulges  in  vio¬ 
lent  abuse  of  England,  thus  displays  its  utter  ig¬ 
norance:  “It  is  highly  honorable  to  France  as  a 
republic  that  she  refuses  longer  to  remain  a  party, 
or  to  partake  of  the  fruits  of  the  infamous  bar¬ 
gain  and  conspiracy  to  which  France  when  a  des¬ 
potism  became  a  party.”  As  England  and  Trance 
assumed  their  joint  protectorate  over  EgyptNov. 
10,  1879,  while  France  ceased  to  becon^e  “  aN^- 
potism,”  and  began  to  be  “a  reiimSic^*  wMr 
“honorable”  ambitions  a  dozen  years  ago,  the 
competency  of  this  journal  to  instruct  the  public 
is  made  apparent! 

Even  The  Advanoe,  which  is  seldom  rash  or 
hasty,  chooses  to  be  chary  of  facts,  and  very  lib¬ 
eral  in  denunciation,  when  dealing  with  this 
Egyptian  war.  It  represents  all  Europe  as  jeal¬ 
ously  and  distrustfully  watching  England.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Mansion  House 
speech,  says  that  England  has  gone  to  Egypt 
“  with  the  consciousness  that  other  pow’ors  have 
accorded  to  us  their  confidence,  their  good  will, 
and  their  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  speedy  and 
effectual  success  of  the  British  arms.”  The  Ad¬ 
vance  was  confident,  weeks  ago,  that  the  virtuous 
Turk  could  not  be  “forced  into  joining  England 
in  this  unholy  war.”  But  he  has  already  done 
this  without  any  forcing.  The  Advance  asserts 
that  “of  all  the  unholy  w’ars  of  modern  times, 
there  has  been  none  more  unholy  than  this.” 
This  is  pretty  sweeping  language  for  a  responsi¬ 
ble  guide  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  same  Mansion  House  speech, 
declares  England’s  purpose  in  going  to  war  to  be 
twofold.  The  first  is  to  keep  open  “the  great 
gate  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere”;  the  second  he  thus  defines;  “We  do 
not,  my  Lord  Mayor,  go  to  repress  Egyptian  liber¬ 
ties.  We  have  no  interests  in  Egypt  so  great  as 
that  Egypt  should  be  prosperous.  We  have  not 
the  least  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  good  cause 
for  which  we  are  going  to  contend.  It  is  the 
cause  of  lawful  authoi-ity,  combined  with  practi¬ 
cal  reforms  and  with  every  desire  to  promote  free 
institutions  in  Egypt.”  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  anything  “unholy”  in  these  purposes.  Shall 
we  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  frank  and  hon¬ 
est,  or  that  he  does  not  understand  the  purposes 
of  the  British  government,  or  of  the  rebellion  In 
Egypt  of  a  military  dictator  and  usurper,  as  well 
as  do  his  critics  who  denounce  him  ?  The  Ad¬ 
vance  further  declares  that  “the  Gladstone  Min¬ 
istry  has  plainly  made  a  blunder.”  But  perhaps 
it  may  turn  out  that  it  is  The  Advanoe  which  has 
blundered  in  expecting  that  Arab!  Bey,  who  lets 
criminals  out  of  prison  to  ravage  and  destroy, 
and  whose  prayer  is  “Allah,  grant  me  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  seeing  the  streets  of  Cairo  fiow  with  Chris¬ 
tian  blood,”  will  prove  a  second  Washington  or 
a  second  Moses  to  deliver  from  bondage  the  op¬ 
pressed  in  Egypt ! 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  many  that  Beacons- 
field  is  not  now  at  the  head  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  spirit  of  jingoism  which  this 
great  political  showman  evoked  does  not  now  rule 
that  government.  For,  as  the  London  Spectator 
has  shown,  the  three  essential  characteristics  of 
jingoism  are  a  blustering  and  swaggering  boast¬ 
fulness,  the  exaltation  of  material  interests  over 
moral  obligations,  and  dlsingenuousness.  The 
spirit,  methods,  and  alms  of  the  Gladstone  gov¬ 
ernment  are  strikingly  in  contrast  with  those  of 
the  administration  which  preceded  it.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  is  concerned  not  only  to  protect  British  in¬ 
terests,  but  also  to  rescue  an  oppressed  people 
from  the  ruin  which  a  fanatical  military  adven¬ 
turer,  who  displays  his  patriotism  by  pillaging 
and  burning  a  great  city,  would  bring  upon  them. 

At  Work  Again. 

Pastors  who  have  been  away  on  their,  vacations 
are  all  home  again,  or  will  return  this  week, 
whether  they  come  back  feeling,  if  not  saying, 
like  him  In  the  play,  that  “  With  long  travel  I  am 
stiff  and  weary,”  I  do  not  know;  I  presume,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  greatly  refreshed,  and  ready 
and  eager  for  their  work.  I  know  of  one  who  is. 
Dr.  Kittredge  was  in  his  pulpit  last  Sabbath,  and 
was  greeted  with  large  congregations.  Drs.  John¬ 
son  and  Barrows — the  latter  detained  a  week  by 
sickness  In  his  family — will  be  in  theirs  next  Sab¬ 
bath.  Mr.  Trowbridge  of  Riverside,  with  all  the 
world  before  him,  pitched  his  tent  briefly  amid 
some  sand  hills,  lively  with  fleas  and  tuneful  with 
mosquitoes,  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 


Michigan.  Ho  was  much  regaled.  Mr.  Walker 
of  Campbell  Park  made  the  tour  of^  the  upper 
lakes,  and  reports  a  delightful  trip.  Mr.  Ray  of 
Hyde  Park,  whose  church  is  greatly  prospering, 
remained  at  home ;  and  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Sixth, 
who  is  soon  to  close  his  good  work  there,  and  who 
will  bear  a  .vay  with  him  the  respect  and  love  of 
his  people  and  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  has 
also  remained  In  the  city.  Of  the  journeyings  of 
other  pastors  I  have  no  knowledge.  May  the 
year  of  work  upon  which  the  brethren  are  now  en- 
terlng  prove  to  be  the  most  fruitful  and  the  most 
blessed  of  their  lives  I  Clement. 

Chicago,  III.,  Sept.  8, 1882. 

(iTurtrnt 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  is  now  in  Paris.  He  is  to 
pass  the  month  of  October  in  England,  and  will  re¬ 
turn  home  In  time  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day. 

In  Massachusetts  women  are  authorized  to  be 
admitted  to  practice  as  attomeys-at-law. 

The  Sun  estimates  that  of  the  450  delegates  to 
the  New  York  Republican  Convention,  Cornell  and 
Wadsworth  will  have  100  each,  and  Judge  Folger 
the  balance,  giving  the  latter  fifty  majority. 

A  defalcation  of  $120,000  is  reported  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Savings  Bank.  The  default¬ 
ing  cashier  says  he  took  but  $00,000  of  it.  The 
remainder  he  knows  nothing  of. 

On  Friday  another  salt  find  was  made  at  War¬ 
saw,  N.  Y.,  and  proves  that  the  saline  basin 
underlies  the  whole  valley.  In  purity  It  is  not 
surpassed  In  the  world.  The  Rochester  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  railroad  intersects  the  region. 

Nineteen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  bonds  and 
$1,417  wore  stolen  from  the  New  England  Division 
of  Adams  Express  Company,  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
on  Tuesdaj*  of  last  week,  and  there  is  yet  no  clue 
to  the  robbery. 

A  Delaware  man  concluded  last  week  to  test 
himself  at  picking  peaches,  and  in  ten  and  a  half 
hours  he  had  picked  170  baskets,  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  a  basket,  making  $5.10  for  a  day’s 
work. 

Yellow  fever  continues  its  ravages  at  Browns¬ 
ville,  Tex.,  and  Matamoras,  Mex.  Subscriptions 
are  pouring  in  for  the  sufferers  at  both  places. 
Business  has  generally  stopped,  and  the  patients 
are  suffering  for  attendance.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  al¬ 
so  reports  a  few  cases  brought  in  by  vessels. 

A  notable  wedding  took  place  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday, 
which  took  General  Grant  to  that  village  as  the 
guest  of  Col.  H.  H.  Smith.  Miss  Jennie  Rawlings, 
daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  John  A.  Rawlings,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  a  id  chief  of  General  Grant’s  staff, 
was  married  to  George  Holman.  General  Grant 
gave  away  the  bride. 

Gen.  Sherman  has  asked  that  Major-General 
John  M.  Schofield  be  ordered  to  San  Francisco  to 
relieve  Major-General  Irwin  McDowell  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  and 
that  Gen.  McDowell  be  ordered  to  his  home  in 
New  York,  preparatory  to  his  retirement  from  ac¬ 
tive  service  in  October.  The  matter  will  not  be 
acted  upon  till  Secretary  Lincoln  returns  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Remarkable  stories  still  continue  to  be  told  of 
the  recent  cyclone  at  Grinnell,  Iowa.  A  woman 
living  thirty  miles  away  from  the  town,  picked  up 
on  her  own  grounds  and  recognized  the  picture  of 
a  man  whom  she  knew  in  Grinnell,  and  which  the 
gale  had  brought  ^to  her,  together  with  feather¬ 
beds  and  other  household  goods  from  the  same 
locality.  A  piano  cover  belonging  to  Grinnell 
was  also  found  in  a  town  sixty  miles  away. 

.  It  ia  said  that  the  great  organ  is  to  be  removed 
from  Boston’s  Music  Hall,  and  a  new  one  up  to  the 
utmost  requirements  will  be  put  in  its  place,  tak¬ 
ing  up  less  room  and  allowing  the  front  of  the 
platform  to  be  moved  back  so  as  to  give  room  for 
nearly  throe  hundred  more  seats  in  the  auditory. 
At  the  same  time,  the  grand  Walcker  instrument 
will  be  placed  in  a  concert-room  larger  than  Mu¬ 
sic  Hall,  to  be  built  for  the  New  England  Conserv¬ 
atory  of  Music,  now  about  to  enter  on  now  life  as 
a  great  musical  institution. 

The  sale  of  Canonchet  has  resulted  differently 
from  what  Trustee  Chafee  anticipated.  Mr.  Moul¬ 
ton  and  his  attorney,  A.  M.  Cunningham  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  have  filed  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  Providence,  which  sots  forth  that 
Mr.  Moulton  bought  Canonchet  in  good  faith,  and 
that  he  has  ever  been  ready  to  carry  out  his  agree¬ 
ment.  The  trustee  and  Governor  Sprague  are 
made  co-defondants,  and  Mr.  Moulton  prays  that 
either  Mr.  Chafeo’s  title  be  pronounced  good  and 
Governor  Sprague  be  ejected  from  Canonchet,  or 
else,  if  Governor  Sprague’s  title  be  maintained, 
that  Mr.  Chafee  shall  ind  emnify  him  for  all  losses 
growing  out  of  the  transaction.  In  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Sept.  9,  in  the  case  of  the  petition  of  Z. 
Chafee,  trustee  and  assignee  of  the  Sprague  es¬ 
tate,  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  matter  of 
the  sale  of  Canonchet  to  F.  D.  Moulton,  the  peti¬ 
tion  was  dismissed,  thus  leaving  William  Sprague 
in  practical  possession  of  Canonchet  indefinitely, 
unless  removed  by  proceedings  at  law. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

''  T.  G.  Younglove,  Speaker  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sembly  in  18fi7,  died  at  Crescent,  Saratoga  county, 
last  Thursday. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Scribner,  a  brother  of  the  late  Charles 
Scribner  of  this  city,  died  on  Sunday  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  from  the  effects  of  a  slungshot  thrown  by  a 
thief  seeking  to  rob  him. 

V  Mr.  John  G.  Haviland  died  at  Yonkers  on  the 
6th,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  was  a  merchant,  and 
noted  for  his  liberality.  Among  his  gifts  of  a 
public  nature  was  $10,00)  to  Swarthmore  College, 
Media,  Pa. 

John  Neely,  who  as  treasurer’s  messenger  has 
carried  many  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Now 
York  Central  railroad  office  in  New  York  to  the 
bank,  died  a  few  days  ago,  aged  63  j’ears.  He 
was  In  the  service  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  forty  years. 

Mr.  Alfred  Edwards,  an  old  drj’  goods  merchant 
of  New  York,  died  on  the  8th.  He  was  born  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  in  J.803,  came  to  New  York 
in  1819,  and  was  given  a  clerkship  by  Alfred  Tap- 
pan  &  Co.,  dry  goods  merchants,  of  w'hich  firm  he 
afterward  became  a  member. 

Edwards  S.  Sanford,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  President  of 
the  American  Telegraph  Company,  and  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  died  on 
Friday  at  Sharon  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  of  para¬ 
lysis.  He  w.as  the  son  of  a  Massachusetts  clergy¬ 
man,  and  was  born  in  1816. 

Gilbert  C.  Hebbard,  who  died  last  week  in  this 
city,  was  eighty  years  old.  His  grandfather  and 
his  father  and  uncle  were  soldiers  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  all  three  of  them  entered  New 
York  with  General  Washington’s  army  at  the  time 
of  its  evacuation  by  the  British  forces.  In  May 
last  he  and  his  wife  celebrated  the  sixtieth  auni- 
versarj-  of  their  marriage. 

John  W.  Frost  died  at  his  residence  on  the  Hud¬ 
son,  near  Croton,  Sept.  7th,  in  the  91st  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Frost  was  one  of  a  family  long  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  history  and  politics  of  Westchester 
county.  His  grandfather,  John  Frost,  a  soldier  of 
great  piety  and  patriotism,  fought  in  the  French 
war  and  afterward  in  the  Revolution.  John  AV. 
Frost  was  a  survivor  of  the  war  of  1812. 

^  The  Hon.  George  A.  Reeves,  Speaker  of  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives,  died  at  his  home 
near  Dallas,  on  the  5th.  He  was  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog  several  weeks  ago,  and  finding  that  he  was 


going  mad,  he  instructed  his  friends  to  lash  him 
to  his  bed  to  prevent  his  harming  aay  one.  Fren¬ 
zy  soon  set  in,  and  his  ravings  became  terrible  at 
the  last.  Death  was  a  great  relief.  Mr.  Reeves 
was  for  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  | 
Texas,  and  a  candidate  for  reelection.  I 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Bar  Association  of  this  city  has  invited 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  to  visit  this  country 
as  its  guest,  and  he  has  accepted  the  invitation. 
The  date  has  not  been  fixed. 

The  eleven  coffins  which  are  intended  to  convey 
the  bodies  of  Lieutenant  De  Long  and  his  com¬ 
panions  from  the  Lena  River  to  this  city,  were 
shipped  on  Friday  by  the  steamer  Otranto.  Upon 
the  end  of  each  case  was  a  large  card,  upon  which 
was  printed  in  large  black  letters,  with  a  mourn¬ 
ing  border,  “To  the  American  Minister,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Russia,  per  Wilson  line,  Hull.”  Beneath 
this  card  were  the  words  “For  Lieutenant  De 
Long  and  his  companions,  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Jeannette.” 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  New  York  to  organize 
the  trade  in  domestic  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
within  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange.  Sev¬ 
eral  prominent  dealers  in  fruits  and  vegetables 
gave  their  views|upon  the  subject  of  organizationat 
a  meeting  on  Friday,  and  made  statements  about 
cavities  which  w’ere  purposely  loft  in  the  centre  of 
firkins  of  butter,  and  of  how  pieces  of  wood  weigh¬ 
ing  ten  pounds  were  placed  in  the  bottom  of  tubs. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  that  a  committee  of 
twelve  be  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  and  grades, 
and  to  report. 

Last  Friday  a  troop  of  English  gypsies  arrived 
from  a  point  near  Philadelphia,  and  are  encamped 
behind  a  high  board  fence  at  Broadway  and  Fifty- 
ninth  street.  They  will  remain  several  months. 
In  travelling  they  came  in  primitive  gypsy  fash¬ 
ion,  in  carts  and  wagons  along  the  common  road, 
and  occupied  several  days  on  the  journey.  They 
are  forty-four  in  number,  of  whom  about  one-half 
are  children,  and  they  own  fourteen  horses  and 
wagons  and  eight  tents — the  common  property  of 
the  band.  Some  surprise  was  expressed  at  this 
invasion  of  New  York  bj*  gypsies,  which  was  con¬ 
siderably  enhanced  when  their  intention  to  pitch 
a  camp  on  the  very  confines  of  the  city  became 
known. 

AVhilo  the  smallpox  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  be¬ 
come  an  epidemic,  it  is  confined  to  the  infected 
streets,  and  defensive  measures  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  and  systematized  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  general  manager,  a  superintendent 
of  fumigation  with  two  assistants,  a  superinten¬ 
dent  of  vaccination  with  two  assistants,  and  Dr. 
Van  Denbylardt  and  Dr.  Quin,  representing  the 
Health  Committee.  More  than  .5000  persons  were 
vaccinated  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  The  schools 
in  the  infected  districts  have  been  closed. 

CASUALTIES. 

The  fire  which  destroyed  the  mill  and  stables  of 
AV.  R.  Evans  of  Jefferson,  N.  H.,  was  started  by  a 
cat  tipping  over  a  lamp. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  a  trunk  which  was  being 
knocked  about  by  baggagemen  at  New  Bedford. 
It  was  hastily  thrown  into  the  Sound,  under  the 
impression  that  it  contained  an  infernal  machine, 
whereas  some  matches  had  kindled  the  flame. 
The  moral  is  plain. 

Mrs.  Burns,  one  of  the  women  injured  by  Bar- 
num’s  elephant  Emperor,  which  ran  away  recently 
in  Troy,  died  on  Friday.  Patrick  Bums,  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  Mrs.  Langle5',  who  were  also  injured  by 
the  elephant,  were  then  supposed  to  be  dying. 
Patrick  Conlon,  who  was  thrown  across  the  street, 
has  sued  Barnum  for  $5,000. 

AA'^hile  George  Hess,  a  farmer  living  near  James- 
tow’ii,  N.  Y.,  was  cleaning  a  horse,  a  cat  jumped 
on  his  shoulder  and  froni  there  to  the  back  of  the 
horse,  whereupon  the  animal  kicked,  inflicting  in¬ 
juries  upon  Mr.  Hess,  from  which  he  died  in  a  few 
hours. 

Tucson,  Arizona,  was  damaged  $100,000  by  the 
blowing  up  of  the  powder  house.  It  contained 
over  10,000  pounds  of  powder.  One  man  had  his 
legs  blown  off,  and  died.  Houses  and  all  kinds  of 
buildings  in  the  neighborhood  were  cracked,  roofs 
destroyed,  and  doors  and  windows  blown  in. 

Information  from  Fort  Concho,  Texas,  on  the 
7th,  says  that  the  region  along  the  valley  of  the 
Concho  River  visited  by  the  great  flood  of  two 
weeks  ago,  has  been  thoroughly  searched  over, 
and  fifty-three  white  bodies  recovered  and  recog¬ 
nized,  and  that  a  lai'ger  number  than  that,  mostly 
Mexican  herders  whose  names  are  unknown,  were 
also  recovered.  The  losse^  at  the  towns  of  San 
Angeles,  Benflcklin,  and  Concho,  foot  up  $312,000. 
The  loss  of  stock  and  property  in  the  surrounding 
country  will  aggregate  much  more.  Cash  relief 
subscriptions  for  the  suffering,  mostly  from  stock 
men,  already  amount  to  more  than  $10,000.  All 
that  section  is  devoid  of  railroad  facilities,  the 
nearest  point  being  over  one  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  it  was  some  days  before  tlie  extent  of 
the  calamity  was  known. 

FR09I  ABROAD. 

Cetywayo,  the  African  chief,  has  sailed  for 
homo.  He  left  London  Sept.  1st. 

The  dismissed  metropolitan  police  of  Dublin 
have  all  been  reinstated,  except  about  twenty  who 
have  not  been  pardoned. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  bust  of  Longfellow  in 
AVestminster  Abbey,  and  a  paper  is  in  circulation 
to  receive  the  names  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
assist  the  movement.  Tennyson  was  among  the 
first  signers. 

The  anniversary  of  the  capitulation  of  Sedan 
(Sept.  2)  was  celebrated  throughout  Germany  with 
unusual  enthusiasm. 

Johann  Halbig,  the  German  sculptor,  is  dead. 
He  was  born  in  Bavaria  in  1814,  and  was  educated 
in  the  Munich  Academy,  eventually  becoming  a 
professor  of  statuary  there. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  natives  diqd  of  cholera 
at  Manila  on  Thursday,  and  two  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  deaths  occurred  In  the  neighboring  villages. 
Cholera  Is  also  causing  many  deaths  in  Cochin- 
China. 

The  Right  Hon.  Montague  Bernard,  D.C.L.,  one 
of  the  High  Commissioners  who  signed  the  treaty 
of  AA’ashington  in  1871,  is  dead.  He  was  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  Professor  of  International  Law  and 
Diplomacy  at  Oxford. 

A  telegram  from  St.  Petersburg  to  A’lenua  says 
that  the  convicts  in  the  prison  at  Khokan  revolted 
recently,  and  the  guard  was  called  out  to  suppress 
them.  A  struggle  ensued,  and  forty  of  the  con¬ 
victs  were  killed. 

The  body  of  the  murderer  of  the  Englishmen 
Richardson  and  Dobson,  who  was  executed  at 
Alexandria  last  week,  wafe  left  hanging  in  charge 
of  twenty  native  policemen.  Late  in  the  evening 
an  Arab  mob  overpowered  the  guard  and  carried 
off  the  body,  together  with  the  rope  with  which 
the  man  was  hanged.  They  intend  to  send  the 
murderer’s  clothes  and  the  rope  to  a  mosque  as 
relics,  and  the  body  is  to  be  embalmed  as  that  of 
a  saint.  There  were  no  British  soldiers  on  guard. 

According  to  a  telegram  of  Sept.  8th,  the  dam¬ 
age  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  the  earthquake 
is  over  $100,000.  One  man  at  Aspinwall  was  kill¬ 
ed,  and  several  injured.  Ten  miles  of  the  Pana¬ 
ma  railway  were  rendered  Impassable ;  bridges 
were  damaged,  the  abutments  cracking ;  and  in 
some  places  the  rails  were  bent,  and  in  others  the 
track  was  sunken. 

Lady  Hannah  Shepherd  Havelock,  the  widow  of 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  the  captor  of 
Lucknow,  recently  died  at  her  residence  in  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace  Gardens,  London.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshman  of  Serampore. 


Parliament  settled  upon  her  a  pension  of  £1,000  a 
year  in  recognition  of  the  eminent  services  render¬ 
ed  by  her  famous  husband,  and  she  was  specially 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  baronet’s  widow,  with  the 
same  effect  as  If  her  distlngushed  husband  had 
lived  to  receive  the  baronetcy  conferred  upon  him. 
The  baronetcy  was  however  renewed  to  their  son. 

A  peasant  woman,  one  Thekla  Popov,  Is  now  be¬ 
ing  tried  in  Hungary  on  a  charge  of  aiding  and 
abetting  more  than  a  hundred  wives  to  poison 
their  husbands.  A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Standard  telegraphs  that  she  is  a  gypsy  and  some 
seventy  years  qf  age.  She  lived  in  a  little  village 
named  Melencze,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
murder  was  her  trade.  The  married  women  from 
the  neighboring  country-side  who  sought  her  aid 
paid  the  old  gypsy  a  fee  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
florins  for  each  bottle  of  poison  they  bought,  and 
were  duly  instructed  by  her  in  the  safest  methods 
of  Its  “  exhibition.”  Sometimes  she  had  dealings 
with  young  girls  who  quarrelled  with  their  sweet¬ 
hearts,  and  who,  from  jealousy  or  rage,  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  kill  them.  This  woman’s  terrible  trade 
prospered  amazingly  for  two  years.  She  excited 
no  suspicion  because  the  drugs  she  administered 
acted  slowly,  though  surely,  and  In  their  effects 
simulated  the  symptoms  of  disease.  Even  now 
that  the  bodies  of  some  of  her  victims  have  been 
exhumed,  they  show  no  signs  of  poisoning,  though 
the  stomachs  are  eaten  away. 

On  Saturday  there  was  another  battle  between 
the  English  and  Egyptian  troops  at  Kassasin,  con¬ 
tinuing  three  hours,  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  attack  was  made  by  Arabi,  who  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  severe  losses,  though  fight¬ 
ing  better  than  in  any  previous  engagement.  Hie 
troops  numbered  about  13,000.  The  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  English  were  about  a  hundred. 
From  the  scene  of  the  conflict  a  telegram  says : 
“Arabi’s  troops  of  all  arms  are  spread  over  the 
entire  ridge,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  line  a 
train  heavily  armed  has  appeared.  Close  to  where 
I  stand  our  forty-pounder  and  Krupp  guns  are 
placed,  shelling  the  enemy’s  right.  There  is  also 
a  twenty-five  pounder  a  few  yards  off,  playing  on 
the  same  position.  The  Egyptian  artillery  have 
got  our  distance  very  well,  and  their  shells  are 
dropping  steadily  into  oui*  camp.”  The  Sultan 
has  finally  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  Arabi 
Pasha  a  rebel  for  disobeying  the  orders  of  the 
Khedive,  and  provoking  the  intervention  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  any  injuri¬ 
ous  effects,  which  such  a  proclamation  is  likely  to 
have  upon  him  or  his  army.  Rumors  have  been 
circulated  in  Paris  during  the  past  week,  with 
some  color  of  fact  that  the  Land  League  in  that 
city  has  been  considering  the  question  of  en¬ 
listing  a  number  of  Irish  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  insurgents.  That  General  AVolseley  will  still 
find  considerable  business  in  the  Egyptian  cam¬ 
paign,  is  quite  evident. 

Horslbrd’s  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Inebriety. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Ellis,  AVabash,  Ind.,  says:  “I  pre¬ 
scribed  it  for  a  man  who  had  used  intoxicants  to 
excess  for  fifteen  years,  but  during  the  last  two 
years  has  entirely  abstained.  He  thinks  the  Acid 
Phosphate  is  of  much  benefit  to  him.” 

PuBE  Cod-Livee  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazaed  &  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  ethers.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  JuNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazaed  A  Co. 


iHones  ann 

New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  11,  1882. 

The  bank  return  tor  last  week  shows  a  loss  of  ^ 
$1,726,250  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  sTaJds  at 
$1,882,275  below  against  $971,050  above  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  $5,700,875  above  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  date  in  1880.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this 
week  of  $2,451,800 ;  the  specie  is  down  $2,688,800 ; 
the  legal  tenders  are  decreased  $478,900 ;  the  de¬ 
posits  other  than  United  States  are  down  $5,766,800, 
and  the  circulation  is  increased  $28,800. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

UIgbest.  Lowest.  1881. 

Adams  Express . 142  14  >  1371 

American  Express .  96!  961  87) 


Alton  and  Terre  Haute  prel. 


Boston  Air  Line  pret . . 

Bur.,  Cedar  Kapids  and  North. 

Canada  Southern . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 


C..O.,C.andI  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  1st  pret., 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret.. 
C.,  C.  and  1.  c . 


Cln.,  San.,  and  Cleveland 

Central  Paclllc . 

Chicago  and  Northwest... 


*  Chicago  and  Northwest  pret.. .. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 
Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul  pret... 


Danbury  and  Norwalk. 


Denver  and  Bio  Grande . 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute 


E.  Teuu.,  Va.  and  Ga.  B.  B.  pret. 


Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  piet. 
Houston  and  Texas . 


Manhattan  Ballroad  1st  pret. 


Missouri  Paclllc . 

Marietta  and  Cln.  1st  pret. 
Marietta  and  Cln.  2d  pret.. 


Minn,  and  St.  Louis  prut . 


Mobile  and  Ohio.. 


Morris  and  Essex 
Maryland  Coal _ 


New  York  Elevated.  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pret. 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . . 


N.  Y..  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pret. 
Ohio  Central  . 


Ohio  and  Mississippi  pret., 


Oregon  and  Transcontinental. 


Blchmond  and  Allegheny. 


St.  Louis  and  Ban  Francisco  pret. 


St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pret. 


Wabash,  Bt.  Louis  and  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pret. 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 


*  Ex  dividend. 


Highest.  Lowest.  1881. 
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18 
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10 
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47 
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85 
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83 
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45 
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10 
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68 
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m 

80 

88 
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35 
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17} 
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88 
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